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A famed psychiatrist's 
10 Point Plan to Reduce Tension 


“My Arab Mama” — A//arious book digest 





Consider 
how many people you can delight with /# 
a gift of da Kuyper creme de menthe J 
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36 ConsIDER the elegant idea of giving de Kuyper @ v v 
Creme de Menthe this year. It is delicious. It is “the best 49 Ba 


| Creme de Menthe in the world.” It is no tp! 
é ; 


more expensive than a good whiskey. And it is 


appreciated. Many homes 
should have a bottle but don’t. a sh ty 
de kuypet 


Gift boxed—at no extra cost. 


60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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How we retired in 15 years 
with >300 a month 


‘The day Nancy and I hit Arizona, we knew 
it was for us. The air itself felt alive, and the 
sunshine —well, it was wonderful. We bought 
a new ranch house that cost less than the price 
we got for our city home —and is lots less 
work. Every single morning since, I’ve been 
thankful for the monthly check for $300 that 
makes it all possible. 

**Somchow, at forty, it was hard to believe 
I'd want to slow up someday. Hard to imagine 
I wouldn’t be forty forever. But Nancy was 
smarter. One day—back in 1945—she took 
out the bankbook. ‘Anyone who works as 
hard as you do ought to be able to retire 
someday,’ she said. ‘How much would we 
have to save to retire on bank interest?’ 

“IT figured almost a hundred thousand. It 
was definitely out of the question. A few weeks 
later Nancy showed me a_ booklet called 
‘Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plans.’ 
She’d read an ad about retirement for anybody 
of average means who had 15 or 20 good 
earning years ahead. The ad offered more 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS 


information, so she sent in the coupon. 

“It was Nancy’s booklet that changed my 
mind. Here was a way I could retire—and in 
15 years, if I wanted to. There was no secret, 
except to start soon enough. And I did. It was 
a greater joy as time went by. 

‘**My first check for $300 came last spring, 

and Nancy and I were off to the West. I feel 
ten years younger since I got here. I say it’s 
the Arizona air. But Nancy winks and says 
it’s being my own boss. But one thing’s cer- 
tain-I wouldn’t change places now with our 
company president.” 
Send for free booklet. This story is typical. 
Assuming you start at a young enough age, 
you can plan to have an income of from $50 
to $300 a month or more—beginning at age 
55, 60, 65 or older. Send coupon and receive 
by mail, without charge, a booklet which tells 
about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans 
are available for women and for Employee 
Pension Programs. Don’t delay. Clip the cou- 
pon and send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
356 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your free 
16-page booklet showing new retirement income 
plans. 

Plan for MenQ Plan for Women 0 
Name 


Date of Birth 








Business Address 





Home Address___ 
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exciting 
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Give the easiest to play Hammond... THE CHORD. The organ you can 
play with just two fingers. The only chord organ with Automatic Bass Pedal; 


Rhythm Bar to give you the beat; Touch-Response for easier percussion 


down, low monthly payments. 


... the gift 
that’s for 
now and 

all the years 


ahead? 


Give the most popular Hammond... THE SPINET. It brings you 
all these exclusive Hammond features: Permanent Pitch—it can’t 
ever go out of tune; Harmonic Drawbars for easy blending of thou- 
sands of tones; Percussion effects with just a change of touch on 
the keys. $1350. Only $25 down, low monthly payments, 


... the gift 
that’s fun 
alone and 


together? 


Give the lowest priced Hammond...THE EXTRAVOICE.® The new 
organ you can own for the lowest Hammond price ever. A new sound 
—you play a single keyboard; you hear the exciting tones of three! 
$895 (bench extra). Only $25 down, low monthly payments, 


A 


Hammond 


Organ! 


P.S. Only $25 down will put 
any Hammond in your home by 
Christmas! See your Hammond 
dealer. 


HAMMOND OnGAN CoMPANY 
4205 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Send free color catalog. 
Send free “PlayTime” folder 
on Hammond’s rental plan. 


Name 
Address 


—— — ; : City 
Give the new luxury Hammond... THE CONSOLE. A rich- fone County State 
voiced tone cabinet is built right into it! It has Hammond’s _ os 
Reverberation Control for concert hall tone in a small room: ice in ved Mahogany {act illustrated’, 
Permanent Pitch; Harmonic Drawbars. And a 25-note pedal Other finishes slightly additional, All 
keyboard. $2395.* Only $25 down, low monthly payments. prices F.O.B. Chicago. 





YOUR TELEPHONE ! 


Are there friends nearby or far- 
away you haven't seen for a while? 
When you think of them, think 
also of your telephone. It quickly 
puts you back in touch... glad- 
dens the day...ends that long 
silence with a lot of smiles. 


Why not make an overdue tele- 
phone visit this minute? (And 
maybe plan an actual holiday visit 
later.) It’s easy to do, and a laugh 
or two from now you'll know why 
the telephone is truly friendship’s 
best friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Dear ee 


IDA BOBULA’S personal story is as fascinating 
as her poignant case histories of Hungarian 
refugees in America (see p. 137). Born in 
Budapest in 1900, she earned a Ph.D. in his- 
tory at the university there and went on to 
become the first woman executive in the pre- 
war Hungarian Ministry of Public Instruction. 
During the last war she risked jail by helping 
victims of Nazism; and under the Communist 
regime risked it again by serving as chief li- 
brarian of the American Library in Budapest. 
In 1947, at the urging of the Americans, she 
immigrated to the U.S. She had spent 1924-26 here on scholarships 
at Bryn Mawr and Western Reserve University, and could point to 
a record as instructor of history in Hungarian universities and as 
president of the Hungarian Federation of University Women. So she 
had no trouble finding employment—first teaching at New Jersey 
College for Women, later serving the Free Europe Committee and 
other international organizations. Since the 1956 Hungarian revolt 
she has worked hard to help refugees and was 

heartbroken that we hadn’t space to tell of Saint Nick: nostalgic art. 
Kovacs, the architect now working in a found- 

ry, or Kovacsevits, a tree expert, presently a 

night watchman. In her teaching job at 

Maine’s Ricker College, the determined 

Miss Bobula vows to help them, too. 


Ida Bobula: freedom fighter. 


THE COVER: The old-fashioned Santa Claus 
figures on our cover are authentic German 
scrapbook cutouts dating from the turn of the 
century, says A. L. Brandon, who sells such 
nostalgic items at his 215 East 59th Street 
shop in New York. Once pasted in scrapbooks, 
or stuck on Christmas cookies, they now are 
snapped up by young, sophisticated collectors. 
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WEBCOR IS BUILT 











OVERTURE new slim Stereo Silhouette styling 


Here comes the new shape of stereo! The strikingly slim Stereo 
Silhouette of the Webcor OVERTURE represents the neatest 
engineering feat since stereo itself. Its natural walnut (or fruit- 
wood) cabinet tapers gracefully to a depth actually narrower than 
a record! And what it does for a record, only Webcor can do— 
with powerful dual-channel amplifier . . . automatic 4-speed stereo- 
diskchanger ... and three speaker, 3-channel stereo sound. Also 
available with AM-FM stereo simulcast receiver. Webcor stereofonic 
high fidelity console fonografs start at $189.95.* 





for a Merry-o Stereo Christmas! 


HOLIDAY 
portable fonograf 


tor on-the-go stereo 


Have stereo—will travel. This 
Webcor HOLIDAY portable 
fonograf is engineered for spa- 
cious console quality stereo 
sound. Its two corner-angled 
wide-range speakers may be 
played as shown, or separated. 
Individual controls on powerful 
dual-channel amplifier. Auto- 
matic 4-speed diskchanger inter- 
mixes stereo and monaural 10” 
and 12” LP records; shuts off 
automatically. Webcor stereo 
portables start at $39.95.* 


ROYALITE II 


tape recorder 
for push-button stereo 


Push the button—you’re record- 
ing! Push again—you’re playing 
back. The Webcor ROYALITE 
II is a completely self-contained 
stereo tape recorder, with 20- 
watt dual-channel amplifier and 
two hi-fi speakers. Monaural re- 
cordand playback at three speeds, 
plus 2- and 4-track stereo tape 
playback. Complete with tape, 
microphone, tape counter, edit- 
ing key, and many other features. 
Webcor high fidelity tape record- 
ers start at $139.95.* 





* Prices slightly higher South and West 


WEBCOR IS BUILT with an ear to the future 





Olt bout 


Funny bone facts; 


TICKLISH? 


Those giggles emanating from Chi- 
cago’s Michael Reese Hospital re- 
cently were all in the interests of 
science. Hoping to learn informa- 
tion useful in understanding skin 
disorders, a research team studied 
tickle reaction. Among their find- 
ings: women are no more ticklish 
than men, and babies aren’t ticklish 
at all! The people who are ter- 
rifically ticklish are often emo- 
tional, and have less control over 
themselves. People who don’t tickle 
have the same nerve reactions, but 
are overcontrolled emotionally. 
The kitch-kitchy-koo routine un- 
der baby’s chin is a waste of time, 
but when a child reaches three and 
a half, he'll howl with laughter 
when tickled. As he grows older he 
gains more control over the re- 
sponse. The Chicago tickle tests 
were done by lightly grazing fore- 
heads with a piece of cotton wool. 


GLOOMY SUNDAY 


“Sunday neurosis” is a growing 
problem as our society gains more 
and more leisure time, warns Dr. 
Alexander Martin, a New York 
psychiatrist. Some people have “an 
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week-end blues; 


lust to lose; hidden school costs 


inner compulsion to work” and 
feel guilty lounging around the 
house on week ends, he believes. 
The Sunday neurotic may be rest- 
less and quarrelsome and in ex- 
treme cases may become so de- 
pressed as to kill himself. “More 
thought should be given to the 
greater number of suicides which 
occur during week ends, holidays 
and vacations,” Dr. Martin told a 
meeting of the World Federation 
for Mental Health. The future, 
with automation and a four-day 
week, could make the problem 
severe, unless people learn how to 
use their spare time. The alterna- 
tive, he said, is a race of “sterile 
robots . . . living vicariously and 
so deadened that they compulsively 
seek overstimulation.” 


Padres 


Sawn 
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BORN TO LOSE 


Behind the inveterate gambler’s 
tireless quest for a “winner” is an 
unconscious urge to lose, Dr. Iago 
Galdston of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine believes. Reports 
indicate the inability of compulsive 
gamblers to cash in their winnings 
while ahead. They usually stop 
only when they’ve lost their pile. 
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Milk gives you a natural lift with Protein. 
Milk at noon gives you the lift you need to feel 
refreshed. Drink 3 glasses every day — 
one at noon, one at night, one along the way. 
You never outgrow your need for milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Representing the dairy farmers in your area 
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continued 


As an example of this deep-seated 
desire to lose, Dr. Galdston cited 
the case of a gambler patient who 
even tried to lose the woman who 
loved him. He persuaded a friend 
to test her faithfulness while he 
was out of town. When the friend 
reported the woman would have 
none of him, the gambler, in his 
urge to lose, decided that both had 
betrayed him. And he gambled 
even more than before. 


TIME AND YOU 


Our sense of passing time depends 
on many things, even temperature. 
Time goes faster when you're cold, 
researchers at Clark University 
have found. When you are hot with 
fever, the hours drag. At Arizona 
State Teachers College other ex- 
periments indicate that time passes 
faster for women than men. But 
when we are depressed, time creeps 
slowly, the Veterans Administra- 
tion discovered. Another V.A. study 
showed that the younger we are 
the slower the hands of the clock 
seem to move. Time flows five 
times as fast for the 60 year old as 
the teenager. Caffeine speeds up 
our sense of time; so does hard 
work. So a good day’s work with 
coffee breaks slips by effortlessly. 
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Some of us think we have a “built- 
in clock.” And it seems the brain 
has a time-sense center. Whether 
it runs fast or slow depends on 
temperature, age, metabolism and 
emotional outlook. 


ait * 


THE STATUS RACE 


High school drop-outs have been 
blamed on such factors as teenage 
restlessness, lack of intellectual 
stimulation and early marriages. 
Add another: the high cost of high 
school status for students of low- 
income families, many of whom 
haven’t strong motivation for stick- 
ing it out anyway. A “free” public 
high school can be costly. Prof. 
Errett Hummel of Portland (Ore- 
gon) State College estimates that 
the average high school student in 
Oregon spends $238.46 a year on 
extras. Surveying 88 percent of 
the state’s high schools he found 
typical expenses were: up to $18 
for a student body card, $30 for 
other tickets and $32 for class 
jewelry. Dances added costs for 
dresses, and a prom escort faced 
paying up to $20 for the big night. 
Many can’t afford to keep up. At 
two high schools studied, only one- 
third of the students could afford 
class jewelry. At another, only one- 
fifth could afford the junior-senior 
prom. This can be the last straw 
for youngsters already unhappy in 
school, Professor Hummel reports. 
“If the gang travels to the next 
town for a game and you can’t go; 
if the club sweater costs more 
than your family can afford—some- 
times these things pile up until 
school just isn’t worthwhile.” iv 
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NOW EVERY HOME CAN HAVE IT...READY TO POUR ON-THE-ROCKS. 
Now you can offer your guests smart, impressive drinks— cocktails. For less cost 
per drink than plain whiskey! Heublein Cocktails are made with choicest liquor, 
expertly proportioned ... always superb. No work. Just pour right on-the-rocks, 


9 KINDS—FULL STRENGTH—READY TO SERVE. Extra Dry Martini, 67.5 proof. Vodka 
Martini, 60 proof. Manhattan, Dry Manhattan, 55 proof. Daiquiri, Whiskey Sour, Side Car, 
52.5 proof. Old Fashioned, 62 proof. Stinger, 50 proof. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 


You’ve 
got it made 


with 


HEUBLEIN ‘= COCKTAILS 


(pronounced Hugh-Bline) Also enjoy Heublein Cordials, 20 delicious flavors 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Hunter’s gamble is paying off 


“This is work?” asks happy bachelor Tab Hunter. 


ELEVISION GAVE me a chance to 
act—on Playhouse 90 and spec- 
taculars,” says the star of N.B.C.- 
TV’s new comedy series, The Tab 
Hunter Show. “My movie parts 
were mostly limited to ‘Dad, can I 
have the car tonight?’ dialogue, 
and I once went 15 months without 
making a picture. Finally I bought 
my release from my Warners’ con- 
tract—which had four years to run 
—for $100,000. I’m still paying it 
off, but it was worth the gamble.” 
Bachelor Tab Hunter’s TV show 
casts him as a bachelor cartoonist 
drawing a bead on a flock of beau- 
tiful girls week after week—not 
unlike the bachelor cavortings of 
Bachelor Father and The Bob 
Cummings Show. 

“I enjoy the variety TV offers,” 
says Hunter, who owns one-half of 
the series. “Playing a different sit- 
uation every week is fun. But com- 
edy is also a tougher challenge 
than drama, because it’s built over 
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and around the written lines.” 

His busy shooting schedule leaves 
Tab little time for riding his two 
horses, one a hunter, the other a 
jumper. “It’s frustrating,” he says, 
“because I enjoy riding and ice 
skating almost as much as acting.” 

Hunter lives in the San Fernando 
Valley—“one acre and house. My 
friends say I have the only Oriental 
antique ranch anywhere—it’s all 
cushions, low tables and a Japanese 
garden by the pool.” Last June, 
with two friends as partners, the 
blue-eyed actor opened an Orien- 
tal art shop in Beverly Hills called 
Tab Hunter’s Far East. 

Born Arthur Gelien on July 11, 
1931 in New York City, he was 
renamed for the movies by agent 
Dick Clayton. Clayton took “Hun- 
ter” from the horses the actor 
likes, then said, “Now we have to 
tab you something first.” He’s 
taken a lot of kidding as “Tab,” 
but prefers it to “Art.” 

His first movie break was as a 
“male bathing beauty” in Island of 
Desire. “I was so bad,” he recalls, 
“that I couldn’t get a part after- 
ward.” But his blond good looks 
and lanky (6 %”, 173 pounds) 
physique eventually won him a 
movie contract and teenage fans. 

Three years ago, Hunter’s re- 
cording of Young Love sold over 
1,000,000 discs. “But I can’t sing,” 
he admits. “I need special handling.” 

Hunter hopes TV audiences go 
for his show. “I want people to see 
that I’ve learned a great deal since 
Island of Desire, he says, “or else 
a lot of studying has been wasted.” 

—MARK NICHOLS 
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Your Key 
toa 
Quality Watch 


There are some 30,000 retail jewelers in 
the United States and they will prob- 
ably sell well over two million watches 
of all varieties this month. Here are 
some pertinent facts to help you get the 
best value for your money when you 
select a watch for a gift or for yourself. 


For precision and durability it is es- 
sential that the watch you buy should 
have a timing-control center with a real 
jewel-lever. Although most parts and 
features are common to all watches 
there is one—INCABLOC—which is 
found only in watches manufactured 
with a jewel-lever escapement. Incabloc 
is the shock protective system that 
maintains the accuracy and quality of 
these watches and reduces repair costs 
to a minimum. Incabloc is easily recog- 
nized by its lyre-shape spring and can 
be seen at the center of the moving bal- 
ance wheel. 


To date over 200 million Incabloc- 
equipped watches have been sold by the 
world’s leading manufacturers. 


Ask your jeweler to certify that the 
watch he sells you is manufactured 
with the authentic Incabloc shock pro- 
tective system. It is your key to a qual- 
ity watch. 





timing-control 


center 





jewelled-lever 


Incabloc © 





hairspring 





balance wheel 


(Advertisement) 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Saved from shipwreck, Robinsons kneel to pray. 


A FAMILY’s fight for survival is the 
theme of two holiday films, photo- 
graphed in Technicolor against con- 
trasting, exotic locales. Walt Dis- 
ney’s Swiss Family Robinson 
capitalizes on the lush green foliage 
of Tobago, in the British West 
Indies; The Sundowners empha- 
sizes the stark, arid landscapes of 
the Australian bush country. 
Adapted from Johann Wyss’ chil- 
dren’s classic, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson details a shipwrecked family’s 
adventures on a tropical isle. Dis- 
ney’s carefully calculated, sure-fire 
formula for family fun is every- 
where evident. There are the lov- 
ing, strong parents (Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, John Mills); their fearless 
sons (James MacArthur, Tommy 
Kirk, Kevin Corcoran), cast to 
appeal to three different age levels; 
a pert, spunky girl (Janet Munro), 
for romance; head-on battles with 
pirates; and a varied array of 
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wild animals, for added excitement. 
In The Sundowners, Robert 
Mitchum plays a restless sheep- 
herder whose home is a pitched 
tent, set up at sunset. His devoted 
wife (Deborah Kerr) and 14-year- 
old son (Michael Anderson Jr.) 
long to settle on their own farm. 
But the sheep drover’s wanderlust 
continually uproots their dreams. 
A refreshing change from overly 
violent TV Westerns and “private- 
eyes,’ The Sundowners focuses on 
conflicts of the heart. Yet those in- 
volved understand and deeply love 
one another, and this warm feeling 
permeates the film. The drover’s 
wife and son follow him on his next 
cross-country trek, certain that be- 
ing together—anywhere—is what 
matters. The actors—including 
Peter Ustinov as a colorful drover 
and Glynis Johns as a lusty hotel- 
keeper—make their characters un- 
commonly appealing.—M.N. 


When the sun goes down, sheepherders seek shelter. 
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How to 

get personal 
with the 

man you love 














Please Him with Paris Belts personalized 
with jewelry initial buckles 


Each initial is genuine gold leaf, perma- 

nently embossed into a rich, onyx-tone 

plaque. Every buckle a distinctive piece of 

fine jewelry. Which belt would he like? 

e Top—Hefty, hearty ‘‘Paris’’* Elastic Belt with 
initial buckle. A really offbeat gift. $2.50. 

e Center—Tough, tawny top-grain steerhide with 
elegant new initial slide buckle, only $5. 

e Below—Smooth, supple tubular cowhide belt, 
spruced up witha modern initial hook buckle. $5. 


. Pat. Off. A, Stein & Co, + Chicago - New York « L. A. 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Threepenny Opera’s ‘‘Mack the Knife,’ surrounded by fancy ladies. 


O the shark has pretty teeth dear 

And he shows them a-pearly white, 

Just a jackknife has Macheath dear 

But he keeps it out of sight. . . 
These lyrics, from the catchy jazz 
tune Mack the Knife, open The 
Threepenny Opera, the longest 
running show in America today. 
Since its New York premiére on 
September 20, 1955, this off-Broad- 
way production has continued play- 
ing to capacity audiences intrigued 
by its ragtime music. Last October, 
a touring company also opened for 
a long engagement in Los Angeles. 

Loosely based on John Gay’s 
18th-century The Beggar’s Opera, 
Threepenny is a collaboration by 
dramatist Bert Brecht and the late 
composer Kurt Weill: It first opened 
in Berlin in 1928 and was instantly 
acclaimed. The libretto is a social 
satire set in the underworld of 
pimps, prostitutes and petty thieves, 
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headed by a scarred 
rogue, Macheath 
(“Mack the Knife’). 

Offended by Three- 
penny’s “decadent 
American rhythms,” 
the Nazis finally 
banned it. Adapted 
into English by Marc 
Blitzstein as a tribute 
to Weill, the revival 
is housed in a small 
Greenwich Village 
theater. It was orig- 
inally financed for 
$8,792 and has paid its 
investors almost 500 
percent profit. Today 
the touring production 
is budgeted at $100,000. 
Nearly 500 actors (top 
salary: $80 a week) 
have portrayed its 22 roles. Pro- 
ducers Stanley Chase and Carmen 
Capalbo rely on a list of some 
600 actor-singers when cast mem- 
bers leave for better-paying jobs. 

Threepenny’s music has _ had 
phenomenal popularity. The M-G-M 
album sold over 500,000 copies. 
Mack the Knife, recorded by 36 
singers (most successful: Louis 
Armstrong, Bobby Darin, Ella Fitz- 
gerald) , sold another 10,000,060 discs. 

A 1931 German movie version 
was also revived last summer in 
New York. The film’s original neg- 
ative was destroyed by the Nazis; 
this print was pieced together after 
a long European search. 

Since the show’s off-Broadway 
premiére, actors impersonating the 
dapper “Mack the Knife” have 
worn out 20 canes, 35 derbies and 
22 pairs of shoes—and the end is 
not in sight.—M.N. 
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Chatham-Created Emeralds can be compared... . 

but only with natural emeralds. These rich, brilliant 

translucent jewels are as beautiful as the finest natural emerald and so much 
like the natural that special tests are necessary to make positive 
identification. Chatham-Created Emeralds sell at about one-fifth the price 

of natural emeralds. Chatham-Created Emeralds in exquisite settings of 
platinum and gold with diamonds are available at the precious jewelry counter 
of leading jewelry and department stores. Facts ABOUT CHATHAM-CREATED EMERALDS 

Prices start as low as $80.00. a 


1 ce ’ ; 
Write for booklet, The Story of V2 CARAT $30 TO $110 1 CARAT $70 TO $280 i¥2 CARAT $105 TO $480 =. 2: CARATS $160 TO $740 


’ wre ° .»? Prices vary depending on quality and size. Depth of 
Chatham-Created Emeralds”. color, translucency, brilliancy and carat weight 
determine the value of Chatham-Created Emeralds. 


CULTURED GEM STONES INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
DIVISION OF IPEKDJIAN INC In Canada: MARVEL JEWELRY LTD., Toronto 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE _seiited by Florence Semon 


Posy Puff will bloom on the dress- 
ing table of a lady who likes pretty 
things. Large rose on one side, soft 
puff on other. Stem to hold it by 
is green satin. Pink, blue, beige, 
red, peach or aqua colored rose. 
$3.70 pp. Lord & Taylor, Dept. 
COR, Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Large snack servers make fine 
household gifts. Unbreakable poly- 
styrene; each has three quart ca- 
pacity. Man wears perky bow tie 
and felt mustache. Woman with 
large flower eyes in red, yellow or 
lilac trim. $5.20 ea. pp. Par Gifts, 
100-C Keats Ave., Hartsdale, N. Y. 


That special man on your list 
will enjoy these genuine leather 
palmed driving gloves. Of stretch 
nylon; one size fits all. Finished 
inside in soft, woolly vonnel for 
warmth and comfort. Available in 
gray and tawny tan. $2.95 pr. pp. B. 
A. Nagy, P.O. Box 456, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 


Little angel’s dress has zippered 
back and can be used as pajama 
bag, toy bag or little girl’s handbag. 
Dress and wings are white rayon 
and it has gold ribbon for hanging 
and carrying. 19” high. $3.50 pp. 
Gay Gift Co., Dept. COR-1, 480 
Teaneck Rd., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


90 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 





the 
greatest 
watch 
achievement 
of the 
century— 
THE 
WORLD'S 


THINNEST 


SELF-WINDING 
WATCH! 


Only the internationally-known genius of Lucien Piccard could create the world’s thinnest 


/ i: f, automatic watch with flying sweep-second hand. Mere wrist motions wind this superb time- 
Oea t Yhark 


piece, and the revolutionary one-piece case makes the Sea Shark Supreme 100% waterproof.* 
~ 4 dustproof—and shockproof as well! See this new dimension in time by Lucien Piccard. Available 
Op CELE in stainless steel, gold-filled, 14K gold, and precious white palladium, from $89.50 to $225.00 
FTI. At better jewelry stores everywhere. For illustrated brochure, write: 
* Waterproof provided original seal is restored if opened 


for servicing. All Lucien Piccard Watches have fully- LUCIEN PICCARD WATCH CORP. 


jeweled precision movements 550 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.* Dept. 10A 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


If he has pipe dreams, give him 
this cool smoking “Doodler” pipe, 
scientifically constructed to dissi- 
pate heat before it scorches the 
tongue. Of aged, imported briar; 
lightweight with good bowl space. 
$4.95 pp. John Surrey, Ltd., J, 11 
W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Puppet washcloth makes bath time 
fun for youngsters. Fits over the 
hand to perform all sorts of funny 
expressions. Made of thirsty terry 
cloth in white with red trim, pink 
with blue or blue with pink trim. 
$1.15 pp. Elder Craftsmen Shop, 
850 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Three-in-one gift. Necklace fea- 
tures three-strand gold chain and 
three-strand pearl which can be 
worn together or separately. New 
type clasp unsnaps to make indi- 
vidual gold chain or pearl neck- 
lace. By Coro. $3.55 pp. Bitran’s, 
45 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Delightfully warm are these gen- 
uine natural tan and white Alpaca 
fur slippers. Imported from Peru; 
sheepskin lined for double warmth. 
Children’s (10 to 3), $5.95; Women’s 
(4 to 9), $7.95; Men’s (10 to 13), 
$8.95 pp. Pinata Party, Dept. C, 
129 MacDougal St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 
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A New Zenith Hearing Aid... 
Inconspicuous Beyond Belief 


‘Zw 


ZENITH’S 


One of the Magnificent New Gold Seal Series Hearing Aids! 


Already an outstanding 


favorite of the hard-of-hearing, the © 


Medallion looks as slim as regular 
eyeglasses, and it’s more attractive 
than most. The Medallion is fully 
one-third smaller than the previous 
Zenith eyeglass model. Yet it offers 
all the “Living Sound” quality of per- 


formance you expect from Zenith. 
Custom-contoured temple bars are 
adjustable. Volume control, sepa- 
rate on-off switch; four-transistor 
circuit. Adaptable to most frame 
styles.* See the new Medallion at 
your Zenith dealer. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Hearing Aids. 


*Lenses, frame fronts and related professional services in connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aids 
are extra and available only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician. 
Zenith — the World’s Finest Line of Quality Hearing Aids. Priced from $50 to $550, 
Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price. All sold with 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 56Z 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 335, Illinois 


Please send me a free 


“cut-out” 


) 


HEARING AIDS 


of the new 
Zenith Medallion, plus a 
list of the Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid Dealers in my area. city 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


since 5 leading regional oil companies have joined to 
. form HUMBLE America’s Leading Energy Company 


The resources of Carter, Esso, Humble, 
Oklahoma and Pate are joined to form the 
new Humble Oil & Refining Company. The 
name comes from an oil field and a town 
near Houston, which was the origin of 
Humble Oil Company about 50 years ago. 

Humble today finds, refines, distributes 
and markets more oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts than any other domestic oil operation. 
It is backed by the nation’s leading oil 





energy research laboratories . . . with 
more petroleum advances than any other 
U.S. research group. It combines all these 
resources to bring you “Happy Motoring” 
products and services through more than 
30,000 service stations coast-to-coast. 

This Humble leadership promises you 
more of the best of new products first. Not 
only products for your car, but also for 
the growing needs of America. 


PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


She’ll serve her guests with bells 
on in this gay taffeta apron. Pock- 
et is really detachable potholder 
held by two bell buttons. Black and 
pink, blue and green or rose and 
purple. $5.35 pp. Frederick’s of 
Hollywood, Dept. 5611, 1430 N. Ca- 
huenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“Silly Old Grandma With Pic- 
tures In Purse” is meaning of 
“S.0.G. with P.LP.” It’s engraved 
on cover of this golden metal photo 
case. Wafer-thin case holds 16 pic- 
tures, each protected by clear plas- 
tic. $1.00 pp. Gifts Galore, Dept. 
G-44, Box 272, Culver City, Calif. 


Shades of the Wild West. Cherokee 
Indian arrowhead cuff links will 
score a bull’s-eye on your gift target. 
Arrowheads are mounted in ster- 
ling silver. About 300 years old; 
come with card of authenticity. 
$15.00 pr. pp. Merrin Jewelry, CO, 
530 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Just what Junior needs—a tool set 
like Dad’s. These quality precision 
tools actually work. Set consists of 
box wrench, hammer, pliers, screw 
driver and monkey wrench. Each 
individually hung on genuine cow- 
hide belt. $1.69 pp. Damar’s, 717 
Damar Building, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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“King George lV 


in its Authentic Scottish gift wrap 


‘Oe 
[in 
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Give and serve the Scotch that’s recognized 
g 


as Edinburgh’s most popular. 


86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Florentine inspired purse atomizer 
envelops you with fine mist of 
fragrance. Has non-breakable plas- 
tic injector to draw perfume from 
bottle and deposit it in atomizer. 
No leakage or evaporation. $5.00 
pp. Charlo Buyers, Dept. C, 311 W. 
50th St., New York 19, New York. 


Don’t think—throw the dart at 
Top Level Decision-Maker to solve 
problems with comic relief. Has 30- 
day table and decisions include 
“Employ double talk—play golf— 
file it and forget it, etc.” $1.79 pp. 
Idiots Delight unLtd., Dept. CT, 556 
Washington St., Wellesley 81, Mass. 








Satisfy baby’s curiosity for get- 
ting into things with this safe plas- 
tic toy. No loose parts. Has doors, 
drawers, cranks, knobs, telephone 
dial, a clock, etc. Can be attached 
to play pen or crib. Comes assem- 
bled. $5.00 pp. Wilco, Dept. 10, 35 S. 
Park Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Miniature fruit cakes have nine 
varieties of fruits and five of nuts. 
Package contains four white cakes 
and four traditional dark cakes; 
also a jar of Brandy Hard Sauce. 
By Grace Rush. $2.59 pp. Charles 
& Co., Inc., Dept. MA, 340 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Jungle fever is all the rage this 
year and you'll be right in style 
with this clutch bag of imported 
rabbit fur sheared and dyed to look 
like leopard. Also available in 
zebra and civet cat look-alikes. 
$5.48 pp. Barilen Corp., Dept. PT- 
22, 11 E. 47th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Miniature Florentine chess set is 
similar in detail to first sets in 11th 
and 12th century Europe. Of break- 
resistant plastic, each figure stands 
15” tall. Looks hand-carved. With 
8” square board and instruction 
book. $1.00 pp. Spencer Gifts, 399 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


If you’re going to serve martinis 
and old fashioneds at your holiday 
parties, you'll want this unique 
lemon peeler. Italian import with 
adjustable blade for desired thick- 
ness. Rosewood handle; 7” long 
over-all. $1.95 pp. The Lighthouse 
Inc., Dept. C-4, Plymouth, Mass. 


Put a quarter in the calendar 
bank every day and you'll have 
$100 next Christmas. Date changes 
when coin is inserted. Also records 
total savings. Has calendar pad on 
front. $2.25 each; 3 for $6.50 pp. 
Leecraft, Dept. CRC, 300 Albany 
Avenue, Brooklyn 13, New York. 


30 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 198. 





TREASURED GIFTS 


Created in the tradition of precious jewelry, designs by Krementz have 
lasting, classic beauty. With its heavy overlay of 14Kt. gold, this fine 
jewelry has all of the richness and much of the wearing quality of solid 
gold. You will always feel special pride in giving it . . . or wearing it. 


Top left: Necklace $17.50 Earrings $15 Dogwood Motif: Necklace $17.59 Earrings $12.50 
Brocch $13.50 Top right: Earrings $10 Necklace $7 Grape Motif: Earrings $17.50 
Neckloce $11.50 Brooch $27 Above with cultured pearls, Center; Hand-carved Ivory Rose, 
Eorrings $13 Brooch $16.50 (prices plus tax} 


14 KT. GOLD OVERLAY 


Krementz, Newark, N. J. Available wherever fine jewelry is sold. 





Filters for tlavor 
-finest flavor by far! - 





THE TAREYTON RING 
MARKS THE REAL THING! DUAL FILTER 


Tareyton has the taste- Dual Filter does it! 


HERE’S HOW THE DUAL FILTER DOES IT: 
) ‘>, 1-It combines a unique inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL 


... definitely proved to make the taste of a cigarette mild and 
smooth... 


2. with a pure white outer filter. Together they select and bal- 
i. ance the flavor elements in the smoke. Tareyton’s flavor-balance 
&. %e gives you the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
Aa ; 


se nt ac rureR LAN CY lon 


d a “a « 
Product of Me Mesrioan Sobacco Company — Sobaceo is our middle name ©. T.ce. 





The little convict’s 
courage and athletic skill 
infused the grim 

prison with a spirit it 
had rarely known 


“The day Sing Sing licked us” 


BY EDWIN M. BARTON 


HE FINEST BASKETBALL PLAYER I have ever seen was a 

stumpy, courageous, unknown convict at Sing Sing 
Prison. For one unforgettable afternoon, his brilliant play 
pierced the gray gloom of the “Big House” and brought 
hardened prisoners out of their seats cheering and even 
weeping, stirred by a college spirit few had ever known. 
Singlehandedly, he defeated my team—an all-star squad 
from the Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons—but I would not trade that one defeat for all 
our victories. The story began six years ago, when I be- 
came Student Activities Director at the Columbia medical 
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school. Our basketball captain, 
Howard Nay, urged me to sched- 
ule tougher opponents. “The boys 
would like more of a fight,” he 
said. The request prompted a major 
change in our policy. For the first 
time, we played against sterner, non- 
medical school competition. Even 
so, we won with monotonous ease— 
except for one game. The Sing Sing 
team held us to a slim six-point 
margin, our closest call in years. 

After the game, Gerald Curtin, 
the Sing Sing coach and recreation 
director, approached me. “How 
about a rematch next year?” he 
asked. “We still think we can beat 
you—especially since most of our 
starters will still be with us next 
season!” 

I called a team meeting and found 
that the. boys were all for another 
game with Sing Sing. 

For one thing, they enjoyed the 
unique experience of penetrating 
the forbidden and mysterious prison 
walls. They also believed that as stu- 
dent doctors they were helping trou- 
bled men by providing them with 
an afternoon of lively recreation. 

Once inside Sing Sing, vigilant 
guards treat even young visiting ath- 
letes as potential security risks. Be- 
fore being loaded into a windowless 
“paddy wagon” for the short ride to 
the gym, they are searched thor- 
oughly, and any metal object 
sharper than a cigarette lighter must 
be checked at the gatehouse. Then 
a guard asks for silence and delivers 
a short speech. 

“I am the sergeant assigned to 
your supervision while you are in- 
side the Prison,” he says. “You are 
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in my custody until you are checked 
back through the gate to the outside. 
Do not do anything without my 
specific permission. While you are 
playing, bear in mind that these 
men are convicted criminals. If you 
should see anyone you recognize, do 
not speak with him. During the 
game, do not talk with players ex- 
cept where it pertains to the game, 
and keep such conversation to tech- 
nical basketball language.” 

With this, he signals the gateman 
in the tower, and the team is let 
through two successive steel gates. 
The last gate opens only wide 
enough to allow one man at a time 
to pass through, and on the other 
side the players are herded into the 
wagon, with a guard on each side. 

In a few minutes, the truck backs 
up to the door of a large building. 
The guards step out and motion for 
the players to follow. All hustle di- 
rectly into the building, through a 
door leading directly to the visiting 
team’s dressing room. Again, the 
visitors are counted, and two guards 
remain with them as they put on 
their uniforms. 

As our team trotted on court, I 
shook hands with Coach Curtin. As 
we chatted, he pointed to one of his 
Sing Sing players, a stocky fellow of 
about 25 who was shooting baskets 
at the far end of the court. “That’s 
Corwin,” Gerry told me. “He gets 
out tomorrow after serving a term 
for burglary. Two years ago, when 
he came to me, he had never played 
basketball. But he stuck with the 
game and worked up to a varsity 
position. Now I believe he’s going 
to be all right on the outside. We 
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won’t be seeing him here again.” 
Curtin smiled with satisfaction. 

Just before the opening whistle, I 
called my players together. “Run up 
a quick lead so we can take it easy 
in the second half,” I told them. 

In accordance with our strategy, 
we rolled up 14 quick points to Sing 
Sing’s two—a basket by Corwin. 


Strict prison rules melted away as 


everyone rushed to congratulate Corwin. 


But the prison’s players were begin- 
ning to recover from our opening 
attack. Corwin and their tall, red- 
headed center, Craft, began to find 
the range. By the end of the first 
quarter, our lead had been cut to 
four points. 

Shortly before the half-time in- 
termission, Corwin dribbled through 





our whole team and curled in yet 
another driving basket. Abruptly 
the scoreboard was changed to: 
Home 26; Visitors 25. 

Normally, Sing Sing prisoners 
cheer for a good play or shot. They 
are not team conscious, however. 
But now a ripple of interest swept 
the stands. There was still little fer- 
vent cheering; the change was sub- 
tler and unique to Sing Sing. 

High above the grandstand is 
the scoreboard. At floor level at the 
same end of the gymnasium is a 
huge blackboard with the word 
VISITORS in box-car letters. As 
messages are received that a pris- 
oner has a visitor, the inmate’s num- 
ber is written on the blackboard. 
When a number went up, the desig- 
nated man would leave for a rare 
visit with someone from the outside. 
But when Corwin sank the shot that 
put his team ahead, priority visibly 
shifted from the visitors’ board to 
the scoreboard. 

By this time, I sensed that my 
team was in trouble. Our rigorous 
medical-school work schedule pre- 
cludes long practice sessions that 
would keep the team in top physical 
condition. Obviously, Gerry Cur- 
tin had schooled his players to run 
us into the floor. At the half, we were 
11 points behind. Still, I had no 
doubt that after a rest we could re- 
gain the lead. 

But as I returned to my seat in the 
gym after the intermission, I felt it 
would be almost impossible to root 
against Corwin, who not only was a 
magnificent player but a good sport. 
Not once during the hard-fought 
first half did he fail to have a smile 
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on his face, He addressed himself 
to the contest as though it was a 
privilege to play. Although there 
was fierce, unavoidable body con- 
tact, he never complained—and 
often helped a fallen opponent to 
his feet. To beat Sing Sing, I knew 
we must stop the relentless attack of 
this smiling convict—but my heart 
wasn’t in it. 

“Corwin is just great this year,” 
I told Coach Curtin as our paths 
crossed going to our respective 
benches. “I remember him from a 
year ago, and I’ve never seen an 
athlete develop so fast.” 

““We’re lucky he’s here today,” an- 
swered Curtin. “He didn’t want to 
play because he gets out tomorrow, 
and if he got badly banged up in 
the game, he might not be in shape 
to leave.” But Corwin had decided 
to play. He wanted to help his team 
beat us—something that they had 
never done before—and he wanted 
to show his appreciation to Gerald 
Curtin, who had helped him find 
satisfaction in grueling discipline 
and honest achievement. 

Early in the third period, we 
edged in front once again, but from 
then on the lead changed hands with 
every basket. Desperately, I made 
frequent substitutions in an effort 
to keep my team fresh. But Corwin 
remained in the Sing Sing line-up, 
apparently tireless and _ releasing 
bull’s-eye shots despite the most 
careful guarding. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Corwin’s legs were knotted and dis- 
colored by varicose veins. His calf 
muscles were lumped up in one spot, 
his locomotion was uneven and his 
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pivoting jerky and awkward. His 
dribbling or shooting seemingly 
qualified him for an intramural 
basketball team and no more. Yet 
here he was leading a group of 
mediocre players in a nip-and-tuck 
duel with one of the fine graduate 
school teams in the Ivy League. 

With ten minutes to go, the game 
was still in doubt. I put our first- 
string team back into the game, 
hoping that Charlie Bucknam, who 
had been an all-star player at Bates 
College, could stop Corwin’s spec- 
tacular play. Bucknam had scored 
34 points against Sing Sing the year 
before. But Corwin promptly went 
on a fantastic scoring spree. His 
teammates fed him the ball con- 
stantly, and he never seemed to 
miss. Inexorably, Sing Sing forged 
further and further ahead. 

With one minute to go, Coach 
Curtin finally sent in a substitute 
for Corwin. The weary convict 
shook hands with Al Moscarella, 
who had been guarding him, and as 
he started toward the Sing Sing 
bench, his fellow inmates awoke to 
what was happening: Corwin was 
being taken out for the last time. I 
had never heard applause for a 
player at Sing Sing, but when some- 
one yelled, “Corwin’s coming out!” 
spontaneous cheers broke out and 
spectators began to rise, slowly at 
first, until every convict, official, 
guard and visiting player was on his 


feet. The place rang with a stand- 
ing ovation for a stoop-shouldered 
little man who had mastered basket- 
ball and fought his heart out to 
bring inspiration to every inmate. 

I knew the rules about not speak- 
ing to prisoners, but when the final 
horn sounded, I asked Coach Cur- 
tin if I could congratulate Corwin 
personally before he headed back to 
his cell block. But Curtin had an- 
ticipated my request. “Mr. Barton,” 
he said. “I want you to meet one of 
our players.” He pushed Corwin 
forward. I gripped his hand and 
told him that he had played the 
greatest game I had ever seen, 
wished him luck and invited him to 
visit me at any time. 

Behind me all ten of our players 
had lined up to shake Corwin’s 
hand. Out of the corner of my eye, 
I saw the sergeant who had ordered 
us not to speak to prisoners. I stared 
at him and he winked, a broad smile 
on his face. 

On the way to the shower room, I 
looked at the stands, which last year 
had emptied seconds after the game 
was over. Hundreds of prisoners 
were still standing fast, a few of 
them with tears in their eyes, watch- 
ing the Columbia players congratu- 
late Corwin. 

For that one moment, at least, 
Sing Sing was not a prison but a 
college of triumph and hope which 
all could attend. iv 


NOTICE ON THE BULLETIN BOARD of a Louisville, Ken- 


tucky, church: 


Some people would like to take a trip to the moon 
but are afraid to sit in the front row at church. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


——-HAROLD HELFER 





a MAN CAME home from work 

and boasted to his wife, “I’ve 
just been made vice president of 
our firm.” Annoyed at his lack of 
humility, she snorted, “So what? 
Vice presidents are a dime a dozen. 
The supermarket where I shop has 
sO many vice presidents it even has 
one in charge of prunes.” 

The remark bothered him and in 
order to verify it he later called the 
market and asked for the vice 
president in charge of prunes. The 
voice at the other end inquired po- 
litely, “Packaged or Bulk?” 


—MRS. BETTY MCGRATH 


Ys” OPINED THE man in the 
barber’s chair, “a lot of girls 
marry men that remind them of 
Dad.” “Maybe,” said the barber, 
snipping away industriously, “that’s 
why mothers cry at weddings.” 


—RIP COLLINS 
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a DRIVING INSTRUCTOR who 
was giving a lesson to a lady 
friend of mine explained that he 
wished her to creep up slowly to a 
stop instead of putting on the brakes 
suddenly. He also told her he want- 
ed her to start the car slowly in- 
stead of with a sudden jerk. 

“In other words,” he said, “in 
this car I want lots of creeps, but 
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no jerks 3 —MARJORIE BILLODEAUX 


a WITH WHAT income do you 
plan to support my daugh- 
ter?” asked the prospective father- 
in-law. 

“Five thousand a year,” replied 
the suitor. 

“T see,” said the father. “So with 
the five thousand allowance she 
gets from me yearly—” 

“T’ve already counted that.” 

—HOWARD LISHINSKY 

WO FISHERMEN SITTING on a 

bridge, their lines in the water 

below, made a bet as to who would 

catch the first fish. One got a bite 

and got so excited that he fell off 
the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if 
you’re going to dive for them, the 
bet’s off.” 


—MEL GOLDSTEIN 


Ape HARDWICKE TELLS of an 

auto drive he took with Ralph 
Richardson, British actor. When a 
policeman stopped the car because 
of a traffic violation, Richardson 
said: “I am Sir Ralph Richardson. 
Seated next to me is Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. And behind me is Sir 
Laurence Olivier. . . .” The officer 
replied: “I don’t care if it’s the 
whole bloody Round Table—you’re 
still getting a ticket.” 


—-LEONARD LYONS 
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N ABSENT-MINDED professor had 

a decidedly bad taste in his 

mouth one morning so he stopped 
to see his family doctor. 

“Pulse seems to be all right,” the 
doctor said after a quick check. 
“Stick out your tongue.” 

The professor did and the doctor 
looked. “‘Hum,” he observed, “it 
looks okay, but why the postage 
stamp?” 

“Oh,” the professor said happily, 
“so that’s where I left it.” 


—ARNELLA STEWART 


an Y SISTER. WHO recently pur- 
chased a beautiful Pekingese 
puppy, took it with her when she 
spent the week end with her nephew 
and family. When six-year-old 
Michelle saw the pug-nosed pup, 
she asked, ‘“‘What did he run into?” 


—MRS. LEAH M. HOLMES 


BEWILDERED Englishman wan- 

dered into an American drug- 
store and asked for a small tube of 
tooth paste. The druggist handed 
him a package marked “Large.” 

“I’m afraid you didn’t under- 
stand,” the Britisher said. “I asked 
for a small tube.” 

“That’s right, sir,’ was the an- 
swer, “it comes in three sizes— 
Large, Giant and Super. I gave you 
the small size—Large. 

——-MRS. HENRY MASON 


nye YOUNG LAWYER had been de- 
livering a long and tiresome dis- 
sertation on the merits of his case 
when, noting the apparent lack of 
interest on the part of the judge, 
he asked: “Is it the pleasure of the 
court that I continue?” 

The judge sighed and replied: 
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“Pleasure, my dear sir, has long 
been out of the question, but you 


may proceed.” LILLIAN STOKES 


NCE, WHEN GENERAL Ulysses S. 
Grant was visiting Scotland, his 
host gave him a demonstration of 
a game, new to Grant, called golf. 
Carefully, the host placed the ball 
on the tee and took a mighty swing, 
sending chunks of turf flying but 
not touching the ball. 

Grant watched the exhibition 
quietly, but after the sixth unsuc- 
cessful attempt to hit the ball, he 
turned to his perspiring, embar- 
rassed host and commented dryly, 
“There seems to be a fair amount 
of exercise in the game, but I fail 
to see the purpose of the ball.” 


—CHARLES FULLER 


t HEN THERE Is the story about 
the psychiatrist who has hit 
upon a new kind of shock treat- 
ment: he sends his bill in advance. 
—DELLA TOWNSEND 

ps WOMAN ENTERED a hardware 
store and told the clerk she 
would like to see some wallpaper 
samples. After he had shown her a 
dozen or more patterns, she ex- 
claimed: “Ah, now we're getting 
somewhere. That’s the exact oppo- 


site of what I want!” 
—Wall Street Journal 


—— DISCUSSION AT the dinner 
table centered around the young 
man who was, from the amount of 
time he spent in the vicinity, obvi- 


ously interested in the teenage 
daughter. The point was, just how 
interested. “Well,” said Dad, “he 
can’t be too serious. He’s still charg- 
ing me to cut the grass.” —nr coums 
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BY LESTER AND IRENE DAVID 


Beware 

the — 
“reducing”’ 

doctors 


The only thing they reduce 
permanently is your 
pocketbook—and they may 
cost you your 

health or even your life 


geet “obesity specialists” are operating jam- 
packed weight-reducing mills all over the country. The 
growing popularity of these practitioners is the newest 
health menace in America. These “specialists” are pumping 
potentially dangerous drugs into patients without adequate 
physical examinations, personal diagnosis or careful follow- 
up. We have seen patients queue up to get their shots or 
pills on an assembly-line basis. Their fat really rolls off—as 
much as 50 to 75 pounds—within a few months. But in 
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almost every case, the excess pound- 
age returns after the powerful medi- 
cations are halted. Only the fees 
paid are gone forever. And while 
the drugs are being taken, the un- 
suspecting patients are putting their 
health, even their lives, in jeopardy. 

While no accurate count has been 
made, medical experts estimate that 
several hundred “obesity specialists” 
are today treating many thousands 
of patients throughout the U.S. 
Oliver Field, director of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Depart- 
ment of Investigation says: “These 
practitioners constitute a very seri- 
ous and growing health menace in 
all parts of our country.” 

In the A.M.A. files is the tragic 
story of a young West Coast sec- 
retary who weighed nearly 200 
pounds. She had tried dieting for 
years without much success. One 
day, a friend informed her of a 
“simply marvelous” doctor. “He just 
gives you drugs and you don’t feel 
hungry at all,” the friend said. 

Eagerly the girl joined the mobs 
at the “specialist’s” office. A few 
weeks later, with the help of drugs, 
she had actually lost 15 pounds. One 
night, however, she suddenly felt ill. 
She rapidly became worse and with- 
in a few days she died. The coroner 
reported that the powerful drugs 
had killed her. 

Physicians told us of many other 
cases of illness and even tragedy 
suffered at the hands of callous drug 
dispensers. For example, a 40-year- 
old overweight woman in a mid- 
western suburb went to a reputable 
physician for help in reducing. The 
doctor examined her, and suggested 
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psychotherapy. He had detected 
that the woman derived emotional 
satisfaction from gorging herself. 
For her, a diet would be useless. 

The woman paid one visit to a 
psychiatrist, then impatiently went 
to an “obesity specialist.” The drugs 
she received actually succeeded in 
curbing her appetite—but they also 
deprived her of a vital emotional re- 
lease: overeating. She plunged into 
deep mental depression and finally 
killed herself. 

Many “reducing specialists” ad- 
vertise their treatments in violation 
of medical ethics and some go as 
far as “guaranteeing” that patients 
will lose as many pounds as they 
wish. Some have so many patients 
—from whom each takes upwards 
of $100,000 annually at $5 to $25 
per visit—that they have opened 
chains of offices. 

Responsible medical authorities 
are issuing urgent warnings against 
the “color-pill specialists,” so named 
because of the varicolored pills they 
dole out. Actually, the medical pro- 
fession does not recognize any spe- 
cialty dealing with obesity. So any 
doctor who styles himself an “obesi- 
ty” or “reducing specialist” is lying 
to his patients. 

Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of 
New York City’s Bureau of Nutri- 
tion, bluntly declares: “These prac- 
titioners are a blot on the medical 
profession, a scandal and a rising 
menace to health.” 

We learned at firsthand about one 
“reducing specialist.” The female 
half of this reporting team—-who 
perhaps could afford to lose five 
pounds—visited his office in the 
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Midwest. A nurse explained that 
Doctor X was not there, that Doctor 
Y staffed this branch. Subsequently, 
we learned that patients rarely see 
Doctor X at all. His aides in branch 
offices do all the work. 

After taking down information on 
a card, the nurse seated the reporter 
in a small room, twirled a knob— 
and Doctor X’s voice flooded the 
room from a tape recording. For 15 
minutes the tape lectured her about 
the weight-reducing procedure. The 
voice said that the patient would re- 
ceive a weekly supply of capsules 
that are “harmless, not habit form- 
ing,” and “won’t make you sick. The 
medicines will count the calories for 
you,” the voice advised. “You can 
expect to lose 15 to 30 pounds the 
first month and after that ten to 
15 pounds per month.” 

Then the nurse weighed and 
measured the reporter and Doctor 
Y proceeded with his “physical ex- 
amination.” This consisted only of 
listening to the chest, reading blood 
pressure, counting the pulse and 
feeling the neck with his hands. 
Then he gave her two plastic con- 
tainers filled with brightly colored 
capsules. The reporter was given 
dosage instructions and told to re- 
turn in a week. 

Needless to say, she did not re- 
turn. The pills were combinations of 
strong drugs which might, as we will 
see, do serious damage to health. 

Because of the pitifully inade- 
quate physical checkups given pa- 
tients by the “obesity specialists” 
and lack of follow-up examinations, 
the result can be extremely danger- 
ous. For example, Dr. Herbert Pol- 
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lack, associate professor of clinical 
medicine at New York University 
Medical Center in New York City, 
points out that patients with in- 
cipient hernias court serious trouble 
if they take off too much weight too 
quickly and aren’t watched. A po- 
tentially fatal condition known as 
strangulated hernia can result. 

Obesity practitioners rely almost 
entirely on drastic medication for 
reducing. Yet only last July, the 
Council on Drugs of the A.M.A. 
asserted that there are no complete- 
ly satisfactory drugs for reducing 
available to physicians today! 

A number of years ago, the 
A.M.A. cautioned physicians against 
the needless use of potent medica- 
tions on overweight patients. “Ap- 
parently,” asserts Oliver Field, 
“some doctors of medicine and 
osteopaths have either forgotten or 
have not heard of the warnings.” 

Yet the obesity mills continue to 
dispense a variety of powerhouse 
medications. What are these and 
how do they take off weight? 


1. Drugs that speed up the 
metabolism. 


Thyroid extract is given to in- 
crease the rate at which the body 
burns up food so that it won’t be 
deposited as surplus fat. 

DANGER: Explains Dr. Pollack: 
“Thyroid extract puts an added bur- 
den on the heart and circulatory 
system of a normal person. If some- 
one is 30 percent overweight, his 
organs are already working their 
rated capacity. When he takes 
thyroid, he overloads the capacity.” 

By putting added stress on the cir- 
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“The American Medical Association does 
not recognize any ‘obesity’ or ‘reducing’ 
specialty. Nor does overweight require a 
‘special’ type of physician. Obesity should 
always be treated by a doctor as part of 
the patient’s general health problem.” 


Dr. E. Vincent Askey 


President, American Medical Association 


culatory system, Dr. Pollack points 
out, thyroid medication can bring 
on attacks of angina pectoris (ex- 
cruciating chest pains). The drug 
can also cause toxic goiter or hyper- 
thyroidism, which can create per- 
manent heart damage. In addition, 
the medication can create irregulari- 
ties of heartbeat, leading to a serious 
impairment of blood circulation. 
Heart failure can result. 

A publication of the A.M.A. says 
that doses of thyroid extract large 
enough to reduce weight are “beset 
with grave hazards . . . worse than 
the obesity itself to correct.” 


2. Drugs that flush water out 
of the body. 

Diuretics are given by “obesity 
specialists” to stimulate the removal 
of extracellular fluid by way of the 
kidneys. The A.M.A. points out: 
“Weight loss by water excretion is 
meaningless and _ senseless.” The 
water is soon regained by the body. 

DANGER: Dr. Philip L. White, 
secretary of the Council on Foods 
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and Nutrition of the A.M.A., warns 
that unwarranted use of diuretics in 
addition to placing an increased 
load on the kidneys can cause serious 
dehydration and mineral depletion. 
And, if too much water is flushed 
from the body, the urine becomes so 
concentrated that normal kidney 
function is disrupted. The result? 
The possible formation of kidney 
stones. Severe dehydration can also 
produce dizziness that interferes 
with daily work efficiency. 


3. Drugs that eliminate body 
wastes. 

Cathartics (strong laxatives) are 
administered to hurry the elimina- 
tion of food before it can be turned 
into fat. 

DANGER: Daily doses of strong 
laxatives can upset the digestive sys- 
tem. Secretary Arthur S. Flemming 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare says: “If 
laxatives were taken in sufficiently 
high dosages and for a sufficient 
period of time to be effective in 
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weight reduction, the balance in the 
absorption of nutritional factors 
would be upset.” In other words, the 
food would be rushed through the 
body so rapidly that necessary vita- 
mins and minerals would be lost. 

4. Drugs that supposedly curb 
the appetite. 

Amphetamine and amphetamine- 
like drugs, the A.M.A. asserts, create 
a kind of exhilaration. The desire to 
eat is eased because of this pepped- 
up feeling. Have you heard of “ben- 
nies”? They are taken by truck 
drivers to stay awake during long 
hauls, by students studying all night, 
by beatniks for kicks and by athletes. 
“Bennies” are Benzedrine or am- 
phetamine sulfate. That’s what the 
“specialists” are handing out. 


DANGER: The A.M.A. Council 


on Drugs reports that since the pep 


pills create insomnia, “they are of 
no value” to the night-nibbler. They 
also may cause restlessness, excite- 
ment, depression, irritability, ex- 
haustion, headache, dizziness, hali- 
tosis, dryness of mouth, burning in 
the throat, heartburn, nausea, vom- 
iting and diarrhea.” 

Amphetamines can also increase 
blood pressure and make the heart 
work harder. In addition, some are 
habit forming and require a long, 
painful cure. 

Reputable doctors told us that 
many patients of “obesity specialists” 
are tense, jittery and irritable, prac- 
tically jumping out of their skins 
from these drugs. The “obesity spe- 
cialists,” well aware of this, thought- 
fully prescribe sleeping pills also. 

Of course all of these drugs- 
thyroid extract, diuretics, laxatives 
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and amphetamines—are useful in 
the armament of the responsible 
doctor against disease. 

The danger lies in their misuse, 
without proper examination and 
observation of patients. The “obesity 
specialists” expose their patrons to 
perils by failing in these two vital 
areas. Dr. Pollack tells this almost 
incredible story to illustrate this: 

A young girl, many pounds over- 
weight, discovered that she was put- 
ting on even more poundage. Dis- 
tressed, she went to an “obesity spe- 
cialist,” and dutifully took his pills. 
Instead of losing weight, as prom- 
ised, she was adding still more. 
Finally, she came to Dr. Pollack who 


soon told her the reason. She was 


pregnant! And the “obesity special- 
ist” who had attended her had never 
detected this condition. 

Lack of a proper physical exam- 
ination before and after taking 
potent drugs can add up to dyna- 
mite. Here are some reasons why: 

Practitioners at the obesity fac- 
tories do not check to find out if an 
adult patient has diabetes. Accord- 
ing to the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation, more than 1,000,000 persons 
are walking around with undiag- 
nosed diabetes. An obesity doctor’s 
prescription to “eat anything you 
want” is blanket permission for a 
mild diabetic to eat himself into 
serious trouble. 

Some forms of heart disease can- 
not be detected without electro- 
cardiagrams, X rays and other types 
of examinations. It is impossible to 
tell, for example, if a fat man has 
coronary artery disease simply by 
listening to his chest. Many of the 
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drugs that are given increase the 
blood pressure, thereby exposing 
such patients to a coronary attack. 

Many overweight people require 
psychiatric—not medical—help. 
Practitioners at the obesity mills are 
unprepared or too busy to detect 
persons who might suffer break- 
downs if their need for emotional 
satisfaction through eating is denied. 

Certainly many physicians are 
thoroughly qualified to handle obes- 
ity cases. How do you tell them from 
the “obesity specialists” ? 

Here are the yardsticks: 

A reputable physician never ad- 
vertises his “specialty” nor does he 
guarantee that he can take off fat. 

He will give each patient a thor- 
ough physical examination before 
advising treatment. A family doctor 
may skip some parts of an examina- 
tion, but only because he is thor- 
oughly familiar with his patient’s 
history—an important item in any 
health examination. He will not rely 
exclusively on printed material, films 
or tapes of himself, or other tricks to 
inform a patient of his methods. In- 
stead, he will give a patient ample 
personal attention. 

He will attempt to re-educate the 
daily living habits of obese patients 
so that they can achieve and keep 
their proper weights permanently. 


What can be done about the 
“obesity specialists”? 

State law-enforcement authori- 
ties can take action only if evidence 
of actual law violation is presented 
to them. In the case of physicians, 
this is not easy. Declared one 
official : 

“Remember these doctors are li- 
censed to practice medicine and 
prescribe drugs. The law must move 
slowly, realizing that haste might 
foster injustice. In the meantime, 
though, unethical practitioners can 
slip through the loopholes.” 

Patients can bring complaints 
against doctors to the grievance 
committees of local medical socie- 
ties. County medical societies can 
act against members who violate 
rules of professional conduct. The 
violators can be reprimanded and 
even expelled—a serious blow to 
their practices. 

But the best and most powerful 
weapon is in the hands of the over- 
weight patient. He can refuse to go 
to obesity quacks. Without patients, 
the latter can do no harm. 

Unquestionably, there is danger 
to health in being overweight. But 
going to the obesity phonies for 
treatment is a waste of time and 
money—and may be a short cut to 
disaster. 


PENICILLIN 


Little girl ... 


Fever flushed . . 


Tresses damply curled— 


The doctor then 


Administered 


The shot heard ’round the world! 
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The 

shy genius 

of 

French fashion 


BY GEOFFREY BOCCA 


Jules Francois Crahay is most 
copied Paris designer in U.S. His 
Nina Ricci clothes make 
American women more womanly 


4.xorehb, 


: i WAS EARLY evening in 
January 1959. The crowd 
of fashion experts, reporters 
and manufacturers, wedged 
tightly in the smoky showroom 
on the Rue des Capucines in 
Paris, were waiting to see 
Madame Nina Ricci’s spring 
collection of women’s clothes 
in the confident expectation 
of being bored stiff. 

The experts had watched an 
impressive collection by Mi- 
chel Goma, and they knew the 
Nina Ricci house well enough 
—they thought—not to expect 
anything sensational. Estab- 
lished since 1932, Ricci made 
sober clothes for the wives of 
provincial French _ business- 
men and army officers. The 
company got most of its in- 
come from private customers. 

Few knew that behind the 
dove-colored velvet draperies 
a new fashion genius was at 
work. Fighting stomach- 
churning stage fright, little 
Jules Francois Crahay, his 
open “Mickey Mouse” face 
wet with perspiration, was 
adding the last nervous touches 
to the mannequins’ dresses he 
had designed. 

The show began. John B. 
Fairchild, Paris correspondent 
of Women’s Wear Daily, the 
authoritative U.S. fashion 
newspaper, described what 


F happened: “I was sitting on 


the floor never dreaming that 
lightning was about to strike. 
Then, with the very first 
Crahay model, I sat up rigid. 
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Model after model passed, every 
one a masterpiece. I found myself 
saying to myself, “This is in the Dior 
tradition. There isn’t a single gim- 
mick here.’ ” 

The entire hard-boiled audience 
sat tense, elated. Suddenly the tra- 
ditional silence was broken by one 
of the American manufacturers 
(usually the stoniest watchers) who 
shouted, “But this is wonderful!” 

The end of the collection brought 
a storm of applause, a reminder of 
the reception given the original New 
Look, and Yves Saint Laurent’s first 
collection after the death of Dior, 
both memorable moments in post- 
war fashion. 

It also brought out of the shad- 
ows and into the forefront of haute 
couture (high fashion) a designer 
unlike any other in France. He is a 
shy Belgian who has reached some- 
thing not far short of pre-eminence 
in a field dominated by a brilliant, 
back-stabbing, egomaniacal gaggle 
of Parisians, Italians and Spaniards. 

The three collections of dresses, 
suits and coats he has designed 
since his sensational debut have con- 
firmed his genius. Already he has 
become known as Crahay-chez (at) 
Nina Ricci, the small word “at” be- 
ing given only to those designers who 
have grown bigger than the firms 
that employ them, like Castillo at 
Lanvin. Critics are paying Crahay 
the compliment of linking his name 
with Balenciaga, Givenchy and Car- 
din, among the most prominent de- 
signers in Paris. 

The Paris fashion business has a 
horror of the word chiffres, of sta- 
tistics, but even such as are available 
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give an astonishing picture of Cra- 
hay’s success. His two collections in 
1959 sold six times as many models 
as any previous Ricci collection. 
(The word “model” in the fashion 
world applies to the clothes, not the 
girl inside them. The girls are usual- 
ly referred to as “model girls.”) For 
his 1960 collections, he could double 
and triple his prices—up to $700 a 
dress—whereas other houses kept 
their prices nearly unchanged. One 
Crahay model, a gray wool dress 
with kimono sleeves and a neckline 
plunging to a wide belt, was one of 
the most-copied dresses in the U.S. 
in 1959. 

“When you admire the trim of 
girls in the Paris streets,” wrote a 
fashion reporter for Le Figaro re- 
cently, “you are probably admiring 
the work of Crahay.” 

How has he done it? One de- 
signer’s opinion may summarize it 
all: “We are all Latins except Cra- 
hay. He has brought into the hot- 
house of haute couture a kind of air 
conditioning.” 

Crahay (pronounced “Cry”) is 
43, but looks no more than 30. Jules 
Frangois is small, sandy-haired, 
brown-eyed and dresses in English- 
style clothes. 

The story of his rise to success has 
only a few points of difference from 
the usual life story of fashion de- 
signers, though in the differences 
can be found the key to much of 
his achievement. 

He was born in Liége, Belgium. 
His father, a clerk, died when Cra- 
hay was 17. He hates to talk about 
him or even mention his name. 

Madame Crahay, his mother, 
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whom he adores, was a successful 
dressmaker. After high school, his 
mother sent him to a design school 
in Paris for two years. Then he 
joined his mother’s house. The 
morning of May 10, 1940, found 
him a sergeant major in the Belgian 
Army cavalry at the German border. 
On that day Hitler’s armies began 
to roll west. One of the first soldiers 
the Germans rolled over was Cra- 
hay, who was taken prisoner on 
May 11, and remained until the end 
of the war in Stalag 11B. Then 
Crahay and his mother began to put 
their fashion house back in order. 

Madame Antoine, now a direc- 
tress at Nina Ricci, noticed in 1946 
that the wife of one of her husband’s 
friends was always well-dressed, and 
asked where she got her clothes. 

“T have them made in Liége, Bel- 
gium,” the woman replied. Im- 
pressed, Madame Antoine traveled 
to Liége, and had her own clothes 
made by Jules Frangois. She could 
see that he ached to get started in 
Paris. She arranged for him to meet 
Madame Germaine de Vilmorin, 
with whom he opened a house on 
Avenue Pierre Premiére de Serbie. 

After several seasons, Robert 
Ricci, husband of Nina Ricci and 
president of the company, offered 
Crahay a position with the house of 
Nina Ricci. 

Crahay worked at Ricci for five 
years but, sharing the collection with 
other designers, he attracted little 
attention. Then Robert Ricci let 
him do the entire January 1959 
collection—and Crahay’s name was 
made. 


He now moves in a company of 
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almost blinding virtuosity. Paris is 
the hub of world fashion. Supreme 
—by common consent—among Pa- 
risian couturiers is the Spaniard, 
Balenciaga, who introduced the 
“chemise.” Always, the experts say, 
he is two years ahead of his rivals. 

Crahay is also competing with 
such leading designers as Givenchy, 
Jean Dessés, Jacques Heim, Pierre 
Balmain, Griffe and Cardin. The 
house of Dior, despite a few ups and 
downs, remains as dominant as ever. 
The house of Chanel also possesses 
an unfading magic. 

Where does Crahay fit into this 
pattern? He is, first of all, a feminist. 
He aims at the “natural woman” 
and the feminine line, as opposed to 
some of the others who occasionally 
give the impression that they don’t 
like women at all, and indeed some 
of them don’t. 

Success has made no difference 
to Crahay’s way of life. He speaks 
little English, mostly French and 
some prison-camp German. He lives 
alone in half of a large apartment 
(the other half being occupied by a 
separate family) on the fashionable 
Avenue d’Iena with a view of the 
Eiffel Tower. He rarely drinks wine, 
and has no interest in food. His usual 
lunch is cold boeuf a la mode, which 
he eats without relish. 

He is a professional motorcar- 
hater, and has refused to learn to 
drive. To get from his apartment to 
the studio he usually takes a bus. 
Once or twice, to beat the murder- 
ous traffic jams, he has taken a sub- 
way, but he always gets lost. 

In September and October of 
1959 he visited the U.S.A. with Rob- 
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ert Ricci and called on depart- 
ment stores throughout the 
country which had bought his 
models. Asked what he thinks 
of American fashion design 
Crahay looks furtive and says 
nothing. But he likes Ameri- 
can women in French clothes. 
‘They are taller,” he says. 
Despite his diffidence, Cra- 
hay is a ruthless perfectionist, 
and has one assistant whose 
sole job is to examine every 
stitch and seam to make sure 
that it is exactly as intended. 
Crahay’s views have the 
honesty of his creations, and 
he is never happier than when 
he is talking fashion. He hates 
“strangled” waists, “baby- 
doll” and “pin-up” - styles. 
Hates vulgarity but likes neck- 
lines plunging to the verge of 


disaster. Likes easy lines, un- 
fitted waists. Dislikes the after- 
noon. ““A woman should take 


a nap then,” he says, “and 
change from morning suit to 
evening gown.” Loves volume, 
likes big-sleeved dresses. Cra- 
hay says, “If the material is 
put right it sometimes takes 
no more than three pins to 
hold the entire dress together.” 

With the model girls he knows 
exactly what he is after. “Not her,” 
he says. “Her face is too round.” 
“That one walks badly.” Then, un- 
expectedly, “I like that one. She has 
hollow cheeks and looks unhealthy.” 
Recently, on what seemed an im- 
pulse, but was, in fact, the result of 
much thought, he ordered all his 
model girls to cut their hair short. 
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Opposing current vogue flat look (1.) Cra- 
hay emphasizes natural curves (r.) with big 
sleeves, plunging necklines. 


So high are the costs involved in 
haute couture, small economies are 
futile and designers play wildly and 
extravagantly with the finest fabrics. 
Even in the comparatively modest 
house of Nina Ricci, a 90-model 
collection will cost $60,000 to stage. 

However, Crahay himself does 
not make much money. Incomes are 
a jealously guarded secret in haute 
couture. Some even claim that Cra- 
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hay earns less than $10,000 a year. 

A curious little problem in Cra- 
hay’s career settled itself in 1960. 
Until then the French fashion world 
seemed somewhat miffed at him be- 
cause the Americans claimed to have 
“discovered” him. Certainly, in 1959 
the American press gave him more 
publicity than did the French. The 
French correspondents would not 
join the acclaim, until they were 
good and ready. 

With the 1960 collections they 
were ready. The French fashion 
press announced unanimously that 
Crahay’s creations were superb. Lu- 
cien Frangois, fashion correspondent 
of the Paris daily, Combat, wrote: 
“For two seasons Crahay has at- 
tracted the world to the two syllables 
‘Ricci’ so that they seem to ring like 
cymbals. I have known for a long 


time that Crahay had the makings 
of a great couturier. I have known 
since yesterday’s collections that he 
is a poet.” 

That Crahay’s success is no acci- 
dent was again confirmed by his suc- 
cessful fall and winter collection of 
1960 shown in Paris in July of this 
year. Crahay’s clothes are expected 
to be widely copied in America— 
so much so that the house of Ricci 
has designed a special label reading: 

“This is an authorized copy of 
an original model from Nina 
Ricci, Paris.” 

Women’s Wear Daily com- 
mented: ‘“Ricci’s Jules Francois 
Crahay, who has made some of the 
hottest dresses in years, is still the 
house to watch. Ricci has installed 
air conditioning throughout to cool 
off the fashion excitement.” 


ON THE NEWSFRONT 


A BUS DRIVER warmly complimented by police in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for quick thinking in averting an accident 
when his brakes failed, was overcome when an officer 
handed him a summons for operating a defective vehicle. 


IN LOS ANGELES a thief broke into a market, made 
himself a jelly sandwich, dropped it, slipped on the 
jelly and knocked himself out. He was discovered by 
the manager and revived by the police. 


TWO WORKMEN in a Sacramento garage were arrested 
and fined for smoking. They had been painting NO 
SMOKING signs. 


A PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, driver noticed that his windshield 
wiper failed to keep the glass clear during a heavy 
downpour, stopped to investigate, found he was in a 


ten-foot lagoon and had to swim ashore. —prances ropatan 
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Our 
changing 
premarital 
morals 


BY IRA L. REISS, PH.D. 


Our courtship customs have changed profoundly 
since 1900—and are changing still. This 
sociologist’s study of premarital codes presents 
a provocative view of our future mores 


EW FORCES in America today are working to alter our age-old 
N standards of sexual conduct. Traditional codes of chastity 
and male privilege are being challenged. Research points toward 
increasing liberality in relations between men and women in the 
decades ahead. In principle we restrict sexual intercourse to 
marriage. Nevertheless, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey found that vast 
numbers of men and women he interviewed had engaged in pre- 
marital sex. Traditionally, there exists a formal standard of 


This article is based on the author's ‘‘Premarital Sexual Standards in America," 
published by The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. 
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abstinence for all, and an informal 


standard of freedom for men only’ 


—popularly called the ‘double 
standard.” Now another, not openly 
and not generally accepted view has 
appeared. This is the belief that 
premarital relations are all right for 
both men and women when a stable 
relationship with engagement, love 
or strong affection is present. This 
standard can be called “permissive- 
ness with affection.” 

At the outset let me explain that a 
sociologist does not argue what is 
“right” or “wrong.” These are 
questions for each person to decide 
according to his religious and moral 
conscience. The sociologist examines 
human behavior to learn what peo- 
ple actually do, and why. 

In studying sex we have found 
that the Judeo-Christian traditions 
to which we are deeply attached are 
not accepted everywhere as the 
natural law for all men. In parts of 
India, for example, women were 
allowed to take several husbands, 
while among Moslems, men may 
have many wives. The early Christ- 
ians looked on love between hus- 
band and wife as a_ potential 
distraction from the love of God. 
Women of the Hopi Indians are the 
first to make advances in courtship, 
quite the opposite from us. Each of 
these groups would regard the cus- 
toms of the others—including our 
own—as peculiar. 

Research in the field of premarital 
sexual behavior is only about 30 
years old. One of its limitations is 
that it isn’t fully representative of 
all parts of American life. Most of 
the samplings have been from 
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white, higher-educated city people. 
There is a real danger in generaliz- 
ing too glibly from these studies to 
the over-all American population. 
Yet, though inadequate, they can 
be useful in understanding future 
trends. 

It is in this spirit of sociological 
research that I wish to report on 
the findings concerning an impor- 
tant trend in our lives. I make no 
moral judgments. Naturally, it is 
not possible to forecast the future 
with absolute certainty. Many fac- 
tors, such as a resurgence of ortho- 
dox religion, could check the trend 
toward permissive premarital sexual 
behavior. But, I believe, along with 
a number of important religious 
leaders, such factors will have to be- 
come much stronger than they are 
now to have widespread effect. 


UR HERITAGE of sexual attitudes 

has come down to us from the 
ancient Hebrews, the Greeks, Ro- 
mans and early Christians. They 
have been altered in the Age of 
Chivalry and the Industrial Revoiu- 
tion. Most recently they were re- 
vised in the Roaring Twenties. The 
decade of the Sixties will likely see 
further important changes. 

Many of the basic ideas in the 
Western world can be traced to the 
Hebrews. Although harems of con- 
cubines are mentioned in the Old 
Testament, a single wife became 
the favored form of marriage. But 
marriages were not supposed to be 
the result of love. They were ar- 
ranged by the parents, usually for 
social and economic reasons. Ab- 
stinence was even then the formal 
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standard, but in practice the punish- 
ment for a woman’s transgressions 
was worse than for the male’s. 
Much of our own double standard in 
America dates back to this influence 
from the Hebrew culture. 

The double standard was en- 
trenched in Greece, as well. There 
was a special class of well-educated 
mistresses, called “Hetaerae,” for 
men’s sexual pleasures, though 
adultery was forbidden to wives. 
The Romans idealized their mothers 
and virginal women. During the 
second century B.C., women began 
to gain in status and legal rights. 
But the double standard, though 
weakened, still prevailed. Cato said: 
“If you take your wife in adultery, 
you may kill her without a trial. But 
if you commit adultery . . . she has 
no right to raise a finger.” 

The early Christians of the first 
two centuries accorded marriage, 
family life, women and sex the low- 
est status of any known culture in 
the world. They taught that man 
should prepare for the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, and ignore the tempta- 
tions of sex. 

As St. Paul wrote: “It is good for 
man not to touch woman. Yet for 
fear of fornication let each man 
have his own wife... But this 
I say by way of concession, not by 
way of commandment . . . He who 
gives his virgin in marriage does 
well, and he who does not give her 
does better.” The Christian influ- 
ence gave our culture a sense of sin 
associated with all sexual behavior 
outside of marriage. This Christian 
influence continues to be powerful. 

It was not until the Middle Ages 
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that the concept of romantic love 
introduced tenderness and affection 
into the relationships between men 
and women. Yet in many places 
outside of the Western world, the 
notion of romantic love is today 
laughed at as impractical. 

Many other peoples cannot con- 
ceive of picking a life-mate on the 
basis of an emotion. But the courtly 
love that began with the trouba- 
dours of France and came to us by 
way of the Norman invasion of 
England, is fundamental to Ameri- 
can sexual standards. 

Romantic love challenged the 
traditional parent-arranged mar- 
riages. By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, especially in America, young 
people were marrying for love. The 
Industrial Revolution at the same 
time completed the process of break- 
ing up the old, countrified ways of 
life. In the industrial cities, young 
people could live their own lives, 
freer from the control of parents 
or of small-town gossip. And wom- 
en, taking jobs, became more in- 
dependent. 

Love marriages gave rise to the 
system of dating as we know it today. 
The intimacy of dating helped men 
and women find the person they 
could best love and live with. Chap- 
erones went out with high-buttoned 
shoes, and in a freer atmosphere 
couples gave more rein to their emo- 
tions. At the same period women 
achieved more equality with men 
in every field. These modern move- 
ments weakened the hold of the 
double standard and of abstinence. 

It was in the rebellious mood of 
the 1920s that “the new sexual free- 
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dom” took root. The rapid changes 
in our society had uprooted many 
of these men and women and left 
them somewhat disillusioned and 
indifferent. Others—simply against 
repression of any kind—were waging 
war against Victorian restrictions, 
armed with the new freedom of 
Freud’s ideology. 

Again, during and after World 
War II, many restraints were loos- 
ened. Young people were often far 
from their homes, mixing with 
others of different backgrounds at 
home and abroad. And a new 
frankness in discussing sex in schools 
and in mass journalism allowed 
them to take part in the debate con- 
cerning our traditional standards. 

Countering these factors are the 
teachings of the church, the influ- 
ence of parents and the formal 
pressures of community opinion. 
During the past century, due to 
these conflicting pressures, the choice 
has more clearly become abstinence 
or permissiveness for both men and 
women. Forty years ago, Americans 
began increasingly to choose the 
latter, though not openly. 

In a group of 100 students I stud- 
ied a few years ago I found that 90 
percent said they would prefer an- 
other code to the double standard. 
However, many added that they 
would go along with it, since they 
did not “want to try to change the 
world.” Such attitudes are often the 
first steps toward more open rejec- 
tion, and, in fact, the greater free- 
dom in sex practiced by women 
during engagement or serious love 
affairs is a clear modification of the 
double standard. 
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Abstinence, like the double stand- 
ard, has also seen some of its main 
supports weakened in our fast- 
changing society. Science has con- 
trolled conception and disease. Psy- 
chiatry has shed new light on guilt 
feelings. Social condemnation has 
been tempered. In the last 50 years, 
as Dr. Kinsey and others have 
shown, the number of young people 
who pet, but stop short of inter- 
course, has increased greatly. 

So, just as the double standard 
has been modified, abstinence too 
has been revised to accept petting 
when affection is present. It is ob- 
vious that petting can be close 
enough to intercourse to tempt one 
to cross the line; once the line is 
crossed in behavior, adjustment of 
beliefs often follows. Nobody likes 
to feel guilty, so people develop 
beliefs that will justify their actions. 

One significant aspect of the trend 
toward more sexual freedom should 
be emphasized: the biggest increase 
in premarital sex involves partners 
drawn together by feelings of love, 
rather than just physical gratifica- 
tion. These relationships can lead 
to marriage, and they have less of 
the purely sensual in them than the 
casual contacts common to the dou- 
ble standard. 

Data from a study by Prof. L. M. 
Terman indicate that men have ex- 
perienced a sharp increase in the 
amount of sexual intercourse with 
their future wives. Men who for- 
merly would not go “all the way” 
with their fiancées because they 
were “good” girls are now indulg- 
ing with them more and more. Men 
have stopped being “so double 
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standard,” and women have become 
less strictly abstinent. 

Although our premarital behavior 
today is not radically different from 
the 1920s, those who engage in af- 
fairs do it more openly. This is an- 
other mark of the transition of 
permissiveness with affection from 
an informal, tolerated custom to 
an established standard. In the same 
way, while the total following of 
abstinence and the double standard 
has decreased, the people who sup- 
port these codes today are allowing 
more freedoms in their relations. 


HE NEW attitudes toward sexual 
freedom have come to America 
later than to some other Western 
countries. Sweden has long accepted 
permissiveness with affection as one 
of its standards. It grew out of a kind 


of “bundling” custom that was more 
liberal than the bundling of 18th- 
century America. Bundling in 
America disappeared as our nation 
moved from farms to the cities. The 
courting scene shifted to the parlor, 
and finally to the automobile. More 
sexual liberties seem to be taken in 
the automobile than were ever 
taken beneath the blankets of the 
old-time bundling beds! 
Nevertheless, there is evidence to 
indicate that even in the puritanical 
days of 18th-century America pre- 
marital intercourse among engaged 
couples was not too uncommon. In 
Groton Church, Groton, Massachu- 
setts, there is a record that 66 out of 
200 couples confessed to their mini- 
ster that they had committed forni- 
cation. Up until recently some 
people were quite proud of their 
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ancestors for having two distinc- 
tive initialsk—C.F.—following their 
names, like a degree, in church rec- 
ords. Pride changed to embarrass- 
ment when it was discovered C.F. 
stood for “Confessed Fornication.” 

A Swedish student of mine has 
told me that he believes American 
girls are much freer with sexual 
favors than their Swedish counter- 
part—up to the final point. A Swed- 
ish girl, he said, regards “heavy pet- 
ting” as far too intimate unless she 
is seriously affectionately involved 
and therefore intends to go all the 
way. In this sense, one might say 
that although American women are 
more virginal than the Swedish 
women, they are still more promis- 
cuous sexually! 

No one could have foreseen the 
great changes that occurred in the 
last few generations. The changes 
in the next few generations may be 
equally surprising. 

The new postwar generation, par- 
ticularly the upper and middle-class 
educated group, is far enough re- 
moved from the past, and deeply 
enough involved in the newer per- 
missive thinking to take it for 
granted. I believe that with each 
succeeding generation, the new out- 
look will be more securely rooted. 

What are the alternatives? Our 
society, with its lack of chaperonage, 
its anonymity, its defense of the in- 
dividual’s right to his beliefs, its 
freedom for young people and grow- 
ing equality for women, doesn’t seem 
a fertile ground for the maintenance 
of an abstinence code. Nevertheless, 
social behavior is often unpredicta- 
ble. And it is certainly true that the 
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state of research and the incomplete 
evidence so far collected is far from 
foolproof. The movement toward 
permissiveness could boomerang, 
and produce a strong reaction that 
would check its development. I 
can only say that there is at pres- 
ent little evidence to justify that 
expectation. 

College graduates probably will 
spearhead the new trend. College 
men more often choose their sexual 
partners on the basis of affection 
than physical gratification. Also, 
college women seem to have the 
longest periods of courtship, due to 
their later ages at marriage. This 
means they have more time to be- 
come involved in a premarital love 
affair. It also means that college 
people have more time to spend 
evolving their sexual beliefs. 

The rate of change will surely 
vary for different parts of the coun- 
try—being the slowest in the more 
rural regions, such as the South. 
The highly urbanized areas of the 
Northeast and West Coast will like- 
ly lead in the changes. 

These changes are a trend—not 
an inevitable movement—represent- 


ing a shift of direction in the long 
line of our social history. This line 
has never been a straight one. In 
the past, just as today, our evolu- 
tion in attitudes toward sex has fol- 
lowed a winding course. The forces 
propelling the present trend may be 
counteracted by other forces—for 
example, a revival of orthodox re- 
ligion—leading in a different direc- 
tion. 

At each of these turning points 
the sections of society which are 
most closely bound to the ideas that 
are challenged feel distressed by the 
rejection of their standards. Some- 
times they blame the new genera- 
tions, and call them wild or im- 
moral. These are not the terms used 
by the sociologist; his task is to de- 
scribe the changing character of be- 
havior in our society. 

It is important to note that, 
though abstinence and the double 
standard have been modified, they 
are still the dominant force in Amer- 
ica today and are likely to remain 
powerful. The choice between the 
traditional standards and the new 
ways, in the end, is always a matter 
for personal conscience. \ebi 


CANDID CANDIDATE 


IN HIS FIRST Senatorial campaign in South Dakota, the 
late William John Bulow ran against the Republican 
incumbent, W. H: McMaster. When a reporter asked 
him what the issues of the campaign were, Bulow re- 
plied, “There ain’t any great issues, I guess. Mac’s got 


the job and I want it.” 


—Associated Press 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other material submitted for publication should be addressed 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y., and must be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibility 
will be assumed by Coronet for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration. 
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Millions have trod it before him. But in 


reveal—that he can 


his secret heart 4 child walks it alone. For it is only 
a White House youth conference ! 
find his own imprint in the sands of time. 


thus—as st 


When parents are along, even the 
simplest thing—such as 

strolling in the country or planting 
a flower or shrub— 

seems to take on vast importance 
and significance... 

But when children are toddling 
around on their own, with 

just a layer of skin between 
themselves and the outside world, 
there is a furious compulsion 

to grope for bare essentials... 


text by Ben Merson 




















What agony of adulthood can surpass 


the blood-curdling terror of being dragged into 
school for the first time? 
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“Ah, joy. Ah, bliss! Ah, ‘My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee’ or something. I’m blowing 





it. And it’s playing. Music. Real music!” 





Sometimes between mother and daughter there are moments 
of rapport like the eloquence of mutual heartbeats... 





LOOK photo 


...And, between father and son, a momentary falling out 
that causes spirits to droop like unanchored trousers. 














Like cubs in 
the jungle, 
they playfully 
go through 

the motions that 
symbolize 

the primordial 
urge to 
aggression— 
fight or flee, 
crush or 

be crushed... 
Yet beneath 
the symbolic 
savage is 
already the 
civilized man, 
warmed 

and moved by 
tenderness. 





The doctor poises the needle, The boy opens his mouth 
to scream, then snaps it shut. He's already learned screams are 
no defense against the enlightened tyranny of grownups. 

















agic words of 
. Proudly he stands with head 








“The sign said, ‘Keep Off’ the grass. So that’s what we're 
doing—even if we had to swipe a boat to do it.” 
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A little private cloud of illusion drifts skyward 
as defiantly he takes his first puff on a homemade cheroot. 





Fledglings in the world of men stare in wonder at the 
fledglings in the nest. And as they feel the 
tiny heartbeats, life pulsates with a strange, new meaning. 


What beckons beyond? The storehouse of unknown 
experience—vast and frightening, yet darkly alluring. To 
cross the threshold, seeking light in the shadow, is 

the lonely but fulfilling fate—of every child of man. Wis 
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WHITH THE LADIES 


HE YOUNG WIFE approached a post office window and said, “I 
‘B vish to complain about the service.” 

“What’s the trouble, madam?” the clerk wanted to know. 

“My husband is in Atlanta on business and the letter he sent me is 
postmarked Miami Beach.” —JANETTE BERGER 


A WORRIED MOTHER took her daughter in hand and warned her 
that she just might lose her fiancé if she continued treating him 
so rudely. 

“Oh, don’t worry, mother,” said the girl. “Greg knows I’m just 
ribbing him.” 

“That’s all well and good,” replied the mother, “but there’s a thin 
line between ribbing and needling, and you don’t want to begin 
needling a man until after the marriage is all sewed up.” 

—Wali Street Journal 


HE ATTORNEY ANSWERED his phone to hear a woman pouring 
‘Rie her troubles. She had gone through a traffic light at 40 miles 
per hour in a 25-mile zone, skidded on the wet pavement, hit a 
parked car, and had a fight with the arresting officer. 

“Well, cheer up,” said the attorney, “they can’t put you in jail for 
that.” 
“Just where,” she asked, “do you think I’m calling from?” 


——LEONARD TAYLOR 


A WEARY SHOPPER, laden with packages, returned to her car just 
in time to see it pull away from the curb and dash off at high 
speed. Dropping her bundles, she fumbled in her purse, found the stub 
of a pencil, and wrote hurriedly on the outside of a package. Then 
she hurried away to find a policeman and report that a thief had 
stolen her car. “But,” she added proudly, “I’ve got his license 
number right here!” —JANICE LONDON 


ns ON A Miami Beach bus,a lady seated herself in the only 
vacant seat next to a rather tipsy gentleman. Opening her purse, 
she took out a map of New York City, unfolded it and started to 
study it intently. She hadn’t noticed her seat partner studying the 
map, too, until he tapped her on the shoulder and said solicitously: 
“Madam, you’re on the wrong bus.” IDA RICHARDSON 
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Alexandra...$225.00 Lisa... $110.00 Romanesque D...$95.00 Vignette ... $85.00 


For the leader others follow... 
FASHION FOREMOST COLLECTION BY HAMILTON 


Those with a flair for style will welcome these strikingly 
modern Hamiltons. Outside—fashion-wise design, alive with today's 


confident sophistication. Inside—traditional Hamilton quality, 
+4 born of the watchmaker's pride in his art. 
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Today's style silhouette in Thin-o-matic T-200...$150.00 
super-slim Thin-o-matics 


THE MODERN CONCEPT... 


Automatic 

In this “push-button” age he appreciates a watch that winds itself 

with every motion of the wrist. Elegant styling belies the rugged construction 
of these shock-resistant, Weatherproof* automatics: The perfect gift 

when time is valuable. Continuous time, effort/ess/y. 
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-- CONTINUOUS TIME 
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The world's first electric watch; most talked-about timepiece, 
proudly worn by influential men all over the world 


A small energy cell replaces the mainspring. No winding, 


no wrist action needed. A marvel of accuracy (ingenious simplicity, 
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To match the stars you put in her eyes... 
A DAZZLING HAMILTON DIAMOND WATCH 


Most exquisite gift for the woman truly loved, a Diamond Hamilton will 
forever be as shining as the day you proudly present. it. Perfection inside and 
out, it is a miracle of accuracy...and a beautiful personal adornment. 

A luxury, of course, but doesn't she deserve it? 
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the CHRISTMAS 
LONG REMEMBERED... 


the CHRISTMAS 


YOU GIVES WANM/LTOMN 


At Hamilton Jewelers in the U.S. and Canada 


A watch for the day after tomorrow... 
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Dynamic styling, the picture of motiong 
vigor and youth—like the man 

who will wear it! Richly interpreted 

in 14 karat gold, this is design 

as only Hamilton conceives it, 
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BY DON MURRAY 


cash register justice 


They are less interested in justice than in profit, and when they 
grab you, there is usually very little that you can do but bite your 
tongue and pay. Here are some tips on how to avoid their clutches 


N THE SUMMER of 1959, lanky Marshal Mitchell Brown of 

Lawtey, Florida, pinned a tin badge to his sport shirt, draped 
a pistol on one hip, and, with the approval of the town fathers, 
started one of the country’s most notorious speed traps. At the 
height of the tourist season, there had been only an average 
of 20 traffic arrests per month in Lawtey. Then Brown took 
over. In August, a time of little touring, he made 128 arrests; 
most of them out-of-state and out-of-county drivers. In his un- 
marked car he not only snagged visitors for speeding, he even 
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: a retail jewelers are participating in Coronet’s 
“Christmas Gift Showcase.”” They handle much of the 
gift merchandise advertised in Coronet. Look for the 


store nearest you to help with your Christmas shopping. 
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Frederick's Jiers 

Kahn-Oppenheimer Jiers. 

Kay Jiers 


738 7th St., N.W 
801 : St., N.E 
811 ey N.E 
1125 H St., N.E 
1243 Gd. Hope o S.E 
1331 F St. 
3100 14th ‘St 
Henry H. Klein in 
Karp’s Jiers 
W. R. McCall Jier. 
yg s Jiry. & Camera, inc 
H. Schlosser Jiry. 
MAINE 
AUGUSTA 
Nicolson & Ryan 
LEWISTON 
Barnstone-Osgood Co 
Henry Nolin Jier., Inc. 


Rogers Jiry Store 


MARYLAND 
ABERDEEN 

Saxon Jlers. 
ANNAPOLIS 

W. R. Chance & Son 
BALTIMORE 

Robert — Jers 

Braun’ 

Burton’ s Jlers. 

Howard C. Heiss, Jler 


Theo Overbeck & Son, Inc. 


. Katz 
Kay Jlers. 
BEL AIR 


Keithley Jiers 
BETHESDA 

Lee Bord’s Jiers. 
BLADENSBURG 

Kay Jiers. 
CUMBERLAND 

S. T. Little Jly Co 


EASTON 
Shearer, The Jier 
FREDERICK 
Remsberg’s Jly Store 
RSTOWN 


y. 

Harper F. Diehl, Jlers. 
HAVRE DE GRACE 

Z. Witt, Jlers. 
HYATTSVILLE 


Kay Jlers 
LANDOVER HILLS 

E. J. Brooks Jlers. 
LEXINGTON PARK 

Park Jlers. 
ROCKVILLE 

Levey Jlers 

Rockville Jlers 
SILVER SPRINGS 

Wright's Jiry., 
SUITLAND 

Kay Jiers. 

K. T. Showers Jlers. 
TAKOMA PARK 

Jean Lee Dist. 

Lee Bord & Sons, Inc. 

Kay Jiers. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 

Georgopoulos Jiry. Store 

Kay Jlers. 

Kingsley Gordon Co. 

A. Stowell & Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Kay Jiers. 
CHELSEA 

Pond Jlers 
CLINTON 

Roberts Jiers. 

Stewart & Heney, Inc. 
FITCHBURG 

S. M. Nathan, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM 

Kay Jiers. 
GLOUCESTER 

W. E. Blanchard, Sler. 
LAWRENCE 

Kay Jiers. 

Kolsky Jiry. 
LOWELL 

Pond Jiers. 
LYNN 


Kay Jiers. 
MALDEN 

Kay Jiers. 
NEW BEDFORD 


GE 
Charlies J May Jier 
PITTSFIELD 
Denno’s Jlers 
QUINCY 
Kay Jiers. 
ALEM 


Kay Jiers. 


WORCESTER 
Kay Jiers. 
149 Main St 
653 Main St. 
Sharfman's Jiers 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERLIN 
Langlais Jiers 
CONCORD 
Fickett Jiers 
ER 


A.E Alie & Sons, Inc. 
KEENE 

Simon's Jiers., Inc, 
LACONIA 

Page Jiers. 

Jack C. Sawyer 
MANCHESTER 

Desjardine Co., Inc 

Pond Jiers. 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Gelula Jlers. 
BAYONNE 

Altschuler’s 

Kay-Finlay Jlers. 
BLOOMFIELD 

Max Voronoff 
CAMDEN 

Barr's Hers. 
CLIFTON 

Frisco’s Jlers. 


The Howard Co. Jlers. 
ENGLEWOOD 

Lebsons Jlers. 
FAIRLAWN 

Plymouth Park Jiers. 
HACKENSACK 

A. Lebson, Inc. 

Pennacchia Jlers. 
JERSEY CITY 

Kay-Finlay Jiers. 

148 Newark Ave. 
910 Bergen Ave. 

KENILWORTH 

Martin Jiers. 
MANCHESTER 

Pearson's 
MARGATE CITY 

The Treasure Cove 
NEWARK 

Abelson's Siers. 

The Howard Co. Slers. 

Tappin's Jiry. 

Wiss Sons, Inc. 
NUTLEY 

Nutley Jiers. 
PALISADES PARK 

LeBens Jiers. 


PARAMUS 
Kay-Fintay Jlers 
PARLIN 
Sayrewood Jlers. 
PATERSON 
Arkin's Jler 
PAULSBORO 
Brown's Jiers. 
PENNS GROVE 
Brown's Jiers. 
PERTH AMBOY 
Masters Jlers 
PITMAN 
James | Cobbin 
PLAINFIELD 
Taylor's Jiers. 
PLEASANTVILLE 


Lee Jiers. 
POMPTON LAKES 
Arkin Jiers. 
RED BANK 
Reussilles’ 
RUTHERFORD 
Korwan's 
TRENTON 
Hamilton Jiers. 
VINELAND 
Barrs Jiers. 
WESTFIELD 
Martin Jiers. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 

Frank Adams Jlers. 

Adels-Loeb. Inc. 

John ) Naughter Jler 
AMSTERDAM 

Segal Jiers 
BABYLON 

M. Weitzner, Jr 
BATAVIA 

Bruner Sly Co., Inc 
BAY SHORE 

Ferrara Jiers. 

J. Liblitt, Jler. 

Spivak's Jlers. 

E 


A. H. Caplan Jler 
BELLMORE 
Nash Credit Jiers. 
BINGHAMTON 
Callan-Major Corp. 
BRONX 
Henderson Watch Shop 
Kay-Finlay Jiers 
316 E. Fordham Road 
2917 Third Ave 
Menczer's Jiers. 
A, Padilla, Jier. 
BROOKLYN 
Arrow Jly. 
H. L. Gross & Bros. 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
1363 Broadway 
461 Fulto:. St 
57-21 Myrtle Ave 
Truval Jly. Co. 
BUFFALO 
Kay Jlers. 
Scherer's Jiers 
CORNING 
Earl's Jly. 
ELMHURST 
Grippo Jlers. 
ELMIRA 
Furman Jlers. 
FLUSHING 
Conovitz Jiers 
Greenwold Jlers 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 





Robert Jlers. Inc 
FREEPORT 

Forest Jlers.. Inc 
GREENWICH 

M. W Hoag, Jier 
HEMPSTEAD 

H. L. Gross & Brothers 

Kay-Finlay Jiers 

Wisefield's Jiers 
HORNELL 


HACA 

Cramers Jiers. 
JAMAICA 

Kay-Finlay Jlers. 
JOHNSON CIT 

Wilber's Jiers. 
LANCASTER 

Carson's Jiers. 
LITTLE NECK 

Stern Jiers. 


BEACH 
Charmatz Jlers. 
MAMARONECK 
Berner’s Jiers. 
MANHASSET 
Hansen's Jiers. Inc. 
MIDOLE VILLAGE 
Kalafer Jiy. 
MOUNT KISCO 
Berner's Jiers. 
NEW YORK 
Amer. & Swiss Watch Hosp. 
French Jly. 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
25 West 14th St. 
164 West 125th St. 
Lugerner’s Jly. 
Pierce and Watson 
Rena Jly. 


Sher-win Watch - ‘on inc. 


Tainer Jiers. and Gifts 
ONEIDA 

Rickard's Jlers. 
OSSINING 

E. Keith 
OSWEGO 

Raymond Jlers., tn 
PORT CHESTER 

Berner's Jiers. 
PORT JEFFERSON 

Davis Jiers. 
be VILLAGE 


Medefindt Jlers 
ROCHESTER 
Hershberg’s Jiers 
Kay Jiers. 
Love's Jiers. 
ST. ALBANS 
Midel Jiers. 
ST. JOHNSVILLE 


DY 

M. B. Graubart & Sons 
SMITHTOWN 

Smithtown Sly. & Gift Shop 
SYRACUSE 

Alberts Jly., Inc 

M. Lemp Jilers. 

Wilsons Leading Jiers. 
TROY 

Howies Jly 

TICA 

Kay Siers. 
WAVERLY 

Shaw ~ -_ Ners. 
wooosi 

Garden oes . Inc 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA 

Henry Berger Jier. 

Gem Jlers. 
ALLENTOWN 

Kay Jiers. 
Thornton’ $s Jers. 
ALTOONA 

Caldwell’s Jlers. 
AVONDALE 

William A. Rhodes Jiers. 
BELLEFONTE 

Temchack Jlers. 
BERWICK 
Joseph's Sters. 
BETHLEHEM 

Haber’s 


BUTLER 
Milo R Williams Jiers 
CHAMBERSBURG 
House of Gems 
—., 


Tep 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Posner's 

CORRY 
Grice Jlers 

DORMONT, PITTSBURGH 
Gordon Uhl Jier 

busols 


Blankfeld's Jiers 
SNE 


ON 
Robert R Sm th Jier 
FRANKLIN 
Feldman's 
Klivan's Jiers 
HARRISBURG 
Rudolph H Hirsch, Jr 
HAZLETON 
Blumer’ a Jly Store 
—— STEAD 
ncoff's 
HUGHESVILLE 
Harrimans Jlers 
INDIANA 
Regers Jlers 
JOHNSTOWN 
Hammond Travel Serv., inc 
Hardings Jlers 


Koehler's Jlers. & Sivsmths 
LEHIGHTON 
Stewart 0. Mertz, Jler. 
LIGONIER 
Stitt's Jlers. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA 
A. E. Peters Jiers. 
McKEESPORT 
Morrow's Jiers. 
NEW CASTLE 
King’s Sly. 
NORTHAMPTON 
Gillespie Jier 
Ol CITY 
Best Jiers. 
Harvey Fritz 
Klivans Jiers. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Barr's Jiers. 
5th & Olney Ave 
1112-14 Chestnut St. 
4650 Frankford Ave. 
7317 Frankford Ave. 
York Rd & Eason Rd 
McDonald's 
Nigro Jiers 
Sydney Rosen Jlers. 
University Jiers 
3425 Walnut St 
3725 Spruce St. 
PITTSBURGH 
American Home Furn. Co. 
Damis Jiers 
Unger’s Diamonds 
PLAINS 
Tom Dennis Jiers 
POTTSVILLE 
Robert C. Green's Son 
Styler's Jlers 
PUNXSUTAWNEY 
Paul Beatty Jiers. 
QUAKERSTOWN 
Schanely's Jly. Store 
READING 
Harbach’s 
Kay Jlers. 
Rogers Jiers 
Stephen B. Rentschler Jiers 
Arthur Schwemmer Jier. 
Skopek Jiers. 
ROARING SPRINGS 
Mcintyre’s Jiers. 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN 
John P. Fehr, Jier. 
SHARON 
Keystone Sales Co. 
SLATINGTON 


Schertzingers Jiers. 
SLIPPERY ROCK 

Dale C. Taggert, Jier 
SUNB' 


Stephen A. Gavelick Jler 
TYRONE 

Acklin Jlers. 
UNIONTOWN 

N. Kaufman, tnc. 
WAYNES3IORO 

N. R. Harbaugh Jier 
WELLSBORO 

Ralph H. Dewey, Jier 
WEST CHESTER 

Harris Jiers. 
WILKES-BARRE 

Millers Jly. Store 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Martin's, Inc. 

OR 


K 

Kay Jiers. 

Mehi & Rittenhouse 

Shaggner's jly. Store 

Joseph Weinbrom Jlers. 
YOUNGSVILLE 

John's Jiers 
RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE 

Kay Jiers. 
WEST WARWICK 

Lord's 
VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 

Fremeau’s Jly. Store 
ST. ALBANS 

M. D. INIA. Jers. 
VIRGIN 


pte on 
Fleisher Jiers. 


McCormick Jiers 
ARLINGTON 
Phillip A. Ballerino 
BLUEFIELD 
Virginia Ann Jly 
BOWLING GREEN 
ere jly. 
BROOKNEAL 
oe > wtiobs Jlers 
BUENA VISTA 
sells $s Jlers 
CLARENDON 
Kay Jlers 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Lowe's Jiry Co., Inc. 
DANVILLE 
Kingoff's 
FAIRFAX 
Everhart Jiers 
FALLS CHURCH 
Falls Church Jiers. 
FARMVILL 
Martin The Jeweler 
FREDERICKSBURG 
Flippo's Jly. 


LAX 

The Jewel Box 
HAMPTON 

Sanders Jly. Co. 
HARRISONBURG 

The Jewel Box, Inc, 
HOPEWELL 

Robert H. Joel 
KENBRIDGE 

E. G. Love & Co. 
LEXINGTO! 


L. Hess & Bros., Jiers. 


LURAY 


Wymer Jiers. 
LYNCHBUR 


G 
Backingham-Flippin, Inc. 


Stewart's Jiers. 
MANASSAS 

Ashby Jiers. 
MARTINSVILLE 

The Jewel Box, Inc, 

Stewart's Jiers. 


cl 

Winston Jiers., Inc. 
MT. JACKSON 

Waggy’s Jiy. Store 
NEWPORT NEWS 

Shaw's Jly. Co. 
NORFOLK 


A. Bartley & Sons 

Bartley, inc. 

Rene Jiers. 

Schneer’s Jly 
NORTO 

The Jewel Box, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH 

Coopers, Inc., Jlers. 
RADFORD 

The Jewel Box, Inc. 
RICHMO! 

Bachrach's Jiers 

Bams Jiers. 

Hollywood Jiers. 

Morton's Jiers. 


Fink’s Jlers. 


nonce Jewel Box 
R. Via & Bro. 
sourn Hilti 
Turner Jly. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield Jiers 
TAUNTON 


Eldridge Coates 
STRASBURG 

The Jewel Box, Inc. 
TAZEWELL 

ee Jly. Store 


ERON. 
Theodore A. Parmer, Jr. 
VIENNA 
Ketterman's Jlers. 
WARSAW 
Brodersen Jiers. 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Hallmark Jiers. 
WINCHESTER 
The Jewel Box, Inc. 
Royal Jiers. 
WOODSTOCK 
Bargeit's Jiy. Store 
WYTHEVILLE 
The Jewel Box, Inc. 
130 W. Main St. 
970 N. 5th St. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BECKLEY 

Eric's Jly. 

Wooddell’s Jly. Store, Inc. 
BUCKHANNON 

Lewis Jiers. 
CHARLESTON 

Berman's Siers. 

Galperin Jly. Co. 

Kay Jlers. 
CLARKSBURG 

The Jewel Box 
DUNBAR 

Irvin Jlers. 
FAIRMONT 

eg , _ 


GAULEY SRiDGe 


Capehart's Jly. 
LEWISBURG 

Bee Jly. Co. 
MADISON 

Madison Jlers. 
MONTGOMERY 

Johnny's Jiers. 
MORGANTOWN 

Morgantown Jless. 
MULL 

A. P. Martin, Jler. 
OCEANA 

Chamber's Jly. 
PARK 7 RG 


Gem Sho 
POINT PLEASANT 
Tiffin Jlers. 
INCEVERTE 
Greenbrier Jiers. 
WESTON 


Smith Jly. 
WHEELING 

Posins Jiers. 
WILLIAMSON 

L. B. Atkins Jly. 
WINCHESTER 

Time Jiers. 





nabbed them for crossing an invisi- 
ble white line in the middle of a 
gravel road. 

In the Lawtey shopping center a 
car would pull away from a curb, 
stop, back up, park and then pull 
away again—and again—and again. 
A driver who cut to the left to avoid 
hitting that car would be arrested on 
the spot for crossing the real white 
line in the center of this road. The 
stop-and-go car forced out-of-state 
drivers to break the law. 

Pressure from the American Auto- 
mobile Association and local civic 
groups 
speed trap. 

Only one-fourth of the speed traps 
exist today as compared with the 


closed down the Lawtey 


golden age of speed traps right after 
World War II. But hundreds across 
the U.S. still dole out sucker’s justice 
and filch thousands of dollars from 
innocent victims. There is no count 
of the people caught in speed traps, 
but authorities estimate that they 
are a shocking number of the 20,- 
000,000 Americans who pay traffic 
fines each year. 

In 1959, for example, nearly 1,000 
out-of-county drivers were arrested 
in tiny Chiefland, Florida: popula- 
tion 572. Not a single motorist was 
found not guilty. The town’s chief 
of police, J. C. Corbin, was paid a 
salary of only $1,200. He got $5 
extra for every arrest or $4,810 for 
the year. 


Our Southeast has more speed 
traps than any other section, but 
has no monopoly on them. In Bur- 
lington, Iowa, three blocks of High- 


way 34 have a 25-mile-an-hour 
limit. On both sides of this short 


84 


stretch the limit is 45. Electronic 
timers put the finger on strangers 
who cannot anticipate this change 
in speed limit. At one time, not only 
did the marshals get a fee from the 
arrest, but the Mayor and the clerk 
who ran “Mayor’s Court” also 
shared in the receipts. 

The profit motive can lead to ex- 
traordinary law enforcement. One 
day an Air Force captain from Utah 
arrested in Lebanon Station. 
Florida, for passing a stop light in 
Chiefland, Florida. Unable to stay 
over, the Air Force officer shelled out 
$35 for a bond and was allowed to 
proceed. Later, the captain checked 
a,map, discovered he hadn’t driven 
through Chiefland, and started pro- 
ceedings to get his money back. 

For 13 years on a sharp lefthand 
corner heading north, the most fa- 


was 


mous stop light in America winked 
at tourists passing through Ludo- 
wici, Georgia, a hamlet on Route 
301. Traffic might be backed up, but 
the light would blink green for as 
little as 16 seconds. Every third 
driver arrested. The result: 
$50,000 a year for the town. 

A vigorous ten-year campaign by 
the A.A.A. to eliminate the light 
finally paid off when a group of mer- 
chants and motel owners in the U:S. 
Route 301 anted up 
two-thirds the cost of a new trouble- 
free light. 

In Saratoga Springs, New York, 


early this year a “snatch” police cat 


was 


Association 


stopped just about every car that 
passed from a 50-mile-an-hour zone 
into a slightly marked 30-mile-an- 
hour area. “The only time a car was 
not stopped,” one victim reported, 
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“was when the officer was busy 
writing tickets.” 

Many speed-trap officers dress in 
plain clothes and use private cars. 
They have frightened motorists into 
crack-ups—thinking they were be- 
ing chased by bandits. 

A basic principle of justice is a 
speedy trial. Yet in a speed-trap 
town, if a motorist demands a trial, 
he is told to put up heavy bail 
and to come back six weeks or three 
months later. 

Listen to man went 
through when he was stopped by a 
Dixie County deputy on U.S. 19 
Cross City, Florida. ‘This 
deputy told me to post a $35 bond 


what one 


near 


on the spot or go back under con- 
finement until I could post a bond. 
I posted bond for appearance a week 
later which I would forfeit if I 
didn’t appear. But if I appeared and 
demanded a jury trial he said I 
could be fined from $50 to $300, or 
get 30 days in jail. 

“I drove 120 miles to plead ‘not 
guilty.” The judge said that if I 
pleaded ‘not guilty’ 1 would be tried 
three weeks later. So, I pleaded 
guilty rather than drive another 240 
miles. He fined me $25. The deputy 
who arrested me was not 
present.” 


even 


Most speed-trap victims are from 
out of state. For example, a Rich- 
mond, Virginia, driver, on the way 
from Florida, was nailed by speed 
traps in Nahunta, Folkston, Glenn- 
ville, Jesup and Ludowici, Georgia. 

An A.A.A. official tells of a case 
in which the arresting officer told 
the court: 

“This man was driving safely, but 
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he went to the left of the center line, 
which is against our law.” The 
justice said, “I’m not going to fine 
you. However, you’ll have to pay 
$22.50 in court costs.” 

Such extraordinary “costs” are 
typical in speed-trap courts. In Indi- 
ana a $1 fine became $18.50, with 
“costs.” In a North Carolina town 
an appearance bond cost $27.45, 
figured out this way: fine, $10; war- 
rant, 35 cents: bond, 60 cents; is- 
suing subpoenas, 15 cents each; pre- 
paring bill of cost, 25 cents; docket- 
ing indictment, 25 cents; judgment, 
$1 ; filing fee, 10 cents; original proc- 
ess, $1; docketing judgment, 25 
cents; indictment, $1; mayor’s fee, 
$6: seal of office, 50 cents: arrest fee, 
$2; “county spec.”’, $1; law enforce- 
ment officers benefit and retirement 
fund, $2; peace officer association 
fund, $1. 

Perhaps the angriest speed-trap 
victim in recent years was James F. 
Hamilton of Los Angeles, who sent 
the following letter to 41 organiza- 
tions and individuals after he was 
caught in a Texas speed trap: 

“On Wednesday, February 25, at 
about 6 p.m. I was driving west on 
U.S. Highway #80 with my wife. I 
was halted by deputy Jack Briggs of 
El Paso County in an official car. He 
informed me that the license on my 
vehicle had expired . . . about three 
weeks previously. I explained that 
we had been away from California 
for six weeks, that I had paid for 
my license renewal, but that the new 
license had not arrived at the time 
of our departure. 

‘He answered that he would have 
to give me a citation. I do not think 
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The Earth Around Us 

Breathtaking answers to 
questions about rivers, 
mountains, oceans, volca- 
noes, glaciers. How the 
earth came to look the wa 

it does. How it might look 
a million years from now. 





The Trees Around Us 
The story of trees through 
the four seasons, in forest 
and -field, on plain and 
mountain. Chapters on 
how to identify trees; trees 
and animals; trees and 
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The Birds Around Us 

All the thrill of holding a 
warm little bird in one’s 
hand is captured in this 
book. Filled with detail 
about the songs, coloring, 
houses, and habits of some 


familiar feathered friends. 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE TO 
CORONET READERS ONLY 
ALL 5 FOR 6.49) (Published to Sell at £2.50 each) 


The starting point of each of these 
delightful books was a motion picture 
a by Coronet Films, largest 
producer of educational films in the 
world. Writers and artists, specialists 
in the children’s book field, adapted 
the original material and added to 
it. The results are these three books, 
specially-created to appeal to boys and 
girls 7-10. 
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on your child’s natural curiosity about 
the world around him, help stimulate 
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classroom instruction! 
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Coronet Films is world-renowned for its contribution to accelerated science 
instruction through the use of carefully planned 16mm sound motion pictures. 


A selected nucleus of 50 films is now 
available to help teach biology in high 
school . . . films designed to extend the 
teacher’s effectiveness by clarifying 
such difficult concepts as reproduction, 
embryonic development, adaptation, 
evolution, heredity, environment, and 
many others. 


These films are constructive teaching 
tools, not substitutes for good teaching. 


They do not take the place of the 
teacher. Rather, they have been 
planned for a subject area in which 
audio-visual materials are necessary 
-..and where optimum use can be 
made of such special film techniques 


as X-ray, fluoroscopic, slow-motion, 
and time-lapse photography, and of 
photomicrography—all employed 
freely in these films on biology. 


The page opposite lists the 50 Coronet 
films which correlate specifically with 
the textbooks most widely used to teach 
biology in American high schools. Your 
free copy of a master chart, which 
shows the exact relationship between 
each of these films and eleven high 
school biology texts, is available free 
on request. It will confirm the fact 
that Coronet films are preferred by 
teachers because they clarify effectively 
the material being taught! 





Each film is 11 minutes in length and available in a choice of 
full color or black-and-white, except as indicated. 


Introduction 


Aristotle and the Scientific 
Method (1312 min.) 


Life Processes of Plants 
and Animals 


The Celi—Structural Unit of Life 

Behavior in Animals and Plants 

Partnerships Among Plants and 
Animals 

Adaptations of Plants and 
Animals (13/2 min.) 

How Green Plants Make and 
Use Food 


The Kinds of Living Things 


Life in a Drop of Water 

Arthropods: Insects and Their 
Relatives 

The Grasshopper: A Typical 
Insect (51/2 min.) 


The Honeybee: A Social 
Insect (51/2 min.) 

The Butterfly (Life Cycle of an 
Insect) (51/2 min.) 

Butterfly Botanists 

Amphibians 

Reptiles and Their Characteristics 

Birds of the Dooryard 
(Second Edition) 

Birds of the Countryside 
(Second Edition) 

The Red-Winged Blackbird 
(color only) 

Mammals of the Western Plains 

Mammals of the Rocky 
Mountains 

Simple Plants: Bacteria 
(13/2 min.) 

Simple Plants: Algae and 
Fungi (13/2 min.) 


The Human Body 


The Human Body: Skeleton 

Teeth: Their Structure and Care 

The Human Body: Digestive 
System (13/2 min.) 

The Human Body: Circulatory 
System (13/2 min.) 

Healthy Lungs 

The Human Body: Excretory 
System (131/2 min.) 

Eyes: Their Structure and Care 

The Human Body: Nervous 
System (1312 min.) 


Disease and Its Control 


Balance Your Diet for 
Health and Appearance 


Personal Hygiene for Boys 

Personal Health for Girls 

Microorganisms that Cause 
Disease 

Infectious Diseases and Man- 
made Defenses 

Improving America's Health 

Attitudes and Health 

Understand Your Emotions 
(13% min.) 


The Continuity of Life 


Plants that Grow from Roots, 
Stems, and Leaves 
Reproduction in Plants 
(13%, min.) 
Growth of Flowers 
(Second Edition) 
Reproduction in Animals 
Development of the Chick 
Embryo (51/2 min.) 
The Human Body: Reproductive 
System (13/2 min.) 
Heredity and Environment 


Life Through the Ages 


Prehistoric Times: The World 
Before Man 

The Story of Prehistoric Man 

Fossils: Clues to Prehistoric 
Times 

How Living Things Change 


Conserving Our Resources 


Conserving Our Soil Today 
Conserving Our Forests Today 


For a Free Biology Chart... Use the coupon to 
request your free chart describing 50 biology films 
and showing how they relate to specific units of 
instruction in eleven widely used textbooks. The 
chart contains full information on how to preview 
and purchase these films... with special reference 
to the National Defense Education Act. 
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he wrote a citation. He stated that 
a “justice court” happened to be 
nearby and ordered me to back my 
vehicle . . . toa small shack... . 

“Tn a few minutes a pick-up truck 
arrived. . .. Then the justice of the 
peace stumbled into the shack... . 
I explained the facts to him as I 
had to deputy Briggs. 

““He then stated that due to the 
extenuating circumstances he would 
fine me only $1—however, the court 
costs were $19.50—making a total 
of $20.50. . . . I was willing to be 
locked up . . . before yielding. 

“But my wife was so overcome 
with fear and anxiety that she per- 
suaded me to knuckle under.” 

When an American Automobile 
Association member is caught in a 
speed trap the A.A.A. makes an in- 
vestigation. If that fails to shut down 
the speed trap, the A.A.A. goes to 
the State House. If that doesn’t work 
the community is put on a special 
warning list and, finally, surrounded 
by a red line on all A.A.A. maps so 
that tourists will bypass the town. 

In Jesup, Georgia, Sheriff John 
Clarence Reddish set up a speed trap 
on a straight stretch of Route 301. 
Motel operators and other business- 
men tried to talk him into closing 
it for he was decreasing their in- 
come. When that didn’t work they 
erected a huge sign: “Speed trap 
ahead. Slow down and save $27.50.” 

The A.A.A. complained unsuc- 
cessfully to local politicians, finally 
red-lined the town on their maps. 
This so effectively cut tourist income 
the politicians put the sheriff on 
salary. He shut down his speed trap. 

Now the fee system has been 
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virtually eliminated in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, and cut to a maximum of 50 
cents per ticket in Kentucky. But the 
fee system is not the only cause of 
speed traps. Another major reason 
has been the right of small com- 
munities to set their own traffic laws. 
Florida recently corrected this by 
setting a state speed limit on all 
state highways regardless of the town 
they pass through. 

There are basic rights which every 
citizen should enjoy even in a court 
run by a justice of the peace, ac- 
cording to Ross D. Netherton, for- 
mer legislative counsel for the 
A.A.A.: 

The right to 
reasonable time. 
The right to testify in your own 
defense. 

The right to have your trial de- 
layed until you can prepare an ade- 
quate defense. 

The right to call witnesses. 

The right to demand a jury trial 
without expense. 

The right to plead not guilty with- 
out penalty. 

The right to appeal. 

What can you do if you are de- 
nied these rights? 

A.A.A. authorities say there isn’t 
very much you can do on the scene, 
except be polite. There are things 
you can do, however, when you get 
home. If you are a member of the 
A.A.A., or a similar organization, 
complain to them. Write the gover- 
nor of the state in which you suffered 
the injustice, the mayor of the town, 
the state travel promotion bureau, 
the editors of the local papers. One 
victim, J. P. Johnson of Hamilton, 


justice within a 


(Continued on page 92) 
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WORLD-FAMOUS institute has 
discovered a new substance 
which has the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids without surgery. 
The sufferer first notices almost 
unbelievable relief in minutes from 
itching, burning and pain. Then this 
substance speeds up healing of the 
injured tissues all while it quickly 
reduces painful swelling. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by a 
doctor’s observations—even in cases 
of 10 to 20 years’ standing. And all 
without the use of narcotics, anes- 
thetics or astringents of any kind. 

The secret is the new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) — now offered 
in both ointment or suppository 
form called Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
piles—Preparation H lubricates and 
makes bowel movements less pain- 
ful. It helps prevent infection (a 
principal cause of hemorrhoids). 

Only Preparation H contains this 
magic new substance which quickly 
helps heal injured cells back to nor- 
mal and stimulates the regrowth of 
healthy tissue again. Preparation H 
Ointment or Preparation H Sup- 
positories (easier to use if away 
from home) are available at any 
drug counter. 
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Ontario, even had his foreign minis- 
ter make a formal complaint to the 
U.S. Secretary of State after he was 
threatened with being handcuffed 
and jailed in Long County, Georgia. 

When you are caught in a speed 
trap you should note the time of 
day; the condition of the road; the 
exact location; the name and num- 
ber of the arresting officer; what 
uniform he is wearing, if any; how 
his car is marked; the way the road 


is posted; exactly what charges are 
made against you; specifically what 
he said to you and what is said to 
you in any court to which you are 
taken. Most important, you should 
insist on a formal receipt for any 
fines or charges you pay. 

Speed traps thrive where motor- 
ists are too busy or cowardly to fight 
back. The best enemy of a speed 
trap is a motorist armed with the 
facts of his injustice. 





UP-TO-DATE REPORT OF 


NATION’S LEADING TRAFFIC-ARREST “HOT-SPOTS” 


When arrested in a rural community away from home, it is virtually 
impossible for a motorist to get a fair and speecy trial. U.S. legal 
machinery has not yet caught up with the realities of the Motor Age. 
Motorists should observe all traffic regulations at all times, but there 
are areas where they should be doubly on guard. From the files of the 
American Automobile Association and other sources, CORONET offers 
this list of places where there is unusually tough enforcement, unreason- 
ably low speed limits, poor sign-posting, or evidence of crackdown on 


out-of-state motorists. 


Florida—Florida now reported free 
of speed traps. 

Georgia—All communities now re- 
moved from A.A.A. warning list. 
Last was Ludowici on U.S. 301; 
where 25 mph speed limit has 
been raised to 35 mph. But observe 
the state 60 mph daytime limit and 
the 50 mph night limit, as speed 
timers are in 
Georgia. 
Iowa—Watch out for Burlington on 
Route 34. 
Kentucky—Kentucky now has the 
worst reputation for treatment of 
out-of-state motorists in small 
communities. Places to watch out 
for, mostly on U.S. 41, include: 
Bedford, Bowling Green, Cave 
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general use in 


City, Crofton, Hanson, Munford- 
ville, Park City, Slaughters and 
Upton. 

Michigan—All okay, except for one 
community—the town of Allen in 
Hillsdale County. 

Ohio—Radar in general u€e. Situa- 
tion improving, several towns re- 
cently removed from A.A.A. warn- 
ing list. But watch out in Bucyrus 
and Cedarville. 

Oklahoma—All okay now. Former 
trouble spot—town of Spiro—re- 
cently removed from A.A.A. warn- 
ing list. 

North Carolina — Speed limits 
strictly enforced throughout the 
state with detection devices on 
open highway and in cities. Avoid 
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arrest; court costs are as high as 
$40. Be especially wary in Kenly. 
Pennsylvania— Another state that 
is strictly enforcing speed limits. 
se especially watchful in Mexico, 
Thompsontown and on Route 19 
between Mercer and Meadville. 
Tennessee—Generally quite reason- 
able; few complaints in A.A.A. 
files. But stay well under the limit 
going through Jasper. 
Virginia—Tough enforcement 
against speeding. Watch out for 
unmarked cars and hidden radar at 
bottom of long hills. Watch speed- 
ometer, use brakes on downgrades. 
Go especially slow through Green- 


to North Carolina line, watch 
speedometer carefully: good high- 
way with low speed limit; arrests 
are frequent. 

West Virginia—Few complaints— 
but be on guard through Valley 
Grove 

N.B. There are no known speed 
traps in Connecticut or New Jer- 
sey, but both states are noted for 
tough enforcement of state speed 
laws, particularly on highways and 
turnpikes. A Connecticut resident 
can lose his driver’s license if he is 
caught going even one mile above 
the speed limit; in New Jersey, this 
can happen if they catch you ten 


ville. On U.S. 301 from Petersburg miles over thelimit. \i¥ 





A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


With the above article CORONET proudly brings up-to-date its continuing war 
against the highway robbery of speed traps. The only real cure for this peren- 
nial injustice is the pitiless light of publicity. We urge our readers to tell us of 
their recent experiences with speed traps. Write to ‘““SPEED TRAP BUREAU’”’ 
CORONET Magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. giving full details 
of time, place, fine or bond, etc. Your letter will be kept in complete confidence 
—your identity protected. We pledge CORONET’s nationwide resources to 
investigate such grievances on the spot. And we will use the evidence we 
gather to expose speed-trap injustice in future articles. —THE EDITORS 





WHEN THE BIRTHDAY Of my son, an avid fisherman, ap- 


proached, I asked him what he would like for a gift and 


received this prompt reply, “A pound of worms.” 


——JEANETTE WEBB 
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The new Lady Ronson Superbe... 


distinctly different cutting actions 
...for the two distinetly different 
shaving needs of women. 


SHAVETTE..-- Specially designed to 
shave legs extra close, extra clean. 


TRIMETTE--- Specially designed to 
shave sensitive underarms without 
nicks, without irritation. 


Because legs and underarms present 
different shaving problems, no single cut- 
ting action can shave both areas properly. 
All other electric shavers have only this 
single cutting action. Only the new Lady 
Ronson Superbe gives you the two differ- 
ent cutting actions you must have for the 
cleanest, fastest, most comfortable shaves. 


The only ladies’ shaver that comes in an exquisite evening 
bag... a gold-trimmed, velvet carrying case with mirror lid 
ONLY $16.5° . and silken cord. Perfect for traveling and evening wear. 


Dady RONSON Sheds 


RONSON CORPORATION, WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 
Also available in Canada 





*Suggested Retail Price 








Johm SA ITE 
the Pope 
of the people 


BY ROBERT NEVILLE 


Warm, tactful and politically adroit, 
the new Pontiff is adding a rare personal charm 
to a world of pomp and pageantry 


HORTLY AFTER his election as head of the Roman Catholic 

Church, Pope John XXIII was asked how it felt to be carried 
in and out of St. Peter’s Basilica on his portable throne. His 
Holiness quickly replied: “It’s too windy up there.” This remark 
expresses the attitude of Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli toward much 
of the pomp that surrounds his office. The new Pope is plainly 
uncomfortable in the ceremonial pageantry, traditional for the 
Throne of St. Peter, and cuts it short whenever possible. Only 
recently, for example, an Arab Ambassador to the Holy See in 
presenting his credentials began reading a long and flowery 
speech. At a pause the Holy Father interrupted to say: “Your 
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Excellency, let us hand over these 
formal speeches to our secretaries, 
and then you and I can go inside my 
office and have a quiet talk.” 

While there can be no thought of 
disregarding the rules that prescribe 
the acts of a Pope, the new Pontiff 
has learned in the first two years of 
his reign to project his personality 
on the Church and on the world at 
large. This has been accomplished, 
by and large, through the skillful 
use of homely, simple gestures. 

Take, for example, the question 
of the Pope leaving the Vatican. 
From 1871 to 1929 heads of the 
Church were hardly ever seen out- 
side the 108-acre enclave. In 1929 
the Lateran Treaty between Italy 
and the Holy See made elaborate 
provision for the Popes to visit the 
City of Rome. This, however, was 
seldom done. In 19-and-a-half years 
the late Pius XII rarely went outside 
the Leonine Walls. 

Within a week after his enthrone- 
ment, John XXIII tried to make an 
impromptu visit to St. Paul’s Out- 
side-the-walls, only to be told by his 
protocol-minded staff that such a 
trip into Italian territory took days 
of diplomatic preparation. The next 
day he decided, quite suddenly, to 
visit an old crony who lay bedrid- 
den in a monastery, about two miles 
up the Tiber. The Pope outfoxed 
his diplomats by slipping into the 
car of one of his aides. It had passed 
through the Vatican gates before 
officials woke up to what was hap- 
pening. The caretaker who answered 
the doorbell at the Mount Mario 
monastery was, to say the least, sur- 
prised to behold His Holiness in 
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person, and so was the sick friend. 

After that the Pope began pay- 
ing calls on historic churches of 
Rome, and hinting that he intended 
to visit each of the Eternal City’s 
192 parishes. Since then, too, he has 
gone to hospitals, seminaries and 
convents, and even showed up the 
day after Christmas at Rome’s big 
jail. By now Romans have become 
quite used to seeing the big black 
Papal Cadillac with the license 
plates “SCV I” (meaning Vatican 
State 1) pass by on an average of 
just under once weekly. 

By paying all this attention to his 
own diocese, as Bishop of Rome, 
John XXIII has set an example for 
other members of the Roman hier- 
archy throughout the world. For 
John XXIII, the Pope is above all 
the “universal pastor.” 

To perform the pastoral function 
the new Pope insists that the clergy 
be better informed. Thus, the Holy 
Father recently called a synod for 
the Rome diocese, the first since 
medieval times. A synod is normally 
a meeting of bishops and priests to 
discuss and study the problems of 
the faithful. The Rome Synod be- 
came also a sort of dress rehearsal for 
the climactic event of the Roncalli 
pontificate, a world-wide gathering 
two or three years hence of all bish- 
ops of the Church in an “ecumeni- 
cal council.” 

At first this highly advertised 
meeting was believed to be largely 
an attempt to achieve unity with 
other churches, mainly those of the 
Eastern Orthodox faith. But later 
explanations show that the new 
Pope regards it chiefly as a means of 
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educating and inspiring the clergy, 
besides being a great manifestation 
of faith. 

John XXIII believes that parish 
priests should get around, but he has 
insisted that they avoid what he calls 
the “two great excesses,” authori- 
tarianism and paternalism. He has 
even been known to criticize the 
clergy. When he was Cardinal Ron- 
calli, he said of an overenergetic 
priest: “He’s the type who would 
think it necessary to help God 
Himself create the world.” 


HE POPE’S contacts with both 

clergy and laity are never too 
solemn. Often, when receiving a 
bishop or a cardinal, His Holiness 
will say: “Let’s continue this con- 
versation at the table, if you would 
be pleased to eat with me.” Not 
since the days of Pius IX, in the 


middle of the last century, has a 


Pope invited outsiders to have 
meals with him. But John XXIII 
flatly declared that he did not like 
to eat alone. “And I find nothing in 
canon law which says that I should,” 
he added. 

Word from 1,000-room Apostolic 
Palace is that the Holy Father’s 
table and cellar are of the first order. 
Two nuns from Bergamo, his home 
town, Sisters Paola and Rosa, run 
the Papal kitchen.. They are spe- 
cialists on the North Italian dishes 
known to please the finicky Ron- 
calli palate. These include risotta 
alla Milanese (rice cooked in chicken 
broth with saffron) and polenta 
(corn meal mush). The latter is 
usually served with woodcock and 
thrush, or even wild hare, and a 
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heavy, spicy sauce. Although the 
Pope now drinks sparingly of wine, 
for guests he invariably has on 
hand either the red Valpolicella 
wine or the white dry Soave, both 
from North Italy. His Holiness has 
stopped smoking the big black cigars 
of which he was once so fond. 

Papal audiences have become 
bigger. The new Pope set the tone 
when he declared: “The more peo- 
ple I meet the better.” He received 
last year a total of 242,000 persons, 
or about twice as many as Pius XII 
received in the banner Holy Year 
of 1950. The great majority were 
Italians, to whom the new Pope 
could speak in his native tongue. 
But there were also many foreign- 
ers. To some the Holy Father could 
talk in fluent French. The Pope 
also speaks halting Bulgarian and 
Greek and some Russian. He is cur- 
rently studying English, and was 
able to say a few words in that lan- 
guage when he received President 
Eisenhower in December 1959. 

The late Pope Pius XII’s audi- 
ences were formal affairs at which 
he invariably read a labored speech 
which, with the aid of a large re- 
search staff, he had carefully com- 
posed beforehand. By contrast, the 
audiences of John XXIII have been 
informal, almost gay. There is 
speech-making, but nothing is read. 
The present Pope is likely, instead, 
to ramble on amiably about such 
down-to-earth matters as family, 
children, home, work. 

The speeches of Pius XII were 
printed in full in the Vatican’s daily, 
L’Osservatore Romano. John 
XXIII has directed that paper’s 
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editors to print only those portions 
of his addresses which could interest 
the general newspaper public. 

Pius XII, for all his brilliance, 
had left the Vatican administration 
in not the best shape. Many im- 
portant posts at the Vatican, nota- 
bly that of Secretary of State, had 
remained unfilled for years. The Ro- 
man Curia Cardinals numbered a 
mere 12 at Pius XII’s death, where- 
as the normal complement is at 
least 25. 


Pp’ JOHN xxi’s first big job, as 
he said, was to inject new and 
younger blood into what had be- 
come an overaged, decimated Col- 
lege of Cardinals. This entailed 
the difficult—and thankless—job of 
picking not only which nations 
should be honored by newly created 
cardinals but also, in many cases, of 
choosing between rival candidates. 
In three Consistories, the Pope in- 
creased the College beyond its tra- 
ditional size. There are now more 
than 80 Princes of the Church in- 
cluding, for the first time since the 
early Christian era, a Negro. 

In the first Consistory, in which 23 
were elevated, John XXIII chose 
many who had been bypassed by 
the previous regime. One of these 
was Domenico Tardini, a mere mon- 
signor who was promoted to Cardi- 
nal-Secretary of State. Tardini, 
previously considered rather color- 
less, soon blossomed into a lively, 
quite talkative and most opinion- 
ated prelate. The friendship of the 
Pope and his Secretary of State goes 
back 40 years. 

Cardinal Tardini has become a 
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most powerful and important figure, 
though his health is delicate and on 
and off he threatens to resign. He 
has initiated a number of reforms, 
including raising Vatican salaries 
and improving the Church’s public 
relations. For the first time in history 
a minimum pay scale for the Ro- 
man Curia’s 2,987 employees has 
been introduced, thus raising Vati- 
can pay slightly above the compara- 
ble Italian scale. 

The actual raises ranged from 
about 35 percent in the lower brack- 
ets to an over-all raise of 12-and-a- 
half percent for the Curia Cardinals. 
A lay employee in the lower pay 
scale gets $20 monthly for each child 
he supports. Cardinals stationed in 
Rome now receive a base wage of 
$660 monthly, plus $50 for those 
who are heads of sacred congrega- 
tions or committees, plus a $100 
monthly rental allowance for those 
who reside outside Vatican City. 

Cardinal Tardini has also per- 
sonally conducted several unprece- 
dented press conferences. At the one 
announcing the new pay scales His 
Eminence said: “Reports of the Va- 
tican’s great wealth are fairy tales.” 
To meet the new annual $6,000,000 
payroll, the Pope might have to 
curtail some personal charities. “But 
the Holy Father decided that it was 
justice that these salaries be raised, 
and he said that if he had to choose 
between justice and, charity he 
would take justice,” the Cardinal 
continued. 

Meanwhile, a tug-of-war for po- 
sition and power has developed be- 
hind the Throne of St. Peter. The 
leading contenders can be defined, 
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roughly, as the Old Guard cardinals 
against the new cardinals, the con- 
servatives against the more liberal- 
minded. 

Under Pius XII, almost all the 
Vatican’s important administrative 
posts were held by a tight group of 
five or six prelates headed by Car- 
dinal Nicola Canali. Canali, now in 
his 80s, has passed on the Old Guard 
leadership to Cardinal Alfredo Ot- 
taviani, a much younger man who 
is chief of the Holy Office. Cardinal 
Ottaviani elaborates the general 
principles upon which the Church’s 
strategy is based. 

Nobody would deny that Ottavi- 
ani is a brilliant theologian. But 
Catholic liberals have been known 
to mutter that he seems to be sev- 
eral centuries behind the times. The 
leader of the New Guard at the 
Vatican is Cardinal Tardini. 

Many differences divided the two 
groups. One issue concerned the 
rate at which Catholic seminaries 
and convents in Arab countries 
should be turned over to native 
priests. A second vexing question 
revolved around the methods to be 
employed to bring back into the 
Church the bulk of the French work- 
ing class. According to Vatican 
sources, at present only about five 
percent of French workers attend 
mass regularly, while only about 20 
percent of the babies born to workers 
in France are baptized. 

Still another sharp difference of 
opinion has centered around the 
strategy to use against the still 
strong Communist party of Italy. 
Ten years ago the Holy Office de- 
creed excommunication, with denial 
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of sacraments, for professed Com- 
munists. At the village level this de- 
cree has been very difficult to apply. 
Italian Communists may not attend 
mass regularly, but many of them 
still want to be married in and be 
buried from the Church. And many 
priests will argue that the Church 
should maintain this contact. 

While the Pope himself has usu- 
ally played the role of umpire in this 
tug-of-war, one recent act spells 
eventual defeat of the Old Guard. 
That was his nomination of eight 
new cardinals, seven of whom are 
to be assigned to the Rome head- 
quarters. To make room for these, 
His Holiness has suggested—in one 
instance requested — the resigna- 
tion of older cardinals. 

Within a few months of his coro- 
nation it was obvious that the new 
Pope possessed a fine political sense. 
The Primate of Poland, Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynsky, had long com- 
plained that one obstacle to better 
relations between Church and State 
in Poland was the fact that the 
Vatican still maintained diplomatic 
contact with the almost forgotten 
Polish Government-in-exile. Came 
New Year’s Day and the new Pope 
simply failed to receive the old 
Polish Ambassador. Thus was word 
most subtly conveyed to the Com- 
munist Government at Warsaw that 
it could have better relations with 
the Vatican if it really wanted them. 

Another instance of Papal tact 
was displayed in the way he resolved 
the question of the Belgian royal 
wedding. The heir to the Belgian 
throne, Prince Albert, had arranged 
to marry his Italian princess-fiancée 
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in a Vatican chapel, with the Holy 
Father officiating. This caused an 
uproar; the Belgians wanted this 
royal show staged on home grounds. 
His Holiness gracefully suggested 
that the Archbishop of Brussels con- 
duct the ceremony—at Brussels. 

Equally subtle was a one-word 
change that the Pope made in a 
traditional Good Friday prayer. For 
centuries the celebrant of this mass 
had prayed even for the souls of the 
“perfidious Jews.” John XXIII sim- 
ply omitted the word “perfidious.” 

The Pope does not hew to any 
fixed routine. He often takes im- 
promptu walks in the Vatican gar- 
dens. He will sometimes go to bed 
very early but then may awaken at 
1 or 2 a.m. and work several hours 
before he drops off to sleep. 

John XXIII is an omnivorous 
reader of newspapers and maga- 
zines, especially those from Italy 
and France. The Pope’s book read- 
ing consists mostly of history of the 
early Christian period. He is fondest 
of the saints of North Italy. His 
favorite, the topic of a five-volume 
treatise written by Angelo Giuseppe 
Roncalli himself, is Saint Carlo 
Borromeo, the great figure of the 
counter-reformation. 

In some ways the new Pope still 
reveals his peasant background. For 
example, he refused to wear the red 
velvet shoes normally worn by 
Popes. Instead, he called in a spe- 
cial bootmaker and had him make 


some heavy, leather walking shoes 
which he then had dyed red. 

The Pope was born on a tenant 
farm in a small village called Sotto 
il Monte, a part of the historic city 
of Bergamo. His two brothers still 
till their small acreages there. The 
generous proportions of His Holli- 
ness, however, now suggest a jolly 
burgher rather than a peasant. The 
new Pope, who is just under five 
feet, seven inches tall, weighs about 
198 pounds. The most striking 
facial feature of the Holy Father 1s 
a pair of prominent ears. His voice 
is deep, firm, resonant. He uses the 
familiar Bergamo dialect with old 
friends and relatives; at other times 
his Italian is clear and pure. 

During the summer of 1959 
John XXIII surprised the Vatican 
by discarding the usual heavy red 
silk hat in favor of a light, white 
linen affair which he designed. That 
year he also appeared in St. Peter’s 
wearing a camauro, a red felt cap 
trimmed in white ermine with big 
ear muffs not worn since the days 
of Sixtus V, in the late 16th century. 

In the course of a mere two years 
John XXIII has succeeded in trans- 
forming a quiet and very sedate 
Vatican into a buzzing center of ac- 
tivity. The new Pope has proved 
himself not only a superb adminis- 
trator but what is probably just as 
significant—a consummate politi- 
cian. Even more important, he is a 
very warm human being. ei 


THE TAX OFFICE in one midwestern town has a sign 
over the door that reads: WATCH YOUR STEP. 
As you leave the office, you will see written on the 


back of the sign the words: WATCH YOUR LAN- 


GUAGE. 


—T. ASHLEY BURTON 
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BY ART BUCHWalLd 


Joyeux noél 
at OUR 
maison 


nor and 


touch of irony 


Copyright © 1958, 1959, 1960 by Art Buchwald. 
Reproduced by permission of The World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland and New York. 


HE GIVING and receiving of 
C presents usually works a 
great hardship on the master of 
the household. It certainly has 
gotten out of hand in mine. I am 
not only exchanging gifts with 
relatives and childhood friends, 
but with people I don’t even know. 

As an example, I cite the fol- 
lowing: 

About seven years ago we met 
a couple on the boat, whom I'll 
call Mr. and Mrs. Irving Hoffman. 
When it came holiday time my 
wife sent them a Christmas card, 
and best wishes for the New Year. 

They sent us a souvenir letter 
opener from St. Moritz, which, on 
the surface, seemed a friendly 
gesture. 

The next Christmas, my wife, 
who keeps the accounts in our 
house, said, “We have to get the 
Hoffmans a gift. They sent us a 
letter opener last year.” 

I protested that another Christ- 
mas card, perhaps with more elab- 
orate printing, would suffice. But 
she was adamant. So she went out 
and bought a paperweight, which 
she promptly dispatched with the 
season’s greetings. 

The day before Christmas a 
special delivery package arrived 
containing four bottles of Scotch. 
It was too late to retaliate and 
my wife’s Christmas was spoiled, 
worrying over what the Hoffmans 
were thinking about us for send- 
ing them a lousy paperweight. 

The next Christmas I bought 
them a record album of Bee- 
thoven’s nine symphonies, which 
cost me $50 but gave my wife 
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“He gave me liquor, 
an encyclopedia, 
antique chairs, a 
television set... 


her pride back. The Hoffmans sent 
us a television set. Another Christ- 
mas was spoiled. 

Fortunately we didn’t have to 
wait for Christmas to get even. 
We were invited to the wedding 
of one of the Hoffman daughters 
and we sent a silver service from 
Cartier’s. 

We were feeling pretty good 
for a few months, but at my anni- 
versary in October I received the 
complete Encyclopedia Americana 
in leather bindings. 

These people were playing for 
real. 

The next Christmas I bought 
them a small Van Gogh etching 
for $1,000 and gloated, but not 
for long. They sent us a set of 
Louis XIV chairs. 

I was all for calling a truce, but 
my wife insisted I had to go on, 
even if it meant cutting down on 
gifts for the children. 

“His birthday is in February,” 
she said, “and yours doesn’t come 
up until October. We’ll have six 
months of peace.” 

I bought him a Vespa scooter 
for his birthday and delivered it 
myself just to see him eat his 
heart out. It was a blow below the 
belt, but he recovered fast. Some- 
how he wheedled out of my wife 
that my son would be four years 
old in April. 

In April Hoffman sent ten 
shares of American Tel. and Tel. 
stock for the boy. 

The gift exchanging went back 
and forth for the next few years 
without letup. Feelings were so 
bitter that we didn’t even talk to 
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each other and did all our gift 
giving by mail. 

This Christmas I decided to fix 
Hoffman once and for all. I was 
going to give him a Thunderbird. 

But while I was down at the 
dealer’s looking them over, I got a 
call from my wife. 

“Hold off,” she cried excitedly. 
“All we got from the Hoffmans 
this year was a Christmas card.” 

“It’s just a diversion,” I said. 
“He’s going to spring something 
on us Christmas Eve.” 

“T don’t think so. It was a very 
cheap card and it had no return 
address.” 

“You really think they’ve given 
up?” I asked. 

“I’m sure of it,” my wife said. 

“That no-good yellowbelly,” I 
chortled. “He lost his nerve. I’ve 
got a good mind to send him the 
Thunderbird anyway.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” my wife 
begged. “He’s probably suffering 
enough as it is, and it is Christ- 
mas.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I’ll let him off 
this time, but he better not start 
up with us again.” 


a LETTER TO 
the hon. santa claus 


Reindeersville 
North Pole 


Dear Sir, 


I have been informed by certain 
members of the family that you 
plan to visit our house on the 
evening of the 24th of December. 
These members, who seem to 
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... and just as I was 
about to counter 

with a Thunderbird, 
the coward quit.” 





speak with authority, have as- 
sured me it is your intention to 
leave behind several dozen toys 
and gifts as well as candy and 
favors. They say that they have 
already informed you as to the 
toys they desire, but if you wish 
to add anything that they have 
forgotten, they will put it to good 
use, and no package left by the 
chimney will remain unopened. 

I was delighted to receive this 
information, as I was afraid I 
would have to go out and spend 
a fortune to buy their presents. 
But my son, aged six, and two 
daughters, aged five and three, 
insist I don’t have to do any shop- 
ping as you will take care of 
everything. Having just priced 
several items in a toy shop, this 
came as a great relief to me. 

But they have requested I 


write to you anyway, as they are 
afraid that you might have diffi- 
culty getting into the house. Our 


concierge is very suspicious of 
strangers, particularly those com- 
ing down chimneys, and the chil- 
dren fear she may frighten you 
away, as she has the egg man, the 
plumber and several. electricians. 

The children suggest that you 
use the kitchen chimney in the 
back of the apartment, which can- 
not be seen by the concierge. The 
children also suggest you keep 
your reindeer quiet, as the con- 
cierge is a light sleeper. 

Joel, my son, has requested 
that when leaving his gifts be- 
hind, you place them apart from 
those of his sisters. Last year, if 
you recall, you left them all in 
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one big heap in front of the 
Christmas tree and while he was 
trying on a sweater his youngest 
sister opened a package addressed 
to him, which contained an air- 
plane. I have only Joel’s word that 
his sister broke the airplane be- 
fore he even had a chance to play 
with it. 

This year he was wondering if 
you would leave ALL his gifts be- 
hind the draperies next to the 
piano. He feels this is safer. 

The cleaning woman also asks 
if you would refrain from placing 
chocolates and chewing gum in 
the children’s stockings. Last year 
she spent two weeks trying to get 
chocolate out of the rug and chew- 
ing gum off the walls. 

I have a few requests of my 
own. Would you please not leave 
any battery-operated toys WITH- 
OUT the batteries? It’s very diffi- 
cult to find a store in Paris that 
sells batteries on Christmas Day, 
and you are no doubt aware of 
how worthless these toys can be 
without batteries. 

Also, if you’re going to leave 
any electric trains, would you 
mind marking on them whether 
they are for 110 or 220 volts? 
Last Christmas Eve I spent the 
better part of the night changing 
fuses. A further request: if you’re 
going to drop off any German toys, 
would you please leave instruc- 
tions in English? We still have a 
pair of roller skates that will go 
only backward. 

I might add that the Assemble- 
It-Yourself Gas Station, which 
you left last Christmas with 400 
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“Easy-To-Glue-Together” pieces, 
is still in 400 pieces. This is noth- 
ing against you personally. But I 
think you should take the en- 
gineering abilities of the fathers 
into consideration before you 
leave anything that has to be 
assembled for the sons. 

There were several requests in 
our children’s letter that I was 
wondering if you could ignore. I 
might mention specifically the 
automatic hair-trigger machine 
gun which sounds “just like the 
one paratroopers use,” the elec- 
tric drum “that plays by just 


pushing a button,” a police siren 
for a three-wheeler bike, and a 
teakettle “that whistles when you 
blow in the spout.” 

I’m sorry to have taken up so 
much of your time, but according 
to my family, you are always open 
to suggestions. 

If you get finished early on 
Christmas morning, please stop 
by for a drink. Don’t worry about 
disturbing us—we’ll be up all night 
trying to put the electric trains 
together. 

Sincerely, 
A.B. 


SIGN IN A self-service laundromat: “Please remove your 
clothing after you've finished your laundry.” 


LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 





for original anpcdotes. 


stamped envelope. 





Heard any good stories lately? 


Earn a cash reward by sharing jokes and 

anecdotes with others. Send us those stories you’ve 
found funny and fresh, as well as the 

inspiring bits of everyday life you have encountered. 


We will pay on}publication $5.00 for original 
epigrams; a mihimum of $5.00 for contributions from 
a published source; a minimum of $10.00 


Address all contributions: 

Humor Editor,! Coronet Magazine, 

488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Contributions tannot be acknowledged nor will they be 
returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage’”’ 


Why, when you say “‘Thank you,”’ do some people say ‘‘You bet!’’? 


This American colloquialism, which 
seems to be the most irrelevant state- 
ment conceivable, has left British 
visitors dumfounded. Actually, it’s 
a shorthand way of saying ‘Your 
combined munificence and charm 


have made my gratitude so certain 
that you may safely wager on it’”’— 
a remark which the ordinary taxi 
driver would hesitate to utter. But 
it’s no more confusing than the 
British “Right-o, guv’ner!” 


Why “it’s not cricket’”’ rather than ‘‘not hockey”’ or any other sport? 





The expression—which is purely 
English; only fools or humorists use 
it in America—is based on the fact 
that cricket is a gentleman’s game. 
Its rules are so ill-defined, says au- 
thor George Orwell, “that their in- 
terpretation is partly an _ ethical 
business.” It is a game in which 
form and style are more valued than 
success. So to say that something “‘is 
not cricket” does not mean that it’s 
dishonest but that it doesn’t meas- 
ure up to the exacting requirements 
of the highest ethical standards. 


When fat is used as shortening, what does it shorten? 


Shortbreads and_ shortcakes are 
crumbly, they break easily into short 
pieces. There are many uses of short 
to mean brittle. Coal is said by 
miners to be short when it is crumb- 


ly; paper-makers refer to paper as 
short when it breaks easily; garden- 
ers say that sand makes loam short. 
Izaak Walton says that the flesh of 
the chub is “short and tasteless.” 
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Why does a peddler kawk his wares? 


To hawk, in the sense of going about 
and offering for sale, is derived from 
the word that is the root of huckster. 
It should be to huck and the peddler 


What is “‘short shrift’’? 


In former times those condemned to 
death, especially political offenders, 
military captives and traitors, were 
executed almost out of hand. Since 
their crimes were not assassinations 








What does posh mean? 


It’s British slang meaning elegant. 
It’s a shortened form of “all poshed 
up,” which is a shortened form of 
“all polished up.” One hears repeat- 
edly that it is P.O.S.H. (Port Out, 
Starboard Home), which the ex- 


should be a hucker. But there were 
also hawkers who went about from 
castle to castle selling foreign hawks 
and the two words got mixed up. 


or murders, however, there 
pretense of justice and the prisoner 
was usually allowed shrift; that is, 
he was allowed to confess his sins to 
a priest and prepare his soul for 
death. But those who had him in 
their power were usually impatient 
and the condemned was thus allowed 
only a little time for his confession. 
This, in its literal sense, was short 
shrift. The term is used today for 
short notice before some unpleasant 
event or—making short work of 
something disagreeable. 


as a 


perienced are said to have written on 
their requests for staterooms or deck 
chairs on the trips to India. But this 
explanation is linguistically un- 
founded, historically unproven and 
meteorologically undesirable. 


Why is a woman’s faultfinding and petty bullying called nagging? 


Nag in this sense has nothing to do 
with the word for an old horse. It’s 
related, rather, to the word gnaw. 
In northern England they would say, 
until quite recently, “Give the child 
a crust to nag on.” It’s the endless- 
ness of the complaining that makes 
it nagging. This sense didn’t come 
into the word until the early 19th 
century, when women were begin- 
ning to assert themselves. \iy 
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Buying a foreign car in Europe; 

summer homes in national forests; 
mutual investment funds minus 
commissions; the new long-life light bulbs 


money-wise 


Many American tourists make 
substantial savings by buying 
European cars in Europe. There 
are four basic plans: 

1. Package Deals. Dozens of 
companies will take your order 
in the U. S. for a car to be de- 
livered in Europe. They adver- 
tise in big city newspapers. Many 
publish free booklets listing 
prices, generally lower than at 
an American dealer. They assure 
delivery of the color and model 
you want and spare you many 
bothersome details. 

Buying this way, you lose the 
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right to take your Customs duty 
exemption on your car. This can 
be done only if you order it in 
Europe. 

If you do order and buy your 
car in Europe, when you bring it 
back you may declare it and 
apply your own and your family’s 
Customs exemptions against it. 
Each person is allowed a $500 
personal exemption after 12 days 
of foreign travel. If you and your 
wife bring back a car worth 
$1,000, you can take your full 
exemption against the car. The 
import duty on an automobile is 
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eight-and-a-half percent. On a 
$1,000 car that would be $85. 
This would be your saving, if you 
can use your Customs exemption. 

However, if you are bring- 
ing back other more highly 
taxed merchandise, it would save 
you more money to apply your ex- 
emption against the other mer- 
chandise. 

To select a package plan, study 
the brochures of many agencies. 
Make sure yours includes the fol- 
lowing expenses: delivery to the 
city where you intend to pick up 
the car; cost of American adapta- 
tions, required by law for driving 
in the U.S.; all necessary docu- 
ments; preparation of the car for 
shipment to the U.S.; European 
port charges; return freight; ma- 
rine insurance; U.S. Customs duty. 

One advantage of using a pack- 
age plan is that you can finance 
your car purchase with a loan. 

Here are some package-plan 
savings you can make under New 
York list prices: 

Renault Dauphine sedan, $284; 
Triumph TR3_ roadster, $325; 
Volkswagen 113 sedan, $207; 
Mercedes 190SL, convertible, 
$559; Jaguar 3.8 sedan, $620; 
Citroen I1D-19 sedan, $411; Ford 
Consul sedan, $76. 

2. Tie-In Plans. An American 
dealer might, for instance, offer 
a Renault Dauphine plus a cabin- 
class round trip by ship to Paris 
for the American list price of the 
ear. Since this fare costs over 
$400, this deal saves more than 
$280 of a package plan on the 
same car. Make sure, however, 
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that all the costs are covered by 
the tie-in plan. 

3. Doing It Yourself. You can 
handle your own arrangements 
for buying your car with conse- 
quent maximum savings. 

a. Order your car in Europe to 
get your full Customs exemption. 
Save your bill of sale. Customs ap- 
praisal is based on the list fac- 
tory price of the car, less de- 
preciation. If your car suffers any 
damage in Europe, you may save 
duty by leaving it unrepaired. Cus- 
toms is likely to allow more depre- 
ciation. But do not drive a car in 
dangerous condition. If you regis- 
ter and drive your car in Europe, it 
becomes a used car and will be 
valued as such by the U. S. Cus- 
toms appraiser. 

b. Arrange your trip to land 
close to the factory making your 
car. By taking delivery at the 
factory, you may save $25 to $200. 

c. To learn the best deals in- 
quire at the American Automobile 
Association offices, American Ex- 
press, and such organizations 
as Auto-Europe, Autourist and 
Hertz. 

d. Be sure to buy your car with 
American modifications. This 
may cost $40 to $100 more, but 
will be cheaper than modifying 
the car here. The seller will also 
arrange Customs documentation. 
This may cost from $25 to $50. 
The dealer should also arrange 
your international driver’s li- 
cense, registration and plates. 

e. If you know when you are 
returning to the States, arrange 
for shipment of your car in ad- 
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money-wise 


vance as freight. You can clear 
the car through Customs yourself. 
When your car arrives at port, 
it will be allowed to stand five 
days without charge. After that, 
you pay a storage charge. So, if 
you can’t call for the car within 
five days of arrival, have a Cus- 
toms specialist clear it for you. 
Fee: $20 to $25. Customs spe- 
cialists are listed in the classified 
telephone directory. 

f. You can always ship through 
American Express at a cost of 
from $30 to $60 extra, but you 
can be sure of careful handling 
and arrival by fast, scheduled 
freighter. 

g. Before your car goes aboard 
ship, its gas tank and crankcase 
must be drained. Its underside 


must be steam cleaned, to pre- 


vent importation of harmful 
seeds and plant bacteria. There 
are garages near every European 


Homesites in national forests 
may be leased from the U. S. 
Forest Service. Across the coun- 
try there are some 20,000 such 
sites. They rent for $25 to $100 
a year, for one-third to one- 
half acre, on an annual, easily 
renewable lease. 

The Forest Service permits 
homesites only where they will 
not interfere with lakes, fishing 
streams or scenic attractions. 
Consequently, such sites are iso- 
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port which do this for a fee of $6 
to $10. The work must be done on 
the dock. 

4. Repurchase Plans. If you 
stay long in Europe, you might 
look into the guaranteed repur- 
chase plans offered by package 
purchase agencies. These plans 
guarantee to buy your car back 
at a specified price. The major 
depreciation is 20 percent, more 
or less, for the first month of 
use. For succeeding months de- 
preciation is slight. It is possi- 
ble to buy and resell a car in 
Europe at a loss no greater than 
the cost of shipping it home and 
paying duty. 

Because European auto taxes 
are high on new cars, a used car 
is sometimes worth more than a 
new one. You may be able to re- 
sell your car for considerably 
more than the guaranteed repur- 
chase price. 


a 


lated. Sites are in groups of five 
to 30, separated to preserve the 
wilderness yet forming a small 
community usually convenient to 
recreation areas and roads. Sum- 
mer homeowners frequently de- 
velop cooperative water systems, 
garbage disposal, etc., and some- 
times hire a group caretaker. 
Available lots generally have 
houses built on them. Each year, 
however, a number become avail- 
able as holders of permits give 
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them up. To get such a site you 
have to buy the house from its 
owner, usually through a real 
estate broker. 

The Forest Service cautions 
that the new owner has to get a 
new permit to lease the land. This 
new one may have different re- 
strictions and conditions than the 
previous permit. So, before buy- 
ing, check with the forest super- 
visor to be sure that you will 
get a permit, and learn its terms. 

A few sites without houses 


are available, mostly in the 
West. There are practically none 
in New England or Southern 
California. 

For a list of national forests, 
write to the Chief, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. To 
get a summer homesite write to 
the forest supervisor of the na- 
tional forest you select. He will 
arrange for you to inspect avail- 
able sites. If none is available, 
he will refer you to another na- 
tional forest that may have some. 


LONG-LIFE LIGHT BULBS: they do last longer 


Two-year, three-year, and five- 
year light bulbs will do what they 
claim. If you make average use 
of an incandescent lamp (1500 
hours a year), a new long-life 
bulb, rated at 2500 hours, will 
last about two years. (Some stores 
give a three-year guarantee. ) 
Selling for anywhere from 33 
to 89 cents, such a 2500-hour 
bulb will last as long as two or 
three of the conventional 60-watt 
bulbs. The biggest cost in lighting, 
however, is the amount of electric 
current consumed. The longer the 
life of a bulb, the less light it gives 
in relation to the electricity it uses. 
A 60-watt regular bulb, for ex- 
ample, which burns 1,000 hours, 
uses an average of $1.50 of elec- 
tric current. To get the same 


amount of light from the long-life 
bulb, however, you must use a 100- 
watt lamp, consuming about $2.50 
of electricity in 1,000 hours. 

The 2500-hour bulb may cost 
only 33 cents as against about 
75 cents for three 25-cent bulbs, 
and saves the annoyance of chang- 
ing bulbs over a two-year period. 
But it will-use $2.33 more of elec- 
tricity during its life span. Thus 
it costs $1.91 more for the same 
amount of light. 

There is also a five-year bulb 
which costs between 49 and 69 
cents. And there may soon be 
others rated at six years or longer. 
Such _ ultra-long-life bulbs use 
thicker, longer filaments, which 
give even less light for the amount 
of electric current consumed. 


“NO-LOAD” MUTUAL FUNDS: you save salesman’s fée 


More than 2,000,000 Americans 
own stock in mutual funds which 
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invest money in a 
portfolio of stocks 


diversified 
under pro- 





money-wise 


fessional investment manage- 
ment. Mutual fund shares are 
often bought from a retail sales- 
man, who earns a commission of 
six percent to nine percent of 
your investment. (Eight percent 
is the most frequent commission.) 
This means that if you invest 
$10,000 in such a fund, you actu- 
ally buy $9,200 of stock. 

There is, however, one type of 
mutual fund that charges no 
sales commission because it em- 
ploys no salesmen. This is the 
“no-load” fund. The “no-load” 
fund charges a management fee 
of one-half percent to one per- 
cent per year. To buy shares in 
a “no-load” mutual fund, you ap- 
ply to the fund’s offices or to 
your broker. Since no commission 
is paid to brokers, direct appli- 
cation might be necessary. If 
you decide to sell your shares 
back to the company during the 
first year of ownership, you can 
expect to get back the full cur- 
rent market price of the shares. 

Of some 250 mutual funds in 
the U. S., about 25 are “no-load.” 
These are often smaller funds 
organized by investment counsel- 
ors to satisfy the demands of 


small clients for management of 
their investments. In practice, the 
“no-load” funds seem to perform 
about as well as the “load” funds. 
Among the 14 top performers in 
the larger and better known growth 
stock funds from 1955-1959, two 
were “no-load” funds. Among 
balanced funds, two “no-load” 
funds were among the top six 
performers over a_ ten-year 
period. 

In buying mutual fund shares, 
study the performance records 
and the investment objectives of 
funds. There are standard sources 
of such information such as 
Johnson’s Investment Company 
Charts, The Wiesenberger & Co. 
reports, Barron’s Financial Week- 
ly, an annual publication called 
“Investment Trusts and Funds 
from the Investor’s Point of 
View,” and others. Your broker 
should have one or more such pub- 
lications available to you. 

Some of the principal “no- 
load” funds are: Energy Fund; 
Johnston Mutual Fund; Loomis- 
Sayles Mutual Fund; T. Rowe 
Price Growth Stock Fund; Scud- 
der, Stevens and Clark; Stein 
Roe and Farnham. 


LILLIPUTIAN LOGIC 


A NEIGHBOR was asking my youngster about his summer 


camp. 


“Tell me,” she asked, “how is the food there?” 
“Oh,” he replied, without hesitation, “the food they 
serve is wonderful and they don’t make you eat it 


either.” 


—Dizie Roto—Times Picayune 
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How 
socialized 
medicine 
works 

in 
England 


BY ROBERT G. DEINDORFER 


T° THE SPRING OF 1957 a gaunt laborer in Kendal, England, 
named William Hully guessed there was something wrong 
with him. There was. In the operating theater of a large Black- 
pool hospital, an eminent surgeon removed his cancerous left 
lung. It took Hully three months to get over the worst of his 
convalescence. “If I’d taken bad in the old days,” says Hully, 
“the whole thing would have cost 350, possibly 400 pounds 
($1,410, $1,612). Without the Government, I’d be dead now.” 
The total cost of surgery, hospitalization, nursing and radium 
for William Hully: absolutely nothing. Unusual? Not at all. 
Incidents such as this have become routine throughout England 
and Wales in the 12 years since the revolutionary National Health 
Service was enacted. All over England family doctor bills have 
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dimmed into memory. In towns like 
Kendal and Harwich, York, Ex- 
mouth and Thornaby on Tees, all 
the abundance of modern medicine 
—doctors, nurses, surgery, hospital- 
ization—is available for everyone at 
Government expense. For drugs, 
dental treatment and dentures, eye- 
glasses and the like, there are 
nominal charges. 

About 98 percent of England and 
Wales’ total population of 45,109,- 
000 participate in the Health Serv- 
ice, while political leaders of every 
stripe agree on the abiding need for 
the program. 

Yet original demands for compre- 
hensive socialized medicine touched 
off a bruising controversy. When 
England’s postwar Government 
passed the National Health Service 
Act in 1946, opponents reacted with 
alarm. They objected to the ex- 
pense, the additional bureaucracy, 
the concept of putting medicine on 
a sort of assembly-line basis. Not 
the least of the opposition was a 
melancholy warning that the pro- 
gram was another giant step toward 
socialism. 

A 1948 poll taken by the power- 
ful British Medical Association 
showed that its members voted ten 
to one against socialized medicine. 
Eight years after the Service began, 
a Gallup Poll revealed a significant 
change. Sixty-seven percent of the 
doctors approved. 

Whatever its ideological over- 
tones, the National Health Service 
amounts to a bold thrust forward. 

Beginning in July 1948, those who 
wanted to use the program simply 
registered with a local general prac- 
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titioner of their choice. These doc- 
tors treated them regularly for nor- 
mal aches and pains, prescribed 
necessary drugs and medicines, ar- 
ranged for specialists, surgery, nurs- 
ing and hospitalization, all under 
the plan. 

The direct cost for these services 
is a routine weekly National Insur- 
ance payment, which is deducted 
from every Englishman’s wages or 
salary. For example, an employed 
male over 18 pays nine shillings and 
11 pence ($1.39) ; a self-employed 
male over 18 pays 12. shillings 
($1.68). Self-employed persons pay 
the cost by purchasing special Na- 
tional Insurance stamps at any post 
office. Insurance covers a bounti- 
ful assortment of social welfare 
measures: maternity grants for 
mothers, family allowances for chil- 
dren, unemployment, sickness and 
accident benefits, widows’ allow- 
ances and old-age pensions, along 
with the Health Service. 

Though such serious problems as 
the shortage of hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes still are unsolved, most 
doctors and patients still feel the 
Service has more than measured up 
to expectations. 

Except for approximately 700 
general practitioners who are going 
it alone, England’s 48,000 doctors 
all participate in the Health Service, 
although some of them still see an 
occasional patient on the old pri- 
vate-fee basis as well. 

These doctors receive quarterly 
Government checks based on the 
number of patients registered with 
them. General practitioners are 
paid extra fees for the treatment of 
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emergencies when the patients are 
not on the doctor’s list; and doctors 
in rural areas are given extra money 
for traveling expenses. For every 
patient on their list, doctors collect 
$2.52 per year—no matter how 
often they treat them. In a land 
where salaries are pegged to a lower 
base than America, the average 
medical income of $6,793 (for gen- 
eral practitioners) is in the top one 
percent of individual earnings. 
Some doctors also receive awards 
worth as much as $7,000 a year for 
“professional distinction.” By add- 
ing bonus payments for physicians 
willing to practice in under-doc- 
tored areas, the Health Service has 
helped correct a blight as well. While 
almost half the population lived in 
under-doctored areas before 1948, 
only 20 percent of the people in- 
habit these medical slums today. 


With more Englishmen receiving 
proper treatment—through general 
medical advances, better diets, as 


well as the Service—tuberculosis 
deaths have tailed off from 22,000 
in 1948 to 4,480 last year. Infant 
mortalities dwindled from 34 per 
1,000 births to only 20, polio deaths 
from 167 to 129, diphtheria deaths 
from 155 in 1948 to 8 in 1958. At 
a cost of some $2 billion a year, and 
roughly $16 billion since 1948, the 
English are plainly healthier than 
ever before. 

But figures don’t begin to tell the 
whole story. It has to be viewed in 
the perspective of an average com- 
munity. Scenic old Kendal, a brisk 
market center of 18,500 people, with 
woolen mills, a shoe factory, two 
ironworks and two breweries its big- 
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gest industries, rolls up from the 
lazy Kent River on England’s west 
coast. Its size, economy and ap- 
pearance make it similar to hun- 
dreds of other communities across 
Great Britain. 

In shops along Highgate, in 
cramped, low-income development 
homes out on Jenkins Rise and in 
medical offices on Maude Street 
and Main, the reactions to the 
Health Service run to a pattern. 

On a recent trip to Kendal I in- 
terviewed more than 230 doctors, 
nurses, hospital attendants, laborers, 
shopkeepers, businessmen, house- 
wives, churchmen and city officials; 
the healthy, the sick and the dy- 
ing, without talking with anyone 
who didn’t approve of what every- 
one fondly refers to as “The 
Scheme.” 

“Mind you, we don’t say The 
Scheme is necessarily suitable for 
export,” says Paul Wilson, an ex- 
ecutive at the Gilkes Gilbert & 
Gordon Ltd. ironworks. “What we 
do say is that it’s a marvelous suc- 
cess in Kendal, and we wouldn’t 
want to do without it.” 

Yet that doesn’t mean that phy- 
sicians, patients and even the local 
bureaucracy assigned to administer 
the program don’t register some 
twanging complaints. They do. The 
criticism includes too little hospital 
space, more pay for doctors, less pay 
for doctors, a change so patients 
may see doctors by appointment 
and faster treatment in surgical 
cases. But the people criticize with 
constructive affection. 

“In my view The Scheme has not 
expanded fast enough,” F.S. Ion of 
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The District Bank says, for example. 
“My sister-in-law has been waiting 
for minor surgery since before 
Christmas, and she’s eager to get on 
with it.” 

Dr. Frank Madge, the medical 
officer of health in Kendal, is frank 
to acknowledge these and other 
shortcomings. To Madge and oth- 
ers, the most serious problem is the 
lack of hospital space. With limited 
beds available, only essential surgery 
claims special priority at Kendal’s 
Westmorland County Hospital. 


F  sgpanoangve people may partici- 
pate in the program, or not, as 
they choose, less than one percent of 
the population remains out. 

In increasing numbers residents 
went into the old post office on 
Highgate, peered at the list of par- 
ticipating doctors posted on the bul- 
letin board, and registered with 
whichever one they wanted. Many 
people selected the doctor they’d al- 
ways had. 

Every so often new features were 
codified and sent out from the Min- 
istry of Health in London, first a 
similar plan for dentists, next a 
slight charge for eyeglasses and false 
teeth, finally a program to improve 
the dark realm of mental health by 
adding psychiatry and rest homes. 

The Scheme has had its greatest 
impact among Kendal’s lower-in- 
come families. 

When The Scheme first began, 
vague hopes began flickering among 
inhabitants of the worn stucco 
homes along cluttered Greengate 
Lane or out beyond the Duke of 
Cumberland Pub on Jenkins Rise. 
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Only weeks before, a 47-year-old 
woman on Greengate had died of 
cancer, leaving four children. What 
set the neighbors to thinking was 
the mournful fact that the woman 
had perished without the major 
surgery which might have saved her, 
or at least lengthened her life, sim- 
ply because her husband couldn’t 
afford the proper treatment. 

On recalling those early days, 
Paul Cottam, an energetic little man 
who served as Secretary for Kendal’s 
voluntary, executive medical coun- 
cil, is still pinched by a bittersweet 
memory. “One man in his middle 
years told me why he thanked God 
for The Scheme,” Cottam recalls. 
“It was the very first time he’d ever 
visited a doctor in his life.” Unfor- 
tunately he wasn’t the only one who 
had never seen a doctor. 

Participation isn’t confined to the 
have-nots. Among thousands of 
Kendal people of various economic 
levels who also use the program, 
lean, aesthetic Roy Sheath, Con- 
servative Party leader and a mem- 
ber of the local aristocracy, views 
The Scheme with a special glow of 
pride. “Look at the healthy children 
in town nowadays, strapping young 
beggars they are, big as their par- 
ents,” Sheath told me. 

Perhaps the most significant testi- 
monial comes from George Parkin- 
son, a hulking, bushy-haired under- 
taker who has been burying Ken- 
dal’s dead for 20 years. “In our 
work we see the difference since 
The Scheme started,” Parkinson re- 
cently commented. “The people 
aren’t dying so fast any more.” 

Statistical surveys support Parkin- 
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son’s personal observations. During 
a ten-year span, infant mortality in 
Kendal has dwindled from 44.6 per 
1,000 live births to only 20.7. These 
figures illustrate an important point. 
Until The Scheme, a number of 
local mothers customarily gave birth 
in their own homes with a midwife 
assisting. Today, about 80 percent 
of the babies are born in hospitals, 
and their mothers receive postnatal 
care and home nursing. 

The visible improvements in 
health have not escaped the notice 
of local employees. Not only are 
their friends and neighbors more 
vigorous, but the Kendal work force 
is all the healthier, too. 

“The Scheme has done much 
more than the absentee records 
might show,” says personnel officer 
John Robinson of K Shoes, the larg- 
est local industry. “In olden times 
too many people came to work even 
when they were sick and ailing. They 
couldn’t afford the time off and 
many of them couldn’t pay for ade- 
quate medical treatment, anyway.” 

In Kendal, and elsewhere, any- 
one in need of attention, English or 
otherwise, may call on a local doc- 
tor, dentist or druggist for whatever 
they require. 

Among countless outland visitors 
who have used The Scheme, an 
American dentist from Aurora, II- 
linois, realized his smallpox inocula- 
tion had expired while he was tour- 
ing England in the summer of 1959. 
In Kendal he called on a doctor, 
rolled up his sleeve and received a 
shot courtesy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. For treating a tem- 
porary resident, the doctor received 
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an additional $2.52 in income. 

At first Kendal’s doctors feared 
the program would lead to longer 
office hours, reduced earnings and 
an over-all decrease in their in- 
centive to work. Weeks and even 
months went by before the last of 
Kendal’s doctors agreed to partici- 
pate. Since then their own inclina- 
tion to establish group practices, plus 
three Government pay increases, 
have dissolved those early fears. Of 
the 12 doctors practicing in Kendal, 
only one, a smiling young woman 
from Scotland, is not engaged in 
group practice. 

The trend toward at least three 
doctors establishing a practice to- 
gether makes good sense in England 
today. Besides such advantages as 
shorter hours and longer holidays, 
doctors may borrow sums from the 


Government at no interest to put up 
handsome new offices and surgeries. 

What the Government pays vari- 
ous doctors is based on an elaborate 


formula. One younger doctor I 
spoke with, for example, receives a 
basic $6,027 annually. This income 
derives from a list of 1,725 patients 
worth $2.52 each, plus an additional 
load of $1.68 for everyone on the 
list within a range of 501 and 1,500 
and a maximum of 3,500 patients. 

“As far as the Health Service is 
concerned, we have no quarrel with 
the over-all plan,” wiry, dark-haired 
Dr. Andrew Gill says. 

Probably the most constructive 
feature for some doctors is the end 
of the nagging ritual of preparing 
individual bills, and trying to col- 
lect from occasional deadbeats. The 
need for mentally fluoroscoping a 
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patient’s bank balance is gone. 

Yet, with all the gains, any real- 
istic inventory would have to ac- 
count for some losses as well. Most 
physicians sadly acknowledge the 
end of the so-called bedside man- 
ner. There just isn’t time for it any 
more. “Since The Scheme is free, 
without any limit on visits to the 
doctor,” says Paul Cottam, “some 
patients stop by every week or so 
for the amusement of it. So doctors 
no longer have time to establish the 
wonderful bedside relationship.” 

If doctors are beset by flagrant 
busybodies or serious hypochon- 
driacs, or worse, they always have 
the right to ask their local executive 
medical council to transfer such in- 


dividuals to someone else’s list. In 
12 years three patients have been 
transferred. 

With a second decade of the Na- 
tional Health Service now under 
way and the old dream of free 
medical care for all a reality, the 
gains have more than offset the 
losses. Probably nobody knows this 
better than Kendal’s former Mayor 
William E. Whitwell. 

“There may be mistakes and 
shortages, but The Scheme has been 
wonderful for us,” Whitwell said 
recently. “The people in Kendal 
are healthier today, with better 
teeth and eyes, better lungs, medi- 
cal care for everyone. After all, 
that’s the point of it, isn’t it?” 
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How do you rate as a bell-ringer? ask 

our guest quizmasters, the Wiere Brothers. They play 
the Bell Brothers in their C.B.S.-TV 

series ‘Oh! Those Bells’ (Sundays, 6 p.m., EST). 

Try your skill on the items below, then check 

page 132 to see if you’ve made the right connections. 


bels, bells, belles! 


. On board ship, 1:30 A.M. would be indicated by —— bells. 

. Belle -—— was a Confederate spy. 

. “La Belle Héléne” was composed by ——. 

. Who is the “bel” in a poem by Edgar Allan Poe? 

. Bells are found in the star and title of Dore Schary's 
movie about F.D.R.: —— —— in “——- — ——. 

. Acton, Currer and Ellis Bell were the pseudonyms of these famous 
writing sisters: ——_, —— and —— ——. 





. Complete this nursery rhyme: “Rings on her fingers, And bells on 


. The Liberty Bell suffered its final crack tolling for the funeral 
of —— . 

. The deadly nightshade is the beli——. 

. Belle —— was a notorious American outlaw. 

. The “Bell” who composed the opera “Norma” was ——. 

. “Mary, Mary, quite contrary” grew —— bells. 

. “A Bell for Adano” won a Pulitzer Prize for author ——- ——. 

. This is an edible “bell”: —— ——. 

. The setting of Hemingway's novel “For Whom the Bell Tolls” is ——. 

. Starred in night clubs, TV and movies is singer ——- Bel_——. 

. This word describes someone quarrelsome: bell——. 

. ——— Bell was Peter Pan’s fairy. 

. The handwriting on the wall appeared in the Bible to Bel-_—. 

. American artist best known for his prize-fight paintings: 
—— Bell—. 

. Lily Pons scored in the opera “_—,” singing the “Bell Song.” 

. A cap and belis would be worn by a —— ——. 

. This famous bell, a London landmark, is known as ——- ——. 

. In the movie “Bells Are Ringing” Judy Holliday works for a 


This “Belle” is a widely known New York hospital: —. 
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At home she’s as simple as her own apple pies; on-stage 
she’s simply the world’s greatest dramatic soprano 


- MOST PEOPLE the operatic prima donna is an inspired spit- 
fire, whose flaring feuds and volcanictantrums erupt on the 
slightest provocation and always land, red-hot, on the front pages 
of their newspapers. If this is so, the U.S. has the most unusual 
prima donna in the world. HM She is a plump, 40-year-old Staten 
Island, New York, housewife named Eileen Farrell, described 
by experts as being the finest dramatic soprano before the public. 
Yet, when she isn’t spellbinding an audience with her tremendous 
voice, she may be found wielding a dustpan, singing the blues— 
not because she’s unhappy, but because she likes jazz—and acting 
as the dutiful wife of a retired policeman named Robert Reagan. 
@ This year, on December 6, Miss Farrell will make her debut 
as a star of the Metropolitan Opera in New York City, in the 
difficult title role of Alcestis. This Gluck opera was last heard 
at the Met eight years ago with Kirsten Flagstad in the part. 
One reason it hasn’t been heard since: nobody, until Miss Farrell, 
could sing it. At home, Mrs. Reagan darns her husband’s socks, 
enjoys boxing and Westerns on TV and likes to play pop music 
on her phonograph as she does her housework. Mrs. Reagan is 
different from other housewives: her singing voice is one of the 
marvels of the musical world. ™ Mrs. Reagan, as Eileen Far- 
rell, gives concerts and performs in operas. Then, she is trans- 
formed into an artist of awesome vocal powers. Some critics 
consider her, simply as a singer, the equal, if not the superior, 
of Maria Callas and Renata Tebaldi. “We find ourselves wit- 
nessing a miracle,” one of Italy’s most exacting critics wrote 
after hearing Miss Farrell perform in Italy during the summer 
of 1959. The San Francisco Chronicle wrote: “Miss Farrell .. . 
is to singers what Niagara is to waterfalls.”” Even Maria Callas, 
who rarely praises other lady singers, exclaimed, “I don’t know 
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why they should want me so much 
in America when they have Eileen 
Farrell.” 

Miss Farrell takes critical praise 
in her stride, as she always seems to 
have done. “Glory be to St. Patrick!” 
she remarked after her first big re- 
cital performance at New York’s 
Town Hall five years ago, in which 
she had almost stunned her audi- 
ence with her virtuosity. “There’s 
nothing so difficult about singing 
Medea. You just pay attention 
to the words and do what comes 
naturally. The only trouble is that 
standing up all that time is hard 
on the feet.” 

This earthy attitude seems to al- 
low Miss Farrell to get to the core of 
artistic problems with a minimum of 
fuss. Arthur Gamson, the conductor 
of the American Opera Society, tried 
to coach her as Medea (an enchant- 
ress who slew her own children). 
“You practically lose your mind,” 
Gamson explained. “You are an 
absolute bitch.” 

Miss Farrell picked up a pencil 
and stolidly wrote sircH in large 
letters on her score. Then she car- 
ried on with the performance in just 
the impassioned, bitchy singing style 
the conductor had called for. 

People who know the tortured, 
frantic ways of so many great musi- 
cal artists are constantly astonished 
at Miss Farrell’s seeming lack of 
driving ambition to outdo her com- 
petitors—and herself. 

But Miss Farrell regards her 
gift for singing as something that 
shouldn’t be allowed to get out of 
hand. “To tell the truth, I’ve never 
had any ambition to be a big opera 
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star,” she says. “And as for success, 
if something’s going to happen it’ll 
happen, and if it doesn’t it probably 
wasn’t meant to be anyway.” 
Because she believes so firmly in 
having her singing judged on its 
merits, for years she resisted em- 
ploying a press agent like other 
stars, and she gave in to her man- 
ager on this point only recently. She 
doesn’t even own a scrapbook of 
press clippings. And a year or so 
ago, when the man who headed the 
claque at the Chicago Opera House 
came backstage to ask Miss Farrell, 
as he would ask any leading singer, 
if she’d like to buy the applause of 
his claque, she indignantly sent him 
out of the room. “If I’m to get ap- 
plause, it has to be for real,” she says. 
“Mama was not really cut out to 
be an opera singer,” Robert Reagan 
says. “She was meant to have a 
hundred children.” In actuality, the 
Reagans have two children—Rob- 
ert, 13, and Kathleen, 7—and Miss 
Farrell, who consistently takes the 
attitude that her family must come 
before her career, is determined that 
the children will not be victimized 
by her eminence. 
Although she is obliged to spend 
a good deal of time out of town— 
during the 1959-1960 season she had 
commitments for 73 concerts—Miss 
Farrell’s contract specifies that her 
singing engagements must never 
keep her away from Staten Island 
for more than 14 days at a stretch. 
When she is on tour she telephones 
her husband and children every 
evening, no matter where she is. 
Regardless of the homey atmos- 
phere it would be a mistake to as- 
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sume Miss Farrell’s ability to sing 
is any accident of nature. She has 
worked hard and long to develop 
her voice and has been steeped in 
music for as long as she remembers. 
From the time Eileen began singing 
nursery songs her parents, both pro- 
fessional singers, recognized that she 
had a remarkable voice. Shortly 
after she was graduated from high 
school in 1939, they sent her to New 
York to study with contralto Merle 
Alcock, who had sung at the Met. 

It wasn’t a particularly happy 
experience for Eileen, she says. She 
found her teacher to be a stern task- 
mistress, who demanded above her 
usual fee a contractual promise for 
ten percent of Eileen’s future earn- 
ings. She also found herself doing 
her teacher’s cooking, sewing her 
clothes and taking care of an in- 
valided member of her family. Sev- 
eral times Eileen begged her parents 
to let her return home (to Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island) but after a 
while she decided to stick it out in 
New York. 

Early in 1940 she managed to be 
auditioned for the Major Bowes 
Amateur Hour. The Major told her 
she wasn’t good enough for his radio 
show. Discouraged and broke, Ei- 
leen took a train back to Woon- 
socket, where she worked in a 
department store. 

But in a few months she bounced 
back to New York. This time she 
got a fruitful audition with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
where James Fassett, now C.B.S. 
musical director, gave her various 
singing jobs. Before many months, 
Miss Farrell began to rise as a radio 
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singer, and soon was given her own 
weekly C.B.S. half-hour program— 
Eileen Farrell Sings. 

Eileen Farrell Sings developed 
quite a number of fans—and that’s 
where love enters. Few fans admired 
her voice as much as Robert Reagan, 
an amateur Irish tenor and, at the 
time, a Forgery Squad detective in 
Manhattan. 

One of the cases Reagan worked 
on involved a couturier named 
Tappé. Reagan happened to tell 
Tappé how much he liked Miss Far- 
rel’s voice. Tappé told him he made 
Miss Farrell’s clothes. A few days 
later he got the policeman and the 
singer together at lunch. “I was 
never one for meeting names and 
celebrities, but I really wanted to 
meet that voice,” Reagan says. 
“When Marna walked in with that 
big smile, that was it.” When they 
became engaged Reagan put an end 
to Miss Farrell’s studies with her 
teacher. The Reagans were married 


in 1946. 


4 on Staten Island, they live 
in a well-built, 12-room house 
overlooking a magnificent view of 
New York harbor. Both are early 
risers—usually up by 5:45 a.m.— 
and on a fine morning they like to 
step out on their lawn, on which 
peach, apple and plum trees grow, 
to watch the sun come up and to 
see ships entering New York harbor. 

Usually, breakfast begins at be- 
tween 6 and 6:30, and consists for 
Miss Farrell, of a glass of hot orange 
juice, a slice of toast and a cup of 
coffee. She always takes her orange 
juice hot because she found that 
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chilled juice tended to cause spasms 
in her esophagus; in fact, she sel- 
dom drinks anything iced. She also 
supplements her orange juice with 
strong doses of vitamin C, which 
she believes helps ward off colds, 
since “the slightest cold in my throat 
and I’m out of business.” (A cold 
she contracted four years ago had 
disastrous effects on her singing for 
months. ) 

After breakfast, she goes about 
her household chores with Mrs. 
Astrid Mortensen, her devoted 
Danish maid. She packs her chil- 
dren off to school and, about 9 a.m. 
when her accompanist arrives, she 
quits being Mrs. Reagan and gets 
down to work by her grand piano 
as Miss Farrell. During this period 
good neighbors tactfully stay away 
from the Reagan household. 

Miss Farrell’s practicing continues 
until 12:30, when her accompanist 
leaves. After Miss Farrell puts her 
music sheets away—she allows no- 
body else to disturb them—she and 
her husband have lunch. “A scrap 
of meat and a leaf of lettuce” is how 
he describes it. Miss Farrell, who 
once weighed as much as 225 
pounds, by careful dieting has 
brought her weight down to about 
175, which she feels is okay for her 
voice and good for her morale. 

Her former bulk is one subject 
that she isn’t always even tempered 
about. Once, when a short conductor 
asked her teasingly, “Miss Farrell, 
how much do you weigh?” she shot 
back, “Two hundred pounds plus. 
How tall are you?” The conductor 
took no more liberties with her. 

After lunch, as she sunnily begins 
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to make a pie (“Daddy is crazy over 
my apple pies”) she keeps the kitch- 
en door open to listen to pop rec- 
ords playing in the living room. 
Sometimes, in the evening, when 
the Reagans have neighbors in— 
they do very little other socializing— 
Miss Farrell will sing popular songs 
for them. On the infrequent occa- 
sions when they entertain friends 
from the musical world, like Alec 
Templeton, the blind pianist, Miss 
Farrell likes to plump herself on 
top of the piano and really let go 
with Home Sweet Home, with Mr. 
Templeton accompanying. 

“Oh, I’m a real cornball,” Miss 
Farrell told me after lunch at the 
Reagan home, “I love pop, I love 
every kind of music. I love to sing 
Bach, I love to sing September 
Song, I love Poulenc, I love Verdi 
and I love Stephen Foster. Just 
everything.” 

Recently, for the first time, Miss 
Farrell recorded some pop songs in 
an album called I’ve Got a Right 
To Sing The Blues! Besides the 
title song, she rips into such favorites 
as Ten Cents a Dance, Blues in 
the Night, and the aforementioned 
September Song. According to the 
critics, Miss Farrell is as sensational 
a popular singer as she is a singer of 
serious music. One went as far as to 
suggest she could give up the long- 
hair stuff any time she wanted, and 
be the best of the girl singers. 

Most evenings, after dinner, the 
Reagans sit and watch television for 
a while (“I just wore out a record 
of Music From Peter Gunn,” Miss 
Farrell says) and they invariably get 
to bed before ten o’clock. Sometimes 
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Miss Farrell stays up in bed with a 
mystery story. “The trouble with 
high-class novels is that they don’t 
have good plots,” she says. “The 
same goes for action in too many 
operas. You take Leonora, in I/ 
Trovatore, what does she do? She 
just stands around and sings. She’s 
a real nothin’. Now, La Gioconda 
and Santuzza, they give you some- 
thing to get your teeth into.” 

But usually, Miss Farrell has to 
study operatic scores, which she 
memorizes with grinding discipline. 
Sometimes, she says, when she’s 
finished a long stretch of memoriz- 
ing she likes to dream of a day when 
she can retire and spend all her 
time with her family. Money is no 
problem. Miss Farrell’s earnings 
average about $200,000 a year and 
her husband’s personal needs are 
taken care of by his police depart- 
ment pension. Reagan heartily con- 
curs about retirement. 

“Mama was just meant to be a 
mother,” Reagan insisted as the 
three of us sat talking. 

“For which I thank the Lord,” his 
wife chimed in. 

“There’s no more temperament 
in Mama than there is in that 
chair you’re sitting on,” Reagan 
told me. 

“Oh, there is when I sing, Daddy, 
you have to admit that,” Miss Far- 
rell said earnestly to her husband. 

“All right, Pll agree with you. 
The way I’ve analyzed it, Mother, I 
won't say temperamental,” Reagan 


said. “When you sing a song, you 
sing it from the heart.” That seemed 
to satisfy Miss Farrell. She beamed. 
Soon she offered to play one of her 
recordings—a collection of arias put 
out by Columbia Records. I gladly 
accepted. She sat in a chair next to 
the phonograph, slightly nodding 
her head to the music. The opening 
orchestral chords of Beethoven’s 
“Ah, Perfido!” from Fidelio came 
on and soon, as I sat watching this 
plump housewife, I heard emerging 
from the loud-speaker her voice— 
rich, tremendous, delicate, impas- 
sioned and perfectly controlled. 

I suppose there is only one real 
way of reconciling Miss Farrell’s 
extraordinary artistry with her 
homey demeanor, and that is to 
realize that her outward ordinari- 
ness must be, to a great extent, a 
mask, a facade. Later, Miss Far- 
rell told me that the mere thought 
of an impending performance may 
send her into a cold sweat as she 
lies awake at night. 

When she’s on tour, she knits and 
does needlepoint for hours back- 
stage or in her hotel room. Her 
embroidery is creeping inexorably 
over her furniture like some growth 
of fine-leaved ivy. Miss Farrell’s 
homeyness tends to have much of 
the same quality as her needlepoint. 
Her domesticity, while it is very real, 
is not only an end in itself, it is also 
a necessity—a kind of tranquilizer 
to help her sustain her intense life 
as an artist. iv 


MIDDLE AGE is that time of life when a man can get 
exhausted just wrestling with his conscience. 
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The booming 
Savings 

& Loan business 
blends 
neighborliness 
with 

multibillion 
dollar 

finance 





Capitalists with the common touch 


BY HENRY LEE 


oo? DAY LAST spring, a woman 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, re- 
ceived a frightening cablegram. Her 
father, traveling in Europe, had 
suddenly been stricken ill and lay 
dying in a Copenhagen hospital. 
Her only hope of seeing him before 
he died was to fly out of St. Peters- 
burg that very day. 

But she needed $2,000 for the 
travel expenses—and it was a 
Saturday. First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, where she kept 
her account, was closed for the 
week end. 

Oscar R. Kreutz, its president, 
was working in his yard when he 
received the tearful emergency call. 
- Because of time locks, he informed 
her, he couldn’t possibly open his 
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vault; but he happened to know of 
one small bank in town that did 
remain open on Saturday mornings. 

Quickly, Kreutz dressed, hurried 
to the bank where he cashed his 
personal check for $2,000 and took 
it to the distraught woman. In ex- 
change for a withdrawal order on 
her account, he gave her the mon- 
ey, and she just made her plane 
connections. Two days after her ar- 
rival in Copenhagen, her father 
died. Only Kreutz’s hastily impro- 
vised financing had made the last 
meeting possible. “Her expressions 
of appreciation and gratitude were 
very touching,” he recalls. 

Though a multimillion dollar 
institution with 127,000 customers, 
First Federal exemplifies the warm, 
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neighborly spirit of mutual help 
that distinguishes the 6,200 Savings 
and Loan Associations scattered 
throughout the country. 

Sometimes known also as “co- 
operative banks” and “homestead 
associations,” they have long been 
“sleepers” in the world of finance, 
overlooked even by financial writers 
and editors for the most part till 
very recent years. As a result, most 
of us still don’t quite understand 
their function or contribution to 
the American economy. 

More than 4,000 insured Savings 
and Loan Associations, which fi- 
nance one-third of all home con- 
struction in the country, made well 
over 1,000,000 loans in 1959 totaling 
$15 billion—more loans to more 
families than all other financial in- 
stitutions: combined. 

In fact, the post-World War II 
building boom in the suburbs has 
gone hand-in-hand with the as- 
tounding growth of S&Ls; assets of 
Long Island’s County Federal S&L 
Assn., for example, have soared from 
under $7,000,000 in 1945 to $180,- 
000,000 at present. 

Some 20 associations (including 
such giants as Chicago’s First Fed- 
eral S&L and Talman Federal S&L, 
the Perpetual Bldg. Assn. in Wash- 
ington D.C., the Baltimore Federal 
S&L, the Minneapolis S&L and the 
First Federal S&L Assn. of Detroit) 
boast assets of more than $200,000,- 
000 each and two—the Home S&L 
Assn. and the California Federal 
S&L Assn., both in Los Angeles—are 
above the half billion mark. The 
trade paper American Banker 
frankly acknowledges that Savings 
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and Loan Associations lead in the 
competition for new savings and 
cash-type investment accounts—‘“by 
a margin still shocking to banks 
with whom they are in competi- 
tion.” Almost 36,000,000 Americans 
today (more than 2,000,000 new 
customers have been added each 
year for the past four years) 
put their financial faith in S&L 
through savings accounts or home 
loans. 

Much like savings banks, they 
encourage savings accounts from 
the general public, usually offering 
slightly more attractive interest 
rates. In turn, they invest these 
funds (except for the liquid re- 
serves needed to meet demands for 
withdrawals) in easy-repayment 
home loans. (The S&Ls devised 
the revolutionary monthly repay- 
ment plan, later adopted by 
H.O.L.C., F.H.A. and V.A., which 
simplifies budgeting for principal, 
interest, taxes and insurance. ) 

However, unlike most financial 
institutions, almost all S&Ls are 
owned directly by their depositors ; 
which means there are no financial 
“middlemen” such as stockholders 
who make a profit from their op- 
erations. This is one reason they 
often give somewhat higher interest 
rates on deposits and at the same 
time place home loans at rates com- 
parable to those made by competi- 
tive institutions. 

Another reason for their attrac- 
tive yields is that they do not keep 
much money in unproductive re- 
serve funds. This is because they 
do not accept “demand” deposits. 
Like banks, they can require that 
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individual depositors give them ad- 
vance notice of withdrawals on sav- 
ings accounts; though as a matter 
of practice, they always give you 
the money merely on presentation 
of your passbook. 

For the most part, those receiv- 
ing loans to buy homes are also 
S&L account holders, but unlike 
credit unions, there is no require- 
ment that borrowers be members. 
(Credit unions cannot grant home 
loans, but sometimes they place 
their funds in S&Ls which, in turn, 
grant the mortgages. ) 

“Their officers are just like the 
people who live next door to you,” 
says William K. Divers, president 
of The Savings and Loan Founda- 
tion, a non-profit educational clear- 
ing house. “You can go in and talk 
to the men and women who make 
the decisions. If you are in trouble 
because of illness or loss of a job, 
perhaps you can arrange to con- 
tinue interest payments but suspend 
principal payments temporarily. 
They think of their activities pri- 
marily in terms of people and not 
in dollars.” 

The very first association, Oxford 
Provident Building Assn., was 
formed at Sidebotham’s Inn in 
Frankford, now part of Philadel- 
phia, in 1831. Isaac Shallcross, the 
local surveyor and schoolteacher, 
who served as secretary, counted 37 
members, who paid $3 monthly 
dues. That April, Samuel Pilling, 
the calico manufacturer, who acted 
as treasurer, reported $531 in his 
strongbox. 

Members “bid” for the first loan, 
and Comly Rich, a 35-year-old 
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constable, combmaker and lamp- 
lighter, won with the highest pre- 
mium offer of $10. He was loaned 
$375 to buy a tiny house—still 
standing at 4276 Orchard Street, 
Philadelphia—which consisted of 
two 11x14-foot rooms; one atop the 
other, with seven-foot ceilings and 
a half-story attic. 

Perhaps the loan was unwise, 
for Rich had trouble almost from 
the first in keeping up his monthly 
interest charges of $1.90, plus his 
$3 dues. Two or three times, he 
was fined 25 cents for delinquency, 
and after five years, his stock was 
transferred to another member. 


However, the next few borrowers, 
including “two gentlemen tailors,” 
caused no vexation to Secretary 
Shallcross and Treasurer Pilling; 
and Oxford was on its way up- 


ward, 

From this uncertain beginning, 
the S&L movement has burgeoned 
into the most dramatic example of 
successful “small capitalism” ever 
seen in the world. You will find 
S&Ls all through the Union right 
to the 50th state (where the Mor- 
mon missionaries introduced them 
many years ago) and as far away as 
Guam. They come large and small. 
The Farm & Home Savings & Loan 
Assn. in Nevada, Missouri (where 
ex-President Truman once sold in- 
vestment accounts) covers Missouri 
and Texas; while the stoutly fem- 
inist little Susan B. Anthony Build- 
ing Loan Assn. in New Jersey has 
less than $500,000 in assets and no 
fulltime employees. 

However, don’t write off the pet- 
ticoat strength in the S&L move- 
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ment! Women’s Federal S&L in 
Cleveland, which is run by a wom- 
an board chairman and woman 
president, has more than $92,500,- 
000 in assets. 

Many of the associations have 
ethnic ties, a carry-over from the 
old days, dating back to the time 
when immigrants of the same 
tongue clustered together in their 
own neighborhoods. 

In Seattle, The United Savings & 
Loan Assn. was started last June 
solely by Chinese and Japanese. In 
San Francisco, the Citizens Feder- 
al and the San Francisco Federal 
(non-Chinese Institutions) main- 
tain Chinese branches staffed by 
Chinese personnel. From Harlem 
down to Birmingham and west- 
ward, there are 27 negro S&Ls, 
including the Broadway Federal 
S&L Assn. In Los Angeles and the 
Trans-Bay Federal S&L Assn. In 
San Francisco. And in New York 
City’s Puerto Rican section, the 
The Ponce de Leon Federal S&L 
Assn. was organized this year. 
B** WHEN Bill Divers was a boy 

in Cincinnati, long before he 
ever dreamed he would be in the 
S&L movement he knew the big 
neighborhood event of the week 
came on Tuesday at 7 p.m. “Nobody 
dared make any social engagements 
for Tuesday night,” he chuckles. 

In stately fashion, the S&L’s un- 
paid officers and directors sat in the 
ladies’ parlors of the neighborhood 
saloons, receiving the weekly dues 
of 50 cents to $1 and dispensing 
home loans. “They all knew each 
other,” Divers explains. “They 
knew who had married whom, who 
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worked where, who was a good risk. 
After business, they had their beer 
and card game.” 

The S&Ls have achieved the 
mutually contradictory American 
ideals of colossal size and the in- 
timate, personal touch. While the 
number of savings accounts has 
doubled to 27,400,000 in only five 
years, the average account is a mod- 
est $2,125; small as well as large 
accounts are encouraged. Lending- 
wise, there are some 8,300,000 home 
loans, but they represent indtivid- 
ual loans of only about $6,780 per 
family, chiefly on small and medi- 
um-priced houses. 


It’s only when you put all the 
figures together, the deposits, the 
loans and the fluid reserves in cash 
and Government bonds, that you 
realize the over-all dimensions of 
the S&L movement. Their total 
assets come to the staggeririg figure 
of $67.2 billions, more than ten 
times what it was only 15 years ago! 

“One important reason we have 
grown so rapidly is that S&Ls have 
not been ‘a closed corporation,’ ” 
explains Norman Strunk, executive 
vice president of the United States 
Savings & Loan League, oldest and 
largest of the trade associations. 
“We’ve tried to make the organiza- 
tion of new associations sufficiently 
simple, yet sound, so that every 
county seat throughout the nation 
can have at least one.” 

Another reason for the dizzying 
growth is the safety of the deposits. 
Savings accounts in federally chart- 
ered S&Ls (and many state asso- 
ciations) are insured up to $10,000 
by the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
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surance Corp., exactly as bank cus- 
tomers are through the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. 

In addition to the security pro- 
vided by wide diversification of 
loans on modest homes, S&Ls, 
whether state or federally chart- 
ered, are supervised. Kenneth G. 
Heisler, managing director of the 
National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations, emphasizes: “Just 
as with savings banks, S&L opera- 
tions are constantly examined by a 
state or Federal agency. Increas- 
ingly, we are all working together 
toward a common pattern of su- 
pervision and practices.” 

There is another aspect to S&L 
operations which, from his own ex- 
perience, Bill Divers feels may have 
tremendous impact within the next 
few years. Less than a decade ago, 
while he was serving as its chair- 
man, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board chartered the First Federal 
S&L of Puerto Rico. At that time, 
there were no insured savings ac- 
counts on the island, little or no 
interest paid on savings accounts, 
no mortgages available except at 
only 50 percent of appraised value 
—and at nine percent interest. 

But after the first S&L was 


established, those interest rates 
dropped from nine percent to six 
percent. Today, Puerto Ricans can 
get loans at 75 percent to 80 per- 
cent of appraised value, which 
brings the down-payment within 
reach of the average worker. So 
many tens of thousands have thus 
been able to buy or build their own 
homes that the demand for public 
housing has sharply slackened. For 
the 40,000 to 50,000 who can put 
aside money in savings accounts, 
the interest rate is now four percent, 
and First Federal’s assets have 
soared to more than $60,000,000. 

In many Latin countries, pre- 
dominantly agricultural and credit- 
starved, this financial miracle has 
not gone unnoticed. Monthly, 
emissaries come to Bill Divers, 
Norm Strunk and Ken Heisler for 
advice on setting up their own Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations. Legis- 
lation has already been passed in 
some South American countries, 
and more is being drafted. 

If squalid living and the sentence 
to lifelong tenantry help breed 
communism, export of our S&L 
know-how well may prove one of 
our finest contributions to democra- 


cy and Good Neighborliness. iy 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ ON PAGE 121 


1. three; 2. Boyd; 3. Jacques Offenbach; 4. “Annabel Lee”; 

5. Ralph Bellamy in “Sunrise at Campobello”; 6. Anne, Charlotte, and 
Emily Bronte; 7. “And she shall have music Wherever she goes”; 

8. Chief Justice John Marshall; 9. belladonna; 

10. Starr; 11. Vincenzo Bellini; 12. silver; 13. John 

Hersey; 14. bell pepper; 15. Spain; 16. Harry Belafonte; 

17. bellicose; 18. Tinker; 19. Belshazzar; 

20. George Bellows; 21. “Lakmé”; 22. court jester; 23. Big Ben; 
24. a telephone-answering service; 25. Bellevue. 
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Columbus thought 
her a seductive 
siren. But 

the manatee is just 
a sea-going cow, 
with bald 

dome, harelip—and 
a passion 

for kissing 


A half-ton of mermaid 


BY RONALD N. ROOD 


Naeem WAS the first white man to see her. She lolled 
in the coastal waters of Haiti. Like the sirens pictured 
on his maps, she seemed to be half-woman, half-fish. After 
a good look, however, the sailors turned away. And well they 
might. For now we know that their “mermaids” were really 
slow, pudgy mammals known as manatees. Columbus, prob- 
ably still believing they were aquatic ladies, was kind: “They 
were not as beautiful as they had been painted,” wrote the 
explorer gallantly. The big gray manatee is roughly the 
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shape of a short, fat cigar. The bald 
head widens into the body without 
neck or shoulders. The caressing 
arms of the sailor’s dreams are just 
leathery little paddles. The round- 
ed tail looks as if it belonged to a 
giant beaver. And it sports a wheat- 
stubble mustache on a_ bulbous 
harelip. Yet there’s little doubt that 
manatees have kept the mermaid 
story going for centuries. They’re 
like humans in many ways. 

They kiss each other or throw a 
neighborly flipper over the back of 
a companion. They’re warm-blood- 
ed and breathe two or three breaths 
at five to ten minute intervals. The 
babies nurse from a pair of teats lo- 
cated in the chest region. They 
may even ride piggy-back on moth- 
er like a papoose. 

It was the West Indian manatee 
that Columbus discovered. A twin- 
sister form, the Florida manatee, 
lives along the Florida coast. Two 
other species are found in the Ama- 
zon region and in West Africa. 

A king-sized Florida manatee 
may tip the scales at 1,500 pounds. 
Nearly 15 feet from stem to stern, 
it may be a matronly seven feet 
around the middle. Average ones, 
however, are about half this size. 
They are plump and smooth, like 
sausage, with a skin two inches 
thick, sometimes covered with sea- 
moss and barnacles. Two little eyes 
peer out through browless skin. 
Pencil-point holes behind them are 
the only signs of ears. 

The manatee seeks only to live at 
dreamy peace with its world. Hang- 
ing in the water with head and tail 
drooping, it couldn’t fight if it want- 
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ed to. The only teeth it has are mo- 
lars for grinding weeds. It has no 
claws—just three little flat finger- 
nails. It has no hind legs with which 
to kick. Seemingly voiceless, it can- 
not bellow or growl. It relies on size 
and seclusion for safety. 

When not feeding during the day, 
it hides in the bottom of a turbid, 
brackish river. Every five to ten 
minutes it slowly comes up to 
breathe. Then it slowly drifts to the 
bottom like a water-soaked log. 

The first scientist to dissect a 
manatee must have been surprised 
at the ivorylike density of the bones. 
Some have theorized that this most 
likely helps the manatee to sink eas- 
ily to the bottom. Yet it’s delicately 
balanced. It can rise slowly, sink 
or stop at any depth without percep- 
tible effort. Biologists are still puz- 
zled as to the exact way it’s done. 


HE SHY CREATURE feeds mostly 

at night, scooping grass and 
weeds toward its mouth. Then its 
bristly harelip takes over. The right 
and left halves work like the jaws of 
a pair of pliers. They grip the food, 
pull it loose and tuck it down into 
the mouth, as much as 100 pounds 
in a night. 

A few manatees in a submarine 
pasture eat with such gusto that on 
a still night they can be heard an 
eighth of a mile away. But it’s hard 
to sneak up on them. Despite those 
tiny ear-holes, manatees detect the 
slightest sound. Big as it is, the 
manatee is a master at camouflage. 
The sea moss patches on its back 
blend it with the bay bottom. And 
it throws up a smoke screen of mud 
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and silt when feeding that may 
linger in the water for hours. 

The love life of our mermaid is 
only partially known. Her prospec- 
tive suitor may feel the urge to go 
courting at nearly any time of the 
year. He nuzzles her with a few 
bristly kisses while she drowses in 
the water. Then he snuggles up to 
her and puts an affectionate flipper 
over her back. If she’s not inter- 
ested, she moves unhurriedly away. 
Then he sometimes does a sedate 
barrel-roll. This is his way of trying 
to show he didn’t really care. 

Mating probably takes place at 
the surface. The new baby arrives 
after five-and-one-half months. The 
little fellow may be about three feet 
long, weighing perhaps 50 pounds. 
With only the water for a cradle, 
and because he needs to surface for 
air, he must swim as soon as he is 
born. He valiantly dog-paddles with 
his flippers, keeping near his solicit- 
ous mother. It’s several days before 
he learns to use his tail in the up- 
and-down motion which serves him 
the rest of his life. 

Like any other mammal, he is 
nourished with his mother’s milk. 
But she doesn’t hold him up above 
the water to nurse, charming though 
the picture would be. She just hangs 
suspended under water or grazes 
along the bottom. He feeds as best 
he can, bobbing up every minute or 
so for air. He may nurse for a year 
or longer, striking out on his own 
when he’s about two years old. 

He and his mother keep pretty 
much to themselves. If they become 
separated, he welcomes her back 
with a little whiskery kiss. If danger 
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threatens, he takes shelter beneath 
her bulk. 

Sometimes the protective im- 
pulse of the mother results in trage- 
dy for her baby. Completely helpless 
on land, she is unable even to hunch 
along like a seal if stranded. If 
caught in an ebbing tide, she would 
surely try to protect him by the only 
method she knows. As the water 
lowered, she would cover him with 
her huge, sagging body. When the 
tide returned, it would be too late. 
The life of her youngster would 
have been snuffed out. 

A manatee in an aquarium often 
lies on the bottom, like a sunken 
canoe. Visitors sometimes fail to 
recognize it as an animal and ask 
the attendant where the tank’s oc- 
cupant is supposed to be. They are 
astonished when the big creature 
lazes up to the surface for a breath 
of air. Even when the tank is 
drained it keeps breathing at the 
same five to ten minute intervals. 

When manatees play, they work 
up quite a commotion. The great 
tails whack the water and they nuz- 
zle and bump each other. They roll 
over and over like a barrel. They 
come up beneath a neighbor, half 
lifting it out of the water. Strangely, 
it’s nearly always the adults that 
play. The sober little babies keep 
close to their mothers. 

Shy as it is, the manatee is often 
seen in certain southern Florida 
cities. By now bridge fishermen 
along the Miami River in downtown 
Miami are quite blasé about the 
great creatures that quietly material- 
ize from the depths and disappear 
again. As a matter of fact, manatees 
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shape of a short, fat cigar. The bald 
head widens into the body without 
neck or shoulders. The caressing 
arms of the sailor’s dreams are just 
leathery little paddles. The round- 
ed tail looks as if it belonged to a 
giant beaver. And it sports a wheat- 
stubble mustache on a_ bulbous 
harelip. Yet there’s little doubt that 
manatees have kept the mermaid 
story going for centuries. They’re 
like humans in many ways. 

They kiss each other or throw a 
neighborly flipper over the back of 
a companion. They’re warm-blood- 
ed and breathe two or three breaths 
at five to ten minute intervals. The 
babies nurse from a pair of teats lo- 
cated in the chest region. They 
may even ride piggy-back on moth- 
er like a papoose. 

It was the West Indian manatee 
that Columbus discovered. A twin- 
sister form, the Florida manatee, 
lives along the Florida coast. Two 
other species are found in the Ama- 
zon region and in West Africa. 

A king-sized Florida manatee 
may tip the scales at 1,500 pounds. 
Nearly 15 feet from stem to stern, 
it may be a matronly seven feet 
around the middle. Average ones, 
however, are about half this size. 
They are plump and smooth, like 
sausage, with a skin two inches 
thick, sometimes covered with sea- 
moss and barnacles. Two little eyes 
peer out through browless skin. 
Pencil-point holes behind them are 
the only signs of ears. 

The manatee seeks only to live at 
dreamy peace with its world. Hang- 
ing in the water with head and tail 
drooping, it couldn’t fight if it want- 
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ed to. The only teeth it has are mo- 
lars for grinding weeds. It has no 
claws—just three little flat finger- 
nails. It has no hind legs with which 
to kick. Seemingly voiceless, it can- 
not bellow or growl. It relies on size 
and seclusion for safety. 

When not feeding during the day, 
it hides in the bottom of a turbid, 
brackish river. Every five to ten 
minutes it slowly comes up to 
breathe. Then it slowly drifts to the 
bottom like a water-soaked log. 

The first scientist to dissect a 
manatee must have been surprised 
at the ivorylike density of the bones. 
Some have theorized that this most 
likely helps the manatee to sink eas- 
ily to the bottom. Yet it’s delicately 
balanced. It can rise slowly, sink 
or stop at any depth without percep- 
tible effort. Biologists are still puz- 
zled as to the exact way it’s done. 
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at night, scooping grass and 
weeds toward its mouth. Then its 
bristly harelip takes over. The right 
and left halves work like the jaws of 
a pair of pliers. They grip the food, 
pull it loose and tuck it down into 
the mouth, as much as 100 pounds 
in a night. 

A few manatees in a submarine 
pasture eat with such gusto that on 
a still night they can be heard an 
eighth of a mile away. But it’s hard 
to sneak up on them. Despite those 
tiny ear-holes, manatees detect the 
slightest sound. Big as it is, the 
manatee is a master at camouflage. 
The sea moss patches on its back 
blend it with the bay bottom. And 
it throws up a smoke screen of mud 
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and silt when feeding that may 
linger in the water for hours. 

The love life of our mermaid is 
only partially known. Her prospec- 
tive suitor may feel the urge to go 
courting at nearly any time of the 
year. He nuzzles her with a few 
bristly kisses while she drowses in 
the water. Then he snuggles up to 
her and puts an affectionate flipper 
over her back. If she’s not inter- 
ested, she moves unhurriedly away. 
Then he sometimes does a sedate 
barrel-roll. This is his way of trying 
to show he didn’t really care. 

Mating probably takes place at 
the surface. The new baby arrives 
after five-and-one-half months. The 
little fellow may be about three feet 
long, weighing perhaps 50 pounds. 
With only the water for a cradle, 
and because he needs to surface for 
air, he must swim as soon as he is 
born. He valiantly dog-paddles with 
his flippers, keeping near his solicit- 
ous mother. It’s several days before 
he learns to use his tail in the up- 
and-down motion which serves him 
the rest of his life. 

Like any other mammal, he is 
nourished with his mother’s milk. 
But she doesn’t hold him up above 
the water to nurse, charming though 
the picture would be. She just hangs 
suspended under water or grazes 
along the bottom. He feeds as best 
he can, bobbing up every minute or 
so for air. He may nurse for a year 
or longer, striking out on his own 
when he’s about two years old. 

He and his mother keep pretty 
much to themselves. If they become 
separated, he welcomes her back 
with a little whiskery kiss. If danger 
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threatens, he takes shelter beneath 
her bulk. 

Sometimes the protective im- 
pulse of the mother results in trage- 
dy for her baby. Completely helpless 
on land, she is unable even to hunch 
along like a seal if stranded. If 
caught in an ebbing tide, she would 
surely try to protect him by the only 
method she knows. As the water 
lowered, she would cover him with 
her huge, sagging body. When the 
tide returned, it would be too late. 
The life of her youngster would 
have been snuffed out. 

A manatee in an aquarium often 
lies on the bottom, like a sunken 
canoe. Visitors sometimes fail to 
recognize it as an animal and ask 
the attendant where the tank’s oc- 
cupant is supposed to be. They are 
astonished when the big creature 
lazes up to the surface for a breath 
of air. Even when the tank is 
drained it keeps breathing at the 
same five to ten minute intervals. 

When manatees play, they work 
up quite a commotion. The great 
tails whack the water and they nuz- 
zle and bump each other. They roll 
over and over like a barrel. They 
come up beneath a neighbor, half 
lifting it out of the water. Strangely, 
it’s nearly always the adults that 
play. The sober little babies keep 
close to their mothers. 

Shy as it is, the manatee is often 
seen in certain southern Florida 
cities. By now bridge fishermen 
along the Miami River in downtown 
Miami are quite blasé about the 
great creatures that quietly material- 
ize from the depths and disappear 
again. Asa matter of fact, manatees 
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grazed on the bottom of the river 
before the city was built. 

There’s often a method behind 
this seeming preference for civiliza- 
tion. When a winter cold snap chills 
the air, the warm-blooded manatee 
has no defense. As the water cools, it 
seeks the warmest spot available. 
This may lead it upstream to the 
tepid outflow from a power plant or 
to join others at the upwelling of a 
constant-temperature spring. Some- 
times several huddle together in 
shallow water to share body heat. 
If none of these measures works, the 
manatees die. The winter of 1957- 
58 claimed many. 

New World Indians hunted the 
manatees for food. Early settlers 
in the Americas found the meat re- 
sembled pork or veal. They saved 
the oily fat for cooking and for their 
lamps. They cured the hide and 
carved the bones into ornaments. 
Today, Florida law levies a $500 
fine on anyone killing a manatee. 
Commercial hunting of Florida’s 
crocodiles has helped protect the 


menace—the speedboat—occasion- 
ally gashes one of the startled 
creatures. 

Naturalists hope they’re holding 
their own. It’s hard to say. They’re 
too shy, too difficult to count. One 
biologist, cruising through good 
manatee territory in Everglades Na- 
tional Park, reported one manatee 
every 75 miles. Until we know how 
to count them, we cannot even guess 
their numbers. 

The three manatee species have 
one smaller cousin, the rare dugong, 
which lives along the shores of the 
Red Sea, Indian Ocean and tropical 
western Pacific. Like the manatee, 
it often goes by the unromantic 
name of “sea cow.” 

Scientists aren’t usually given to 
daydreams. But when it came to 
naming the sea cow group, they re- 
membered the story of sirens whose 
beautiful songs lured sailors to their 
death and came up with the perfect 
scientific name. 

You'll find it in any zoology book: 
Sirenia, meaning “the seductive la- 


manatee population, but a modern dies of the sea.” wiv 


NOEL NOEL 


THE HARRIED-LOOKING MAN, moving through the depart- 
ment store’s display of Christmas toys, didn’t seem quite 
satisfied with anything he found. 

Finally, after experimenting with a pull-toy that 
clanged as it rolled and a doll that cried lustily, he 
sought help from the salesclerk. “Don’t you,” he in- 
quired with quiet desperation, “have something that 
just goes ‘SH-H-H-H-H-H’ when the kids play with it?” 


—LUCILE M. WIDNER 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD gave this reaction to her Christmas 
dinner: “I didn’t like the turkey, but I like the bread 
the bird ate.” 


—The Lima (Ohio) News 
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*‘Freedom is bittersweet’’ 


Since World War II]—and particularly since the 

heroic anti-Russian uprising of October 1956—400,000 
Hungarians have fled across the Iron Curtain. More 

than 90,000 resettled in the U.S. But life can never be the 
same for those who left behind good jobs. Handicapped 

by language and other problems, many Hungarians—such 
as the seven on the following pages—often must take 
work below their level of education and training. “For 

us,” one refugee said, “freedom is bittersweet. 

But no matter. It is far sweeter than what we had.” 


Photographs by Tibor Hirsch 





‘‘doctor of dry walis”’ 


In Hungary, Dr. Nicholas Lippéczy, 47, earned three 

university diplomas, including a law degree, and was graduated — 
with highest honors from the Postgraduate School for State 
Administration. For a while, he worked for the Hungarian defense 
ministry, and after his exile to Germany in 1945, became 

editor of the most successful refugee newspaper, Hungaria (above). 
But when he arrived in the U.S. in 1950, and later settled 

in Passaic, New Jersey, he had to be content with a jcb as 

“a dry-wall man” (right). “I prepare people’s walls for painting,” 

he explains, “and I earn a good living. Of course,” Dr. Lippéczy 

adds wistfully, “I will never lose my love for journalism. 

But no one who really loves journalism can practice it in Hungary.” 

















charge-account hallerina 


Dark-eyed dancer Maria Magyar escaped to Austria during the 1956 
fighting: For three years she had studied at the Budapest 

Opera Ballet School. “But all we saw was Russian ballet,” she 
recalls, “and there’s more to dancing than that.” In 

Vienna, Maria’s resemblance to her sister Magda cost her a U.S. 

visa. Magda picked up her papers, but when Maria came 

for hers she was told, “We just gave you one.” She made it to America 
two years later. Now 22, Maria works in the charge-account 
department of a New York store (below) and takes ballet lessons 
(right), although she no longer wants to be a dancer. 

She first realized how good it was to be in America when she 

saw a performance of the Moiseyev dancers. “For the 

first time in years,” she says, “I could applaud something Russian.” 



































from nobleman to gypsy fiddier 


In 1932, Count Stephen Révay (above right, 

with child) stood proudly before his ancestral castle 
at Tajna. Behind him stretched a long 

and rich tradition. In 1916, as a boy, he had marched 
as a page in Hungary’s last coronation—the 
enthroning of King Charles IV. But unlike some aristocrats, 
Révay spurned a life of idleness. He studied 
agriculture, statistics and demography (the science of 
population growth) and became director of the 
Danubian Research Institute for Political 

and Economic Sciences. The Red Army took over 

in 1945, and, four years later, Révay fled, 

saving only one family heirloom: his violin. But it has 
been his salvation in America. An accomplished 
musician, he now leads his own gypsy orchestra, 
playing at functions around New York 

City. “Perhaps the mighty have fallen,” Count Révay 
admits, “but there is one consolation. At 

least I don’t have to dance to the Communists’ tune.” 








tank commander 
turned apprentice 


For centuries, Hungarian soldiers 
have guarded the Eastern 

gates of Western civilization. 
Dedication to this ideal 

is what 61-year-old Col. Ferenc 
Koszorts tries to instill 

in his son Feri, 13—using a 

model fortress (right) built 

by his wife, herself a versatile 
artist. During World War 

II, Colonel Koszortis commanded the 
First Hungarian Armored 

Division on the Russian front, and 
also served as chief-of-staff 

of the 60,000-man Armored Army 
Corps. After VE-Day, he 

managed to elude the Red Army and 
offered his military services to the 
Western powers. He was promptly 
sent to a farm, handed a 

spade and told to shovel manure. 
Today, after making his way 

to the U.S., he works as an engineer’s 
aid in Washington, D. C. “Yes,” 
Koszorts admits, “at times I miss 
leading men. It is a rare 

privilege. But to lead men you must 
believe in where you are going. 

And in Hungary that 

would be impossible for me.” 
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designing actress 


In 1956, redheaded actress Sari Sozan, 

Miss Budapest of 1955, hiked across the Austrian 
frontier, taking a roundabout, 200-mile 

route to avoid Red patrols. Emigrating to the 

U. S., she quickly gained 25 pounds 

devouring white bread or “cotton bread,” as she 
called it. To learn English, she took a 

job in summer stock, although she couldn’t 
understand a word she said on-stage. 

Last year, however, Sari quit show business. 
“There were too many sacrifices—and too 

many wolves,” she explains. Recently, she 
became a fashion designer. “I always made my 
own clothes and I found that women would 

pay me to do theirs.” Working in the kitchen 

of her Manhattan apartment, Sari, 23, 

models her own creations and is at last finding 
herself in her new business in a new world. 














sculptor 
to 


grocer 


The son of a wealthy farmer, 
Jézsef Bereczky (left), 

studied sculpture at the famous 
Academy of Arts in Budapest. 

He was also active in 

the anti-Communist underground. 
The secret police finally 

arrested him, but he was rescued 
from a Red torture chamber 

in 1956, when freedom fighters 
stormed the prison. Bereczky 

fled to the U.S., but soon found 
that he lacked funds to open 

an art studio. Instead, he ran a 
hot-dog stand, then a 

small grocery. Recently, he and 
his wife Margaret bought 

a large fruit and vegetable market 
in Brooklyn (right). “I don’t 
relish carrying heavy crates,” 
Bereczky laughs, “but I 

ean think of worse fates. The 
sacks of onions remind me 

of one day back in prison when I 
stole an onion and was almost 
kicked to death for it. Now I have 
all I need. God has been good 

to me. Who knows, I may even be 
a sculptor again someday.” 
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soldier to janitor 


Former army officer Francis Ryll (above left, gripping 

handle bars) gladly traded his dashing motorcycle for a drab 
janitor’s job in New Brunswick, New Jersey (above 

right). In 1949, his fiancée Mary was offered a scholarship by 
Rutgers University but couldn’t get a passport to leave 

Hungary. The couple were married by a priest, then tried to flee 
the country. They were caught by border guards, however, 

and spent their honeymoon in separate jail cells. Released after six 
months, they finally escaped during the 1956 riots. Today, Ryil 

is studying to be a librarian while his wife teaches school. Deeply 
religious, Ryll believes he is better off now than he ever 

was. “My wife, my children and I go to church every Sunday, and 
one of our prayers is, “Thank God for America.’” \jy 
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Schaller’s 
succulent 
sausages 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


The Greeks had a word 
for them—people 
everywhere love them—in 
the U.S.A. Schaller 
makes the best variety 


Y NOSE HAD a wonderful time 

last year. In London, it quiv- 

ered to the a:oma of fine roast beef. 
In the markets of Paris, it savored 
the earthy smell from piles of leeks, 
onions, cabbages and other hearty 
vegetables. In Old Delhi it inhaled 
the spices and incenses of the ba- 
zaars, and in the Chinese quarter of 
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Bangkok it was maddened by steam- 
ing dishes of noodles laced with rice 
wine and soy sauce and fiecked with 
pork and chicken. In Tokyo it 
breathed the vapors of paper-thin 
steaks cooked over charcoal. 

Yes, it was quite a year for the 
nose, but still, it missed something. 
And it wasn’t until I paid my an- 
nual holiday visit to the sausage 
shop operated by a friend of mine, 
Ferdinand Schaller, a curly-whitc 
haired butcher in New York City, 
that I realized my nose’s ecstasy- 
potential had yet to be fulfilled. 

Schaller’s shop has a smell that 
puts all other smells in the world 
crushingly to shame. 

This aroma of rich meat smoked 
lovingly, cured and spiced with 
herbs and condiments, spills onto 
the sidewalk and pulls in customers 
by the hundreds. It is a strong, as- 
sertive, highly individual odor, so 
powerful it almost speaks. It arises 
from the sausages that hang in in- 
credible profusion in Schaller’s shop, 
great Bolognas, dark mahogany 
salamis, fat liverwursts, pink-and- 
white bratwurst, frankfurters in 
huge mounds, hunks of head cheese 
—all made by Schaller and his elf- 
like craftsmen. 

If there were an Olympics for 
sausage-makers, and I insist there 
ought to be one, Ferdinand Schaller 
would win all events. He is the great- 
est sausage-maker I know. He may 
be the greatest in the world. There 
are fine sausage stores in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in St. Louis’ 
German section, and in Milwaukee, 
and I have eaten the wares of all of 
them; but none compares with 
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Ferdinand Schaller’s. “Ach,” he 
would say if he heard me going on 
this way, “you must be choking.” 

I am neither choking nor, for that 
matter, joking. I am only trying to 
give Schaller some deserved recog- 
nition. Actually, he already has had 
recognition of a far more tangible 
kind. He arrived in this country 
more than 30 years ago with $10 in 
his pocket and a desire to make 
sausage burning in his head. To- 
day, he is the owner of a very suc- 
cessful sausage manufacturing and 
retailing business. 

One reason why Ferdinand Schal- 
ler is getting rich is that most Ameri- 
cans share my passion for sausage. 
According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, we eat around 2,647,- 
000,000 pounds of federally in- 
spected sausage each year, and we 
import and eat another 1,700,000 
pounds. We also eat uncounted mil- 
lions of pounds of sausage produced 
in plants that are not required to be 
federally inspected. This sausage is 
not impure or imperfect; it simply 
cannot be shipped across state lines. 
Some of the best pork sausage comes 
from. small butcher shops inspected 
by state and municipal authorities. 

Sausage is one of the few food 
products that is almost entirely 
edible, with no waste. It is not exact- 
ly cheap—but, in the long run, it is 
economical because so little of it is 
lost in cooking or thrown away later. 

Ferdinand Schaller estimates that 
there may be over 500 different 
kinds of sausage in the world. I have 
eaten sausages in Japan, made from 
the fine-fibered cattle that are fed 
sake (rice wine) and beer and mas- 
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saged by their owners to distribute 
the marbling evenly through the 
meat. I have eaten duck’s liver sau- 
sages in Formosa; a sausage made 
from goat in Nepal; the tiny white 
French sausages of minced chicken 
and veal. I have eaten the strong- 
flavored, blood-red product of the 
Soviet Union. 

Ferdinand Schaller himself makes 
55 different kinds of sausage. He 
smiles over the huge mixing kettles 
of his plant, carefully measuring 
spices and seasoning. Sometimes he 
takes a huge wooden paddle and 
mixes the meat himself. There is 
nothing he likes better than to see 
people eating his sausage, spreading 
the wurst over thick dark bread, 
adding mustard, and washing the 
whole flavorful mixture down with 
seidels of good dark beer. 

Schaller produces more varieties 
of sausage in his shop than many of 
the big packers do in theirs. Yet all, 
I might add, are maddeningly de- 
licious. Sausage is one food product 
that mass-producing cannot harm. 
All sausage falls into six enchanting 
categories: 

1. Fresh, made from meats that 
have not been cooked or cured: 
fresh pork sausage, weisswurst, 
bratwurst or bockwurst. 

2. Smoked, made from cured 
meats and other ingredients and 
smoked over wood fires: frank- 
furters, Bologna, knackwurst, mett- 
wurst, teawurst, etc. 

3. Cooked, made from fresh or 
cured meat and cooked in its casing: 
liverwurst, blood sausage, etc. 

4. New conditioned, made of 
ground meats to which spices are 





added, plus curing agents: cooked 
salamis, cooked cervelat. 

5. Dry, made from fresh meats to 
which spices are added, after which 
the sausage is cured for days, then 
dried for long periods: dry salamis, 
the German holsteiner, landjaeger 
and gothaar. 

6. Cooked specialties, which in- 
clude almost everything else put 
in a casing: head cheese, blood pud- 
ding, etc. 

The most popular sausage in the 
US. is the frankfurter, which origi- 
nated in and was named for Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany. Frank- 
furters, brought to this country in 
the 1870s by German immigrants, 
were nicknamed “dachshund” sau- 
sages because of their shape. From 
this comes the nickname “hot dog.” 

The frankfurter was by no means 
the first sausage to attain immense 
popularity. The Greeks gave us the 
word for “salami,” from the island 
of Salamis, the Romans gave us 
salsus, or preserved meat, from 
which “sausage” comes. The Ro- 
mans did not give us their recipe. 
The Emperor Constantine, a Chris- 
tian, banned sausage because it was 
eaten at pagan feasts where every- 
body got drunk and behaved out- 
rageously. Despite the Emperor’s 
edict, salsus was bootlegged. 

It was made, I daresay, mainly 
by craftsmen who were as jealous of 
their secrets as Schaller is of his. 
“Deeck,” he once told me, “there is 
only one secret: I use the natural 
gazings.” Translated, this means that 
he uses natural casings—that is, ani- 
mal intestines, to contain his sausage. 
Many commercial manufacturers 
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now use artificial casings, made from 
cellulose. At one time, all sausage 
was encased in sheep’s intestines, 
thoroughly cleaned, completely 
tasteless—yet, because they were 
animal material, capable of adding 
some indefinable touch of flavor to 
sausage. Schaller also uses hog and 
beef casings. 

Yet casings are not the only an- 
swer to his excellent sausages. The 
sharp, peppery taste of his salamis 
and Bolognas, the delicate flavor of 
the chives in his bockwurst, the bits 
of savory fat imprisoned in his liver- 
wurst mit speck—are uniquely 
Schaller’s. He has more sausage 
know-how than there are different 
ingredients in head cheese. 


ORN IN A VILLAGE near Stuttgart, 
Germany in 1904, Ferdinand 
Schaller decided when he was a 
small boy that he wanted to be a 
sausage-butcher. He cannot explain 
this—except that he always loved 
the sausage sold by local merchants. 
“When I was 14 my father asked 
me what I wanted to do,” says Schal- 
ler. “I told him I wanted to learn to 
make sausage. So I went to the 
sausage shop of Frits Haarer, in 
Stuttgart, as an apprentice, and 
worked there.” 

In 1927 he made the trip to 
America. There he met Frits Wink- 
ler, another dedicated sausage- 
maker. They wanted to open their 
own place. They pooled their capi- 
tal and, in 1933, set up shop on Ist 
Avenue in New York. They pros- 
pered. Then in 1937, Schaller went 
into business with Anton Weber at 
his present location, 1654 Second 
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Avenue. By 1946, Anton Weber 
moved to Erie, Pennsylvania, where 
he is doing business today. Ferdi- 
nand, however, kept his old part- 
ner’s name; his store is still “Schaller 
und Weber.” 

The shop had only a local reputa- 
tion at first. Then in 1951 Schaller’s 
first branch was opened, in Astoria, 
Long Island. Now he has six shops 
—including four in Long Island, 
and one in Brooklyn and a Long Is- 
land City plant. 

Schaller probably makes as many 
different kinds of sausages as anyone 
in the U.S. His only rival may be 
Fred Usinger, in Milwaukee. I 
counted 30 different kinds of sau- 
sage in Usinger’s shop. Usinger says 
he makes 60 varieties. 

Until recently, Schaller arose, six 
days a week, at five a.m. in his home 
in Closter, New Jersey, drove to 
New York’s wholesale meat markets, 
where he fingered and smelled the 
carcasses, like a man selecting pre- 
cious stones. Then he went out to 
Long Island City, put on a white 
apron, and strolled through his 
plant. Now he leaves it to his fore- 
man, who’s been with him 21 years. 

“Each time, I still get a new thrill 
from this,” Schaller confided to me 
one day as I was walking around 
with him. I could not reply; I was 
all but intoxicated by the steamy 
aromas billowing up from the cook- 
pots and mixing kettles. I lurched 
along, my nose as happy as only the 
nose of a man addicted to sausage 
can be. Once in a while, to my fren- 
zied delight, Ferdinand would hand 
me a bit of /andjaeger or a piece of 
liver pudding to taste. When he 
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did this, he tasted them himself. 

Schaller eats sausage, some days, 
at all three meals. He might start 
off with a few succulent pork sau- 
sages for breakfast, fried in a skillet, 
with eggs scrambled gently in the 
oozing fat; or he might bake the 
sausages in the oven and, two or 
three minutes before he is ready to 
eat them, break a couple of eggs over 
them and let them become shirred 
for about five minutes. At noon he 
usually eats a monstrous lunch of 
cold cuts—leberwurst mit speck or 
summer Bologna, or a hard, dry 
sausage. At dinner he often enjoins 
his wife to cook him one of hun- 
dreds of dishes made with sausage. 

My favorite sausage dish, a cas- 
serole, consists of garlic-flavored 
beef sausage baked in a pot, covered 
with lentils or Navy beans, the whole 
satisfying mess swimming in a to- 
mato sauce flavored with basil, 
parsley, onion and a sprinkling of 
sage and thyme. 

“Ferdinand never gets enough 
sausage,” says his wife. The only 
objection she has to her husband’s 
Teutonic passion for sausage is that 
he works entirely too hard, she says. 

Schaller does work hard—not so 
much because he wants to get rich, 
as because he regards sausage- 
making as a kind of mission. He is 
happy in Closter, where he and his 
wife have several English saddle 
horses, dogs, deer and boys (Frank, 
12; Billy, 11; Ralph, nine; and 
Peter, three), but he is never as 
happy as when he is in his shop. 

His customers are happy, too. 
They do not appear to mind the fact 
that a visit there usually consumes 
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anywhere between 15 and 45 min- 
utes, for most of them are wild about 
sausage, too. They like to consult 
with the salesmen, who often give 
them small slivers for tasting. Once 
I saw a lady carrying off an order 
that cost her close to $40. I asked 
Ferdinand if she were having a 
party. “No,” he said. “She just has a 
big family—and they love sausage.” 

Schaller permits his men to eat 
for lunch whatever they like from 
his stock, and he always sends next 
door for some of the dark beer. One 
day Schaller and I were eating 
hunks of Oldenburger Leberwurst 
(chopped liver and pork, cooked), 
Polish sausage (pork and beef, sea- 
soned with garlic), kalbsrouladen 


(chopped veal, pork and tongue), 
and knackwurst (a heavier, fatter 
variation of the frankfurter). 

“T tell you a story about how a 
taste for sausage stays with a man,” 
Schaller said. “I had a sausage- 
maker who was not a good worker. 
I told him at last, ‘Work or go.’ He 
did not work. He went. 

“You would think that a man I 
fired, like that, would get mad at 
me and stay mad. No. Today, he 
still comes here to this store to buy 
my sausage.” Ferdinand took a bite 
of head cheese and chewed it with 
satisfaction. He nodded his head. He 
had a long swig of beer. “In fact,” 
he said, “he is one of my very best 
customers.” \eii 


FIRST THINGS FIRST! 


ELECTRICAL INVENTOR Nikola Tesla was born of poor 
parents in a small town in Serbia. He was a frail child 
and his mother kept after him constantly to eat. 


For a few years after he came to the United States, 
he held a number of odd jobs. Then one of his inven- 
tions was received favorably, and he estimated he would 
make about $12,000,000 in royalties. 


Shortly after the contracts were signed, Tesla re- 
turned to Serbia to see his family. 


After a joyful reunion, he and his mother settled 
down for a chat. “How are things in America?” she 


asked him. 


“Wonderful, mother. I think I am going to make 
$12,000,000.” 


She listened most attentively but this astronomical 
sum was obviously beyond her comprehension. 


“Tell me, son,” she said concerned with more im- 
portant things, “are you getting enough to eat?” 


—E. E. EDGAR 
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At times we are 
plagued by 

tension. But, 

says this noted 
psychiatrist, we don’t 
all need professional 
guidance. 
Not-too-neurotic 
people can help 
themselves by following 
these 10 rules 


Reduce 


your tensions to nuisances 


BY EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 


A’ A PSYCHIATRIST, I have been confronted time and again 
by troubled men and women who ask, “What can I do to 
overcome my tensions?” One can recommend psychiatric treat-* 
ment to everyone, but that is both impractical and superfluous. 
It is impractical because the number of trained psychiatrists is 
too small, because most people lack the means required for pro- 
longed and costly treatment, and also because inner resistance 
or ignorance make many unwilling to take this step in the first 





Prom TENSIONS CAN BE REDUCED TO NUISANCES, by Edmund Deapper, M.D. ($4.95). Copyright © 1960 by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. By arfangement with LIVERIGHT Publishers, New York. 
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place. It is superfluous because only 
extensive neurotic difficulties justify 
so complex, lengthy and costly a 
treatment as psychotherapy. 

Thus the vast majority of people 
with not-too-extensive emotional 
troubles are left to their own 
individual systems of “muddling 
through.” 

In recent years there has been a 
good deal of talk about “self-analy- 
sis.’ This is sheer nonsense. “Self- 
analysis” is no more than a fancy 
word to describe the process by 
which you arrive at the wrong con- 
clusions about yourself. It is just as 
possible to “analyze” oneself as it is 
to remain on the ocean bottom for 
an hour without a breathing appa- 
ratus. The equivalent of the appa- 
ratus is the psychiatrically trained 
guide; with his help the bottom of 
your “inner ocean” can be reached 


profitably and without danger. Such 
exploration can be undertaken in 
the company of the psychiatrist, but 
never alone. Yet to a limited degree, 
something can be done to ameliorate 
this seemingly hopeless situation. 
It is not suggested that the im- 


possible be tackled: you, single- 
handed, against your unconscious. 
Nor is it suggested that you can 
learn to understand all “tensions.” 
Tension denotes that something is 
wrong with your inner balance; 
you have not squared accounts 
with your conscience. The ray of 
hope stems from the fact that 
unconscious self-damage, the gen- 
eral basis of “tensions,” works si- 
lently and invisibly, unsuspected by 
its bearer. The mere discovery that 
a specific “tension” may be self- 
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provoked often throws a monkey 
wrench into the smooth working of 
that inner scourge. 

To name the causes of tension at 
once: self-pity plus guilt attached 
to fake anger. With great regularity, 
tense people consider themselves in- 
nocent victims of outsiders’ malice. 

Contentment—the quiet, unob- 
trusive but pleasant feeling of being 
at peace with yourself—is not some- 
thing you can get for nothing, or 
even buy. The prerequisite is work- 
ing endlessly—and working hard— 
to stem the inner tide of reproaches. 
If you can prove to your inner prose- 
cutor that you are “Not Guilty,” you 
have won a major victory. 

The following ten rules will not 
“cure” tensions; they will, however, 
help not-too-neurotic individuals 
change “intolerable tensions” into 
“tolerable nuisances.” 

1. Accept the truism that the 
world is not your oyster. 

Only people who unconsciously 
love to suffer start the day with the 
expectation that everything will run 
smoothly, that everybody will be 
kind and helpful, that all the breaks 
will be in their favor. A reasonable 
person knows that he is bound to 
encounter nuisances, minor adver- 
sities and misunderstandings. As 
long as these setbacks are not de- 
cisive or shattering, he can absorb 
them without too much difficulty. 
He does not see them as Catastro- 
phes, but as nuisances. He may react 
with impatience, but he does not 
feel “tension.” 

To learn the all-important tech- 
nique of neutralizing nuisances, ac- 
cept the fact that nuisances will crop 
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up. This does not mean becoming 
cynical and pessimistic; it is only 
putting to use one’s knowledge of 
“how the ball bounces.” 

Putting this rule into practice, the 
reasonably well-adjusted person ab- 
sorbs minor disappointments, and 
saves his excitement for decisive and 
serious ones. As long as the basis of 
his existence is not threatened by 
financial, medical or social catastro- 
phe, he doesn’t cry wolf. 

2. Keep a sense of proportion. 

The levelheaded approach to 
reality calls for the individual to be 
capable of making a distinction be- 
tween a pin prick and a dangerous 
wound. It is easier to keep a sense 
ef proportion if it is understood that 
you are not always deliberately vic- 
timized by someone else’s disagree- 
able action..It is pointless to ask the 


indignant question, “How can he 
do this to me?” You may have com- 
mitted no crime other than that of 
having been at hand when the other 
fellow needed someone to kick, in 
order to provide an alibi for his own 


inner conscience that he isn’t a 
weakling. 

A neurotic may be compared with 
a person who owns one record and 
no record player. So that he can play 
his favorite tune of misery, he 
visits friends, acquaintances and 
even strangers who own a “record 
player,” carrying his disk with him. 
The tune never changes; but the 
record player (representing the in- 
nocent bystander) can be exchanged 
and sacrificed. 

3. Stop accepting your tensions 
at face value. 


A superabundance of phony ex- 
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cuses has been put forward to 
“explain” tension. The biological 
approach is one of them: “I’m just 
this type of person.” Passing the 
buck to the other fellow is another: 
“I just can’t stand that guy’s per- 
sonality.” Other alibis are popular: 
“Those damned tensions of modern 
life” or “big-city living” or “big 
business.” Finally, there is dammed- 
up aggression: “I could kill that 
man.” 

None of these phony excuses runs 
more than skin deep. It is a con- 
venience to blame tension on people 
or events, but the origin of your ten- 
sion is internal, and you are its 
originator. 

4. Be prepared to face the accu- 
sations of your inner conscience. 

Sooner or later everybody must 
recognize that frequently we are not 
our own emotional masters. Below 
the surface, each of us is governed 
by a nagging tyrant—our inner 
conscience (not to be confused 
with our friendly “conscious con- 
science”’ ) . Basically, our lives are just 
a string of alibis presented to this 
inner conscience. We may yearn for 
vindication, but instead usually we 
settle for less. And with each con- 
cession, the power of the conscience 
increases. 

Admittedly, this sounds grim. 
‘What about our wishes and hopes? 
Are these, too, beyond fulfillment?” 
people ask. 

That depends on what you mean 
by “wishes.” Conscious or uncon- 
scious wishes? People never get their 
unconscious wishes. What they do 
get are conscious wishes, edited 
by the conscience. And we must 
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pay a heavy price even for these. 

5. Unconscious, self-damaging 
tendencies are universal, and you 
are no exception. 

I have stated repeatedly that un- 
conscious emotional self-torture is 
universal. That includes you, too— 
though inwardly everyone considers 
himself an exception. The question 
is: how much, how often, how hard 
do you kick yourself, and in which 
aspects of your daily life are these 
dangerous tendencies found? 

If you are a person with a com- 
paratively limited streak of neuroti- 
cism, you exhaust your lust for self- 
torture in your work and in the 
thousand-and-one details of daily 
existence. Thus your home and fam- 
ily life is more or less satisfying. But 
if your appetite for it is great, you 
make a mess of your work, feel no 
pleasure in your external success (or 
else “never amount to anything”) 
and even choose the wrong mate. 
You are always unhappy. You in- 
cessantly whine and complain. 

6. To counteract “tensions,” 
start by recognizing that you are 
hurting yourself. 

Since “tension” is but the outward 
sign of an inner war, you cannot im- 
mediately know why you are tense. 
Even though you realize you are 
under some indictment in your inner 
court, you never know what crime 
you have been accused of. This is 
unfair, of course, but unfairness is 
to be expected from that monster, 
inner conscience, which keeps say- 
ing, “If you were not such a passive 
nobody, this would not have hap- 
pened. ‘They’ wouldn’t have dared.” 

Your conscience goes even fur- 
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ther to prove its case against you, 
however. Ruthlessly, it employs 
outdated evidence from childhood— 
painful memories buried in your un- 
conscious. There is no way to de- 
fend yourself except by “reliving” 
the event, emotionally, in the course 
of psychiatric treatment. 

Happily, there is often no need 
for such intensive detective work. 
In the case of not-too-neurotic in- 
dividuals, they can help themselves 
to a limited degree. Become aware 
of your capacity for self-torture; 
don’t be fooled by self-pity; don’t 
merely get mad and don’t tell your- 
self your “tension” actually stems 
from having repressed your rage. 

7 and 8. Stop being an “injus- 
tice-collector.” Don’t dismiss peo- 
ple who say you “lead with your 
chin.” They might be right. 

Consciously, you think you’re 
your own best friend, but uncon- 
sciously such may not be the case. 

Through his behavior, or the 
misuse of a real-life situation, the 
injustice-collector literally invites 
rejection or humiliation. He forgets 
that his own behavior prompted 
the rebuff in the first place, and is 
only aware of the cruelty of the 
other person. Flushed with righteous 
indignation and intent upon “self- 
defense,” he fights back against his 
“enemy.” Then, having achieved a 
juicy defeat, he inwardly enjoys his 
misery, whining, “This could only 
happen to me!” 

9. Remember that your “lousy 
moods” are simply alibis offered 
to your conscience. 

The not-too-neurotic person is 
not unduly affected by disappoint- 
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ment. He accepts the fact that one 
fulfillment out of ten tries is about 
average; anything better than that 
is unusual good fortune. And he 
also has resources with which to si- 
lence his inner conscience. The 
self-torturer, on the other hand, un- 
consciously revels in disappoint- 
ment. Telling himself he feels blue 
is just a futile alibi that never satis- 
fies his conscience for long. 

10. You cannot eradicate nui- 
sances, but you can keep them 
below the “tension” level. 

The best way of learning to see a 
minor annoyance in its true propor- 


tions is to ask yourself: “Is this in- 
justice-collecting, or isn’t it? Am I 
dwelling on the incident, enlarging 
it, to extract its last drop of irrita- 
tion, humiliation or rejection? Am I 
just feeling sorry for myself?” 

For those who cannot undergo 
psychotherapy, these ten rules are to 
be considered as “first aid” and per- 
haps only as stopgaps. Yet there are 
many cases in which “first aid” is 
all that is needed. 

As the late novelist Charles Yale 
Harrison once said: “The stopgap 
became a way of living, which is how 
it is with stopgaps.” 


LITERARY LESSONS 


AN ASPIRING YOUNG writer once asked author-humorist 
Ring Lardner how he wrote his enormously successful 
short stories. 

“You make it seem so easy,’ 
“Do you follow a formula?” 

“As a matter of fact I do,” replied Lardner. “I begin 
by taking a few sheets of paper and then I write down a 
number of widely separated words. The rest is simple. 
I just go back and fill in the empty spaces.” 
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said the young writer. 


—E. E. EDGAR 


SOME OF THE HAZARDS Of an editor’s life are shown in a 
letter received by John Denson of the Minonk, Illinois, 
News-Dispatch: 

“Dear Editor Denson: Every time I send you a 
write-up about our Missionary Society meeting you get 
it all balled up so it doesn’t make sense. Time and 
again I’ve sent in corrections, but you get them mixed 
up, too. So I give up. In the future when I send you 
our Missionary Society write-up, please don’t print it.” 

—PETE WALCH (Wisconsin State Journal) 
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Stubborn, truculent, scornful of 
all about her, Mama bellowed 
through life in the New World like 
a tenement-Scheherazade 
surrounded by idiot landlords 
and ‘‘sneaky foreigners’’— 

but she never really left Lebanon 


Y PARENTS emigrated to the U.S. 

from Lebanon in 1923, and from 
the moment I toddled on-stage several 
years later my mother began vast at- 
tempts to drive me out of it with inces- 
sant verbal blasts about the beauty and 
wonder of “the old country.” ‘“Will- 
yam,” she would roar in her inimitable 
Arabic dialect, “‘Will-yam, when you 
grow up I’m sending you to Lebanon so 
you can marry an Arab girl. My God, 
Arab girls are beautiful!’ Well-meaning 
neighbors to our New York tenement 
apartment feebly made passes at advis- 
ing my mother not to “nag the boy too 
much,” but trying to intimidate Mama 
was like buttermilk trying to intimidate 
Hungarian goulash. A dark-eyed, stub- 
born, truculent woman, she barreled 





through life bent on ignoring road 
signs. Only once, when my uncles 
pressured her to apply for U.S. citi- 
zenship, did she ever give the ap- 
pearance of being swayed; but when 
the court examiner asked her to 
name the President’s replacement in 
the event of his death in office, my 
mother craftily replied, ““The Presi- 
dent’s son,” and scored her usual 
smashing victory. 

Another time, in the summer of 
1939, the President himself visited 
our neighborhood to officiate at the 
formal opening of the Queens Mid- 
town Tunnel. The tunnel spilled out 
onto East 35th Street, just three 
doors down from our building. 

“T wanna meet him,” rumbled 
Mama when she heard FDR was 
coming. My uncles—Moses, Elias 
and Abdullah—told her that it was 
impossible. 


On the day of the ceremony, my 


mother, my uncles and I were 
standing at the outer circumference 
of a cordon of spectators about 30 
feet from the President’s auto- 
mobile. All eyes were on FDR as 
he reached out from his car with 
a gold-plated scissors and neatly 
snipped the broad, blue ribbon that 
stretched from one side of the tun- 
nel entrance to the other. 

Then, before anyone knew what 
was happening, my mother was 
grimly advancing on the President. 
It must have looked like an assassi- 
nation attempt, because flashbulbs 
started exploding, the President 
dropped the scissors in horror, and 
a covey of Secret Service men drew 
their revolvers and surrounded the 
car. But they were too late. 
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Mama had gotten to the Presi- 
dent. “I wanna shake you hand,” 
she rumbled at FDR, crunching his 
paw in her effortlessly dynamic grip. 
FDR smiled weakly. 

But then Mama suddenly reached 
into a mysterious brown paper shop- 
ping bag she was carrying. Two 
Secret Service men made a dive, but 
they barely got a glove on her be- 
fore she had withdrawn from the 
bag a large jar filled with a murky, 
rust-colored substance. 

“Homemake jelly,” Mama grunt- 
ed, handing it to the astonished 
President. “For when you have 
company.” 

“Might be nitro, Chief!” warned 
one of the Secret Service men. But 
FDR winked at him and accepted 
the jar. “Thank you, Madam,” he 
said. 

“Quince jelly,” added my mother 
matter-of-factly. “Lebanese quince 
jelly. My God, it’s delicious!” 

FDR smiled and shook her hand 
again. Three Secret Service agents 
escorted Mama back to the specta- 
tors’ circle; and as her gaze fell 
upon my uncles her eyes flickered 
briefly with triumph. She was un- 
stoppable and she knew it. 


Y MOTHER’s irresistible force 
was even commemorated in 
sterling. I had once won a silver lov- 
ing cup in a “Beautiful Baby” con- 
test. ““My God, he was a beautiful 
baby!” Mama would roar exultant- 
ly when she looked at the trophy. 
Often she would cap her perform- 
ance by leering cunningly in my 
direction, murmuring, “You Mama 
take good care of you, Will-yam.” 
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I never knew what she meant by 
this. I asked one of my uncles about 
it, finally, and he reluctantly con- 
fided that Mama had bribed one of 
the judges, thus rendering me the 
only living mortal ever to have won 
a “fixed” beautiful baby contest. 

My emotions, during this revela- 
tion, were indescribable, but one 
thought was clear to me: no Everest 
was beyond my mother’s reach. Her 
page of life had been printed in 
boldface. 

My father, on the other hand, was 
light italics. A pixyish, introspective 
sort of Arab, he separated from my 
mother when I was seven, and it was 
all because of a newspaper. Mama 
had for years been baffled in her 
sporadic and impatient attempts to 


learn written English, and my fa- 
ther, who’d mastered it quickly, 
used to infuriate her by sinking into 
an overstuffed chair in the living 
room, luxuriously rustling and un- 
folding the evening newspaper, and 
reading it. 

“Looka him! Looka him!” my 
mother would roar in a white fury. 
“Looka the devil! He’s a devil!” 

She was insanely jealous of my 
father’s reading ability. 

Of course I’m not sure that that’s 
all there was to it, and it could be 
that Papa had finally had his fill of 
Mama’s torture-logue about “the 
old country.” But whatever it was, 
one night my Arab daddy just 
folded his newspaper and silently 
stole away. I missed him. 


Advancing on the startled FDR Mama suddenly reached into her shopping bag. 





A sheik = in 


Following my father’s Arab Hou- 
dini act, Mama was left to fend for 
my sister, my three older brothers 
and myself. This was actually well 
below her capabilities. She could 
have supported the entire cast of 
Ben-Hur. 

Not that we were among the 
moneyed Arabs. We were just com- 
fortably destitute. Mama provided 
the comfort, but she did it in a way 
that was maddeningly Lebanese. 

She would outfit me in under- 
sized, tattered knickers and drag me 
to Park Avenue, where she would 
dart in and out among the inter- 
mittently halted traffic, peddling 
“homemake” quince jelly to crusty 
dowagers and open-mouthed men 
in Homburgs sitting in the back 
seats of their fancy automobiles. I 
believe I was a stage prop; actually 
my mother would have done well 
enough without me. She could cry 
pathetically at will, and was able to 
use the story of my father’s desertion 
to incredible advantage. 

I was then eight and sensitive, but 
whenever I complained about our 
Park Avenue ploy, my mother 
would hold high a jar of jelly and 
cry out, “In old country, peddling 
is honorable profession!” 

“It isn’t peddling,” I would 
whine, “it’s practically begging.” 
My mother’s invariable answer was 
to ram a two-penny halvah into my 
mouth and boom, “In old country, 
begging is honorable profession!” 


We applied for home relief, but 
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when the social worker came calling 
on us, my mother wound up beating 
her over the head with a stale loaf 
of Arabic bread. The social worker 
had made the mortal error of asking 
questions in a patronizing tone; so 
my mother chased her into the hall, 
where the poor woman whimpered, 
questionnaires clutched tightly to 
her bosom. 

How anyone could feel patron- 
izing or superior in the presence of 
my mother is something I was never 
able to understand. As for my moth- 
er, she really couldn’t have cared 
less about home relief, for her 
quince jelly haul was enormous. One 
night I watched her, hunched over 
the bare, scarred wooden table in 
our dimly lit kitchen counting the 
day’s coins that she had just spilled 
out of a ragged leather purse. The 
40-watt bulb cast a weird glow over 
her bronzed face, and she looked 
like an Arab Ethel Barrymore as 
she peered up at me slyly and 
grunted, “Let’s hope your father 
doesn’t come back.” 

But I don’t think she meant that. 
I’m thinking of the time, several 
years later, when my father pulled 
his famous reappearing act. Mutual 
friends had arranged for Papa to 
come by for lunch and a “talk” with 
Mama; and as the appointed time 
approached, both my mother and I 
were leaning out from the living 
room window, scanning the streets, 
watching, waiting. 

Then my heart began to race as 
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that familiar, shy figure appeared, 
crossing Second Avenue. It came 
closer, closer, and then when it was 
so near that I could almost see the 
pixyish flickering in those sad eyes, 
my mother, perhaps out of her old 
hurt, perhaps out of a shyness of her 
own, suddenly bellowed out the win- 
dow: “‘He’s back! The genius! The 
big reader! He’s back! Go get a 
newspaper, somebody!” 

My father stopped dead in his 
tracks. I felt his eyes brush lightly 
and warmly over my face. Then he 
turned and walked silently back 
down the street. 

I stayed at the window until my 
father was just a beloved dot, a 
known but lost speck in the distance. 
Mama didn’t look at me. She walked 
slowly into her bedroom and closed 
the door. She stayed in there for a 
long, long time, and she wasn’t stir- 
ring up a new batch of quince jelly. 
That’s how I know she didn’t mean 
that about hoping Papa wouldn’t 
come back. But he never did. 


MAMA CARRIED ON, and in addition 
to her quince act, she employed an- 
other economic dodge that caused 
me to suspect she was descended 
from Bedouins. It was her famed 
“locked landlord” gambit. 

Ina strategy worthy of that famed 
Prussian tactician Clausewitz, she 
would pay the first month’s rent in 
advance and then repel all future 
demands for payment with cries of 
“You shurrup, you crookit landlord! 
I know all about you!” While the 
landlord worried over what my 
mother “knew” about him, we lived 
rent-free for anywhere from three 
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to six months, depending on how 
long it took him to make up his 
mind—and secure the necessary 
court action—to evict us. 

Within a period of ten years, we 
lived at 28 different addresses. I’m 
not complaining, because it was 
rather broadening ; although I never 
quite got used to the chagrin of 
skipping home from school and 
finding my silver loving cup leaning 
crookedly atop a heap of our be- 
longings out on the street. We were 
famous, in a way, for we were the 
only nomadic tribe living in Man- 
hattan. There was some talk of our 
appearing in Ripley’s “Believe It 
or Not,” and had there been an Ed 
Sullivan Show in those days I’m sure 
we would have been on it. But in- 
evitably the landlords in Manhattan 
wised up and we moved to Brooklyn. 


T° BROOKLYN once, we were evic- 
ted in the record time of five 
weeks, and though it came as quite 


a blow to Mama’s professional 
pride, it really had nothing to do 
with rent. It had to do with socks. 

One of Mama’s friends—and in 
those days, anyone was a friend who 
could speak to her without trem- 
bling—was a Mr. Issah Etmekdjian. 
Fifty and frayed in his perpetually 
rumpled, oversized brown tweed 
suit, he was sitting, on this particu- 
lar morning, by a window of our 
fourth-floor apartment, listening to 
Mama sound off on Lebanon. 

My mother was in the midst of a 
bellow about Lebanese girls when 
Etmekdjian unexpectedly kicked off 
his shoes and took off his socks. He 
reached into his jacket pocket for a 
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Mama’s doddering old ladies treated our kitchen like a Salvation Army outpost. 


fresh pair and pulled them over his 
feet. Wordlessly then, and still lis- 
tening to Mama—although she had 
paused momentarily to witness Et- 
mekdjian’s amazing performance— 
he threw the old socks out the open 
window. It was later reported to us 
that they had landed squarely on the 
red-periwigged dome of our land- 
lady, Mrs. Jelky. 

As the socks fluttered streetward, 
my mother addressed Etmekdjian in 
an ominously soft tone of voice: 
“Why you throw out the stockin’s?” 

“Is my stockin’s,” retorted Et- 
mekdjian, puffing up his scrawny 
frame like an undernourished aging 
Armenian peacock. 

“My window,” said my mother 
tonelessly. 

Etmekdjian kept silent, a phe- 
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nomenon to which he_ probably 
owes his life. 

“Don’ do it again,” growled Ma- 
ma. And turning to me, she rum- 
bled, “Creepy Armenian!” 

Mrs. Jelky had us evicted within 
a week for, in her words, “despeak- 
able carryin’s on,” a Jelkyism that 
didn’t puncture Mama’s sensitivities 
one bit, for she was militantly im- 
pervious to criticism. 

She envisioned herself as a dra- 
matic heroine, a New York tene- 
ment-Scheherazade surrounded by 
wise camels and idiot landlords. She 
exulted in her role of “A Mother 
Alone,” and her favorite book 
(which she could not read, of 
course) was I Remember Mama. 
When she pounced on my brother 
one day and demanded: “Who 
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write it?” his moody, distracted re- 
ply was “Oedipus Rex.” So my 
mother would always quote this as 
the author’s name, although she 
pronounced it “Eddie Rizik,” which 
was the name of a Syrian baker on 
East 17th Street. Naturally, we 
didn’t see any point in endangering 
my brother by correcting Mama—or 
worse, explaining the joke. 

She was an enigma, my mother. 
She would do oddly kindly things, 
such as providing free lunches in 
our kitchen for doddering, little old 
ladies in ratty, 40-year-old fox fur 
pieces. One of them, her mind 
grown feeble, apparently thought 
that our apartment was a Salvation 
Army outpost, for she always ad- 
dressed my mother as “Major 
Blatty.” 

Another time my mother took in 
an old opera singer fallen on evil 
days. Mama had discovered her 
cringing in the rain one night, lean- 
ing on a pile of antique possessions 
which had been freshly hurled into 
the street following an eviction order 
for arrears in rent. Upon sizing up 
her situation, Mama’s first impulse 
was to congratulate the weeping old 
lady, but she was later horrified to 
learn that up until this calamity the 
opera singer had been paying her 
rent regularly for 22 years! 


~ 
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Piteous pleas of “Mama, why can’t 
I talk American like the other 
kids?” left her powerfully unmoved. 
While my grammar school class- 
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Mama cared for the poor old 
thing until she died, all of which 
would make you think that my 
mother was an indiscriminate lover 
of humanity, and it could be that 
you're right; although actually 
you’re wrong. Mama was scornful 
of everyone and everything about 
her, particularly the Greeks, Irish, 
Italians, Swedes, Armenians and 
“Joosh people” in the neighbor- 
hood, all of whom she habitually re- 
ferred to as “sneaky foreigners.” Her 
only huzzas were for Lebanon and 
things Lebanese. 

When it wasn’t Lebanese girls— 
or quince jelly—it was mountains. 
“My God, those Lebanon Moun- 
tains are beautiful!” my mother 
would say; and once, when I was 12, 
I took her out to Central Park in a 
desperate lunge at getting her inter- 
ested in a few peaks there. But after 
looking them over she merely spat 
delicately and said, “Dung hills!” 

Some of the people around us 
must have heard, and I would have 
been embarrassed except that actu- 
ally my mother said it in Arabic, and 
the crowd probably didn’t under- 
stand her. “Nothing like the moun- 
tains in Lebanon!” She gloated 
further and a look of cunning envel- 
oped her berry-brown face as she 
looked sidewise at me. “You'll see.” 


a freckle 


mates munched on hamburgers and 
chutney during lunch periods, I was 
compelled to pick furtively at a 
brown paper bag heavy with stuffed 
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squash, eggplant compounded with 
sesame seed and an occasional mor- 
sel of shish kebab. 

Snub-nosed third-graders would 
greet my entrance to the lunchroom 
with raucous cries of “So your old 
man’s a sheik, huh? So watta you, a 
camel?” and were undaunted by my 
choked, silent tears that trickled 
down onto my lunch bag and were 
quickly swallowed up by the nch, 
dark stains of the squash drippings. 

Other things began to annoy me. 
Like my name. “Blad-dy? Wot 
kinda Ay-rab name is Blad-dy?” was 
the inevitable, sneering demand of 
upper-form aristocrats like Garbage- 
head Arigo or Banana Legs Scalisi 
whenever they were in search of 
sport. I would explain that ‘blatt’ 
was a Lebanese word meaning tile. 
Which was all my _ tormentors 
needed. 


“Tile, huh? Like wot dey got on 


battroom floors, huh?” And _ for 
weeks afterward, the school gambit 
was for someone to pop up suddenly 
in front of me, look deep into my 
eyes, clap a hand to his forehead and 
shout in disbelief: “Blad-dy? Dat 
ain’t a name—dat’s a toilet!” 
There’s more. I became acutely 
self-conscious about my year-round 
tan, especially since it was pretty 
well-known that I wasn’t spending 
week ends in Florida. And then 
there was Mama’s concept of what 
the well-dressed Arab youth should 
wear to school. She had once seen 
Freddy Bartholomew in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy; and his wardrobe in 
that picture became such an idée 
fixe with her that she cut up some 
velvet drapery material brought 
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over from “the old country,” and 
made up a few suits for me pat- 
terned after Fauntleroy’s. The 
colors, however, were all her own 
idea: they were bright Bedouin 
reds and purples. It was conceded 
by several of the older boys at P.S. 
189 that I had “a lotta class.” 
After school hours, when I wasn’t 
“quincing” on Park Avenue, I used 
to sit home and read rather than 
roam the streets in my wild velvets, 
inviting the usual gibes of the 
freckle-faced “American” kids in 
the neighborhood. I was also oper- 
ating under a vague but promising 
delusion that if I stayed out of the 
sun I might lose some of my tan. I 
became a grammar-school recluse. 
As a result, I never got out and in- 
dulged in sports of any kind. To this 
day, I am incredibly uncoordinated 
and count myself lucky to be able 
to catch a grapefruit if given ten 
seconds warning before it is thrown. 
I used to dream of waking up 
some morning and finding myself an 
Irishman. How I envied the Irish 
boys their snub noses, their pale 
skins and their incredible reflexes! 
I had daydreams in which my name 
was Miles O’Malley or Fairfax Mc- 
Laughlin, and I had blond hair and 
was the champion boxer of Ireland. 
I would have given a million dollars 
for just one crummy freckle. 
Because of my endless afternoons 
of isolation and deep reading, I be- 
came the teenage Clifton Fadiman 
of my neighborhood and was able 
to win a scholarship to Brooklyn 
Prep, a Jesuit school in Brooklyn 
Heights. I couldn’t have felt more 
out of place than if I’d brought my 
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own bottle to a Perle Mesta party. 
For Brooklyn Prep was peopled not 
by mere Irishmen, but by wealthy 
Irishmen. It jarred my mother no 
little, I can tell you, when she noted 
that none of them wore pants made 
of red-velvet drapery material. It 
jarred me too, I guess, mostly be- 
cause I was wearing them. 

But one thing I liked: you had to 
eat the “balanced” luncheons in the 
school cafeteria, and my brown pa- 
per lunch bag got the deep six. 
After a few meals in the cafeteria, 
though, I was ready to crawl in after 
the bag; I discovered that none of 
the other boys made noise when 
they chewed their food. I don’t 
mean celery or crackers. I mean 
mashed potatoes. They also didn’t 
lick their fingers or burp mightily, 
Bedouin style, to signify a satisfac- 
tory meal. So after a week of school, 
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My mother’s nomadic tenant tactics 
continued throughout my _ prep 
years. When I was a sophomore, I 
came running home from school one 
day, on the eve of an oratorical con- 
test, and stumbled over my silver 
loving cup. It was sitting out on the 
sidewalk in front of our building, 
along with all our other furnishings, 
and there was my mother, raising 
hell with the “crookit landlord.” 
She was feeling pretty perky about 
it, actually, since we’d squeezed an 
extra month or two out of the bewil- 
dered man, and her angry shouting 
was merely the mask for a massive 
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I always seemed to have a private 
table all to myself. It was kind of 
nice, I guess. 

One night at dinner I looked 
over at my mother and said, ‘““Ma- 
ma, you make noise when you eat.” 
She gave me a wild, unexpected 
look, took my temperature and put 
me to bed. But the outside world 
had gotten to me, -and I became 
terribly sensitive about making noise 
while chewing or, for that matter, 
swallowing. For months I refused to 
drink water in the presence of others 
for fear of making gulping sounds. 
I was a nervous wreck. 

But I practiced in secret, and to- 
day I am the only man alive who 
can chew celery in the Hollywood 
Bowl without being heard in the 
first row, which is probably why I 
make people uneasy at dinner par- 
ties. It’s kind of a spooky talent. 
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gloat. She also felt morally obli- 
gated to give the landlord some 
measure of satisfaction by pretend- 
ing to be miserable. 

“Will-yam, my Baby Jesus!” my 
mother roared as I approached her; 
and after an enormous, confidential 
wink, she fell upon me, sobbing with 
a wild abandon. That night we 
stayed at the Pierrepont Hotel in 
Brooklyn; and at four-thirty the 
following morning, “Baby Jesus” 
was locked in the bathroom desper- 
ately memorizing a speech about 
Thomas Jefferson. 

But I was battling several psy- 
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chological blocks, all spelled 
M-O-T-H-E-R. A rather compelling 
orator in her own right, Mama 
had for years been bombarding my 
eardrums with a speech she had 
learned as a little girl in Lebanon, a 
speech of welcome—in French—for 
a bishop visiting her grammar 
school. She would recite it with 
great gusto at various and madden- 
ingly frequent moments, such as 
while waiting for her squash to cook, 
while standing in the cashier’s line 
at supermarkets, and at bus stops. 

But now, the thing I couldn’t get 
out of my mind was that when the 
time came for her original delivery, 
my mother had stepped on-stage, 
taken one look at the bishop and 
turned to speechless, stupefied jelly. 
Finally the little Lebanese nuns had 
to come scurrying out of the wings 
and carry her off. 

At about 6 a.m. Mama opened 
one eye and rumbled, “I gonna go 
with you.” She went with me. At 
Prep, when I finally rose to speak, 
I took one look at my mother stand- 
ing at the rear of the auditorium, 
opened my mouth to say “Thomas 
Jefferson,” and instead blurted out 
five or six words in French. Then 
I went utterly and totally blank. 

A wild minute of silence followed 
in which I was incapable of uttering 
a word, although I think I might 
have managed a piercing scream. 
And then as the assembled student 
body shifted around noisily in their 
collapsible metal chairs, my mother 
took command of the Forum in a 
manner that would have made 
Mark Antony’s liver melt with envy. 

“Looka him! Looka the poor 
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boy!” she roared. “My Baby Jesus, 
he don’t sleep all night! How he 
gonna remember, hah?” One of 
the judges, a Jesuit with his own 
notions concerning the proper ap- 
plication of the term “Baby Jesus,” 
advanced on my mother. 

I daresay he will never come 
closer to martyrdom in his lifetime. 
Mama gripped his cassock up near 
the collar and lifted him clear off 
the floor while she delivered a lec- 
ture on the problems of oratory. 
Then she released him, but only be- 
cause she wanted both arms free 
for gestures while she launched into 
a massive delivery of her famed 
“greetings to the bishop” speech. 
She was using it to illustrate the 
foibles of memory. 

A mild pandemonium rippled 
aimlessly through the auditorium. 


My mother’s dynamic French thun- 


dered and reverberated. Metal 
chairs scraped against concrete as 
students stood up and pushed against 
one another, straining for a better 
look. In one corner of the hall, sev- 
eral of the younger and more pro- 
gressive Jesuits, awake at last to the 
awesome powers of my mother, were 
forming a flying wedge. 

On-stage, a Jesuit who was fluent 
in French, cast anxious, worried 
looks around the auditorium, ap- 
parently wondering whether a bish- 
op was in fact present. “Nobody 
ever tells me anything!” he bawled, 
and what he might have said after 
that I don’t know, because that’s 
when I oozed off stage and out the 
side door. It was what you might 
call a day to remember. 

I sought escape into inner space 
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by plunging myself into extracur- 
ricular activities at Brooklyn Prep: 
writing, acting, debating—all the 
usual retreat activities for kids with 
lousy grades, no reflexes and non- 
Irish parents. 

In the middle of my sophomore 
year, largely due to my intensive 
training at Mama’s own Actors 
Studio on Park Avenue, I was cast 
in the title role of the annual dra- 
matic presentation, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. When I made my entrance 
on opening night, my mother, who 
was sitting in the first row of specta- 


Lifting the priest clear off the floor, 
Mama delivered a torrid 
tirade on the foibles of memory. 


tors, rumbled, ““That’s him—that’s 
my Will-yam,” in a voice that car- 
ried out onto Eastern Parkway. 

But unlike the Thomas Jefferson 
affair, this time I didn’t go blank. I 
mean, the part was made for me. 
There was Cyrano with his mon- 
strous nose, and there was I with my 
crushing sense of being an “Arab 
alone.” I merely equated the two, 


and delivered a performance that 
gave even the groundlings pause. 
The play ran five nights, and I 
would always look forward with ex- 
citement to the first act dueling 





scene in which I plunged my long 
sword into Valvert, who in our pro- 
duction was played by a snub-nosed, 
freckle-faced Irishman named 
Shaughnessy. Each time, after the 
“kill,” I would smile down upon 
his inert form, and in that exquisite 
moment it never mattered that my 
stomach rumbled or that I wore red 
velvet trousers. The sword was 
mightier than the freckle. 

A middle-aged woman who was 
sitting beside my mother on opening 


night remarked, “He’d be such a 
handsome boy, isn’t it a shame 
about that nose?” and when she 
suggested plastic surgery my mother 
punched her in the stomach. I guess 
she had it coming. 

On the final night, I was awarded 
the annual gold medal for excel- 
lence in dramatics and floated home 
on an eggplant-lined cloud. I had 
high hopes that my classmates would 
quit calling me “Arab.” They did. 
They started calling me “Nose.” 


Into \ tent Jil steal ees 


I was graduated from Brooklyn Prep 
with all the honors and all the com- 
plexes that an 18-year-old could pos- 
sibly accumulate, and had even been 
asked to deliver the traditional Psy- 
chotatorian address at commence- 
ment. It was a brilliant oration, and 
everyone agreed afterward that for 
a teenager it was “remarkably Freu- 
dian.” Which is probably because up 
until that point I had been remark- 
ably frustrated. And that’s why I 
began dreaming about college. 
College. Coonskin coats and Betty 
Coed. It was all part of my vision of 
the great American romance and I 
grappled it to my swarthy, Bedouin 
bosom, for I was accustomed to 
yearning for red-white-and-blue un- 
attainables. And right then nothing 
was more unattainable than college 
and Betty Coed. As for the former, 
we hadn’t the money, and as for 
the latter, no “American” girl had 
ever been good enough for Mama’s 
Willyam. She was determined to 
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save me for a harem in Lebanon. 

Occasionally, in grade school, I 
would be invited to a birthday party ; 
but Mama, who knew we would be 
playing “spin the bottle” always 
strait-jacketed my departures to 
these affairs with “Don’t kiss any 
creepy Irish girls!” 

She could have saved her breath. 
Because of her Arab cooking mine 
was always garlicky, and I couldn’t 
get within 100 yards of a creepy 
Irish girl, or even a creepy Swedish 
girl, much less kiss one. It was a little 
off-putting, I can tell you, because 
if there’s anyone who needs kissing 
games it’s a boy without a father, a 
country or a permanent address. 

Once, while I was still in the 
eighth grade, Mama made contact 
with an Arab family living nearby. 
Amongst this brood was an attrac- 
tive 14-year-old girl, and one day 
she came to visit us. 

As we talked over strong coffee 
drowned in hot milk, it appeared as 
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though here at last was a girl upon 
whom my mother would place her 
Lebanese seal of approval. A sud- 
den fire of expectation erupted on 
the kitchen table when my mother 
announced that she had to go out 
to “do some shopping.” 

The cunning young lady and I 
greeted her announcement with 
loud silence. But my mother didn’t 
budge. She merely stared at me for 
a long while and finally said in 
Arabic: “Don’t kiss anybody.” The 
girl, who understood Arabic quite 
plainly, stood up and left. I never 
saw her again. “Creepy Egyptian,” 
rumbled my mother as she departed. 


B* THE TIME I was graduated 
from Prep I was on the point 
of accepting a permanent position 
as senior usher at the Orpheum, for 
college seemed out of the question. 
But my mother changed all that. 

Mama had once sold some quince 
jelly to a woman whose son at- 
tended Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C., and she got it 
into her head that I should apply 
there for admission. “But Mama, 
that’s a rich kids’ school!” I pro- 
tested. “How we gonna pay?” 

“You shurrup!” she roared back. 
“You gonna win scholarship!” 

My mother was a deeply religious 
woman of vast and mighty faith, 
and you could bet on it that her 
faith always paid off—or else. I won 
the scholarship. 

In the fall I was on my way 
south. Along with my sparse lug- 
gage Mama packed several halvah 
sandwiches, which I felt obliged to 
munch greedily all through the four- 
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hour train ride to the University. 
But once on campus, I snuggled 
down to Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
Aquinas and the Hapsburgs, none 
of whom, it was my understanding, 
was even remotely connected with 
Lebanon or anything Lebanese. 

I plunged into dramatics again, 
and got the part of Danny in Night 
Must Fall. They let me do it with 
an Irish brogue and I was in sev- 
enth heaven. It was exhilarating to 
be someone else. And I guess that’s 
why I was good at dramatics: I 
needed to be someone else. 

At Georgetown that need was 
fulfilled. The polishing and Ameri- 
canizing process had begun at Prep, 
of course. But now that I was away 
from home I was able to concen- 
trate on filling in the elements of 
a new identity, stealing this habit 
and that grace, this way of dressing 
and that way of acting from the 
hordes of refined, wealthy young 
gentlemen who came to the George- 
town campus to study. 

I learned that at football games 
one does not belch to signify ap- 
proval of a sterling play, and that 
a gentleman shaves before a “tea 
dance”; that even a college sport 
does not wear a yellow tie with a 
blue suit and that young college 
girls must not be accosted in the- 
ater balconies. I became, in short, 
a patchwork quilt of the George- 
town student body, and I forgot 
that I had ever worn red-velvet 
trousers. I breathed a sigh of relief. 

But I had sighed too much, too 
soon. Like a doting ghost, Mama 
began haunting the Gothic battle- 
ments of Georgetown, making in- 
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cessant surprise visits to the campus 
and overflowing, as usual, with Mid- 
dle Eastern essences and jars of 
Lebanese goodies. The first time it 
happened was in the fall of my 
freshman year. I had just stepped 
out of the shower room and was 
rounding a corner on the fourth 
floor of the Ryan Hall dormitory, 
when suddenly I saw Mama bear- 
ing down on me full steam, a grin 
on her strong, dark face and a 
shopping bag in each hand. 

“Mama,” I roared, “you can’t 
come up here! This is a men’s dor- 
mitory!” 

“Will-yam,” she shrilled, “I’m 
your mother!” 

There was no denying it. And 
thenceforth I was once again the 
barrage balloon for Mama’s verbal 
cannon shots about Lebanon. One 
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It was just coincidence, I suppose, 
that at graduation mine was the 
only sheepskin that was black. May- 
be. I let it pass. I was happy with 
Georgetown and what it had done 
for me. I was tweedy. I was de- 
Lebanized. And I was in for the 
rudest surprise since the housemaid 
brought in Dr. Jekyll’s breakfast. 

For in 1955 I joined the United 
States Information Agency, and, as 
if that wasn’t bad enough, the 
U.S.1.A. personnel chief called me 
into his office one morning and 
said: “Blatty! Guess where you’re 
going?” 


“Shangri-La?” I probed wistfully, 
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time I was standing with her under 
the famed “Georgetown Tree,” a 
campus landmark in front of the 
Foreign Service School. The Dean 
of Studies happened along, and I 
introduced him to my mother. 

“Well, Mrs. Blatty,” smiled the 
black-robed Jesuit, “and what do 
you think of Georgetown?” 

“Georgetown!” boomed my moth- 
er. “George-town! You ever hear of 
the American University of Beirut? 
My God, is that a university!” 

I plunged on with my college 
career, growing more and more ur- 
bane, more and more embarrassed 
by reminders of my alien upbring- 
ing. It got so that the word “Leb- 
anon” made me cringe. By my senior 
year I was so polished that my old 
friends on the East Side would have 
thrown rocks at me. 


for I was a hopeless fan of Ronald 
Colman’s movies. 

“Negative,” he barked. “We’re 
assigning you to our publishing cen- 
ter in Lebanon. Just lost a man 
there, the guy you'll replace. Got 
food poisoning eating some goddam 
weird native jelly.” 

“Quince?” I asked weakly, as my 
whole life passed before me in an 
instant. “How did you guess?” he 
answered. 

Yes, I went to Lebanon. And if 
you want the whole sordid story, 
my two-year tour there was summed 
up the moment I set foot in the air- 
port customs processing line. As the 
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Lebanese customs police dallied in- 
terminably with my passport, one 
of them offered me a cup of Turkish 
coffee. I drank it. I smiled. The 
customs men stared at me inscru- 
tably. And I stared back. Then one 
of them said to the other in Arabic: 
“What a barbarian. Not even the 
courtesy to belch.” 

That’s right: it was Blatty and 
“the rich kids” all over again. Only 
now I was the rich kid! 

But I lived—I and I 
learned. And I checked out Ma- 
ma’s stories about Lebanon. Funny 
thing: she was right. The girls were 
exotic. You were definitely out of 
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step if you didn’t gorge on quince 


jelly. My landlord put me down for 
an eccentric because I paid my rent 
punctually; and my Arabic was 
considered gauche because of my 
Brooklyn accent. 

Beirut, my main post of assign- 
ment, snuggled between the blue, 
blue Mediterranean and the snow- 
capped Lebanon Mountains, their 
green-terraced slopes dotted bright- 
ly with the orange-tiled roofs of 
scattered homes and villages. My 
God, those mountains were beau- 
tiful. All of Lebanon was beautiful. 

And eventually I came to under- 
stand and love its people. So much 
so that at the end of my tour of 
duty, as I boarded a plane for home, 
I looked wistfully over my shoulder 


at Mount Lebanon, and then turned 
and breathed garlic directly into the 
face of the Pan-Am stewardess! 
“maMA!” I shouted, a couple of 
days later when I arrived home. 

“Will-yam!” she roared. We em- 
braced each other with joy. It was 
good to be roared at again. 

My mother brewed some black, 
strong coffee, and, “How you like 
Lebanon?” she quizzed as I sipped. 

“Mama,” I bellowed, “‘it 
great! My God, what a country! 
Those mountains! Those beautiful 
mountains, and the lush, green val- 
leys. Fabulous, Mama, fabulous!” 
My mother sipped at her coffee and 
watched me. 

“And the people!” I continued 
heatedly. “My God, they’re wise! 
Time? Time is nothing to them. 
Don’t waste life rushing around— 
enjoy it, that’s the philosophy! And 
what a sense of humor they’ve got! 
My God, do they know how to live!” 


was 


My mother was staring at me now 
through narrowed eyelids, but after 
another sip of coffee I blathered on 
excitedly. ‘And the food! The food! 
Just fantastic! Mama,” I shouted 
joyously. “You’ve got to get back 
there for a visit!” 

She raised a scornful eyebrow. 
“What the hell I want with Leb- 
anon?” she growled. “I’m Ameri- 
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A NEW REGULATION for Paris apartment dwellers reads: 
“It is forbidden to inconvenience neighbors by excessive 


noises from phonographs, television sets, radios, fire- 


crackers, fireworks and gunshots.” 
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—-HAROLD HELFER 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


IN ORDER TO CLARIFY the meaning 
of words used in an announcement 
about a school carnival, the teacher 
asked her third-graders if they knew 
what the word “bazaar” meant. 
After a long silence, one youngster 
raised his hand and replied hesi- 
tantly, “I don’t know for sure, but 
I think it’s part of a lady’s under- 
wear.” —N. E. A. Journal 


WIFE TO HUSBAND as tailor measures 
his waist: “It’s quite amazing when 
you realize that a Douglas fir with 
that much girth would be 90 feet 
tall.” 


—General Features Corporation 


THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD had gone fish- 
ing with her father. After an hour 
or so, her dad asked, “Are you hav- 
ing any luck?” 

She replied indignantly, “No, I 
don’t think my worm is really try- 


” 
ing. —K. E. BROCKTER 


A LADY WHO LIVES in an apartment 
house was requested by her land- 
lord not to do anything to encourage 
the congregation of pigeons around 
the building since they were doing 
damage to it. In particular she was 
asked not to put bread crumbs on 
her window sills. 

These instructions she duly passed 
on to her maid but two days after- 
ward she noticed crumbs strewn on 
the dining room window sill. 

On being taken to task, the maid 
answered: “They’re not for the 
pigeons. They’re for the sparrows.” 


—-AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 
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First card, by Jitka, age 7. 


Christmas cards that 
live all year 


These unique greetings combine great art with the 


joy of helping the United Nations 


care for needy children throughout the world 


BY DONALD A. ALLAN 


AST NOVEMBER, on a visit to the 
United Nations, Nicky Mon- 
temora, a 12-year-old schoolgirl 
from Saugatuck, Connecticut, paid 
$1.25 for a box of ten Christmas 
cards designed by famous artists of 
the world for UNICEF, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Since 
then her money may have: protec- 
ted 50 young Peruvians from tuber- 
culosis, or treated an African leprosy 
victim for over a year, or provided 
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315 glasses of milk for undernour- 
ished babies in India. 

Every year Americans spend 
$500,000,000 on some 5,260,000,- 
000 greeting cards, most of which 
have little artistic merit and a use- 
ful life no longer than the time it 
takes to read and discard them. 
UNICEF cards are different. 

A painting by Spanish-born Joan 
Miro recently sold for about $100,- 
000. Miro and other great artists, 
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Miro’s ‘‘Children and Birds.”’ 


“Glad Tidings” by Chagall 

















such as Raoul Dufy of France, Rus- 
sian-born Marc Chagall, Mexico’s 
Rufino Tamayo and Dong King- 
man of New York, have given 
paintings free to be reproduced as 
UNICEF Christmas cards—works 
of art that would cost many thou- 
sands of dollars in the original. 
Now marking its tenth anniver- 
sary, the UNICEF Christmas card 
program last year raised $750,000 
for health, nutrition and welfare 
services to some of the 750,000,000 
children in the world who face 
daily hunger, sickness and the like- 
lihood of premature death. 
Volunteers around the world sold 
14,000,000 UNICEF cards last 
year, roughly half in the U.S., to 
people who, like Nicky Montemora, 
“want to spend the money on cards 
that do some good for kids who 
can’t have a happy Christmas.” 
Over 600 U.S. organizations sell 
the cards. Millions more are sold 
world-wide by mail through the 
UNICEF headquarters in the U.N. 
One of this year’s cards, by Ted 
De Grazia of Tucson, Arizona, 
shows Indian children dancing in a 
swirling ring of desert colors, a mo- 
tif that, by coincidence, recalls the 
first UNICEF card—a crude but 
gaily colored painting of five girls 
dancing around a Maypole. Jitka, 
a seven-year-old Czechoslovakian 
girl, made it and gave it to the 
UNICEF worker who visited the 
girl’s war-ravaged village in 1946. 
“It means joy, going round and 
round,” Jitka explained. And Jitka 
started something that has been 
going around the world, bring- 
ing joy, ever since. In 1949 her 
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painting was reproduced as a Christ- 
mas card. About 130,000 were sold. 
The idea of inviting famous artists 
to design cards was introduced the 
next year. This year sales are 
expected to exceed 15,000,000. 
Jitka was one of many thousands 
of European children fed and cloth- 
ed by the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
created in 1946 to care for these 
helpless victims of World War II. 
The organization was extended to 
aid Palestine refugees, and in 1950 
was given permanent status and 
assigned to combat hunger, sickness 
and social ills for the children of 
developing nations. Even where 
most of the population is illiterate, 


the UNICEF symbol of a child 


drinking milk is recognized with 
gratitude. “I know what UNICEF 


a little Italian girl told a 
“It is 


means,” 
social worker a few years ago. 
the American word for cow.” 

These children are being born, at 
the rate of two a second. They com- 
prise three-fourths of the world’s 
one billion children, and most of 
them live in areas of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America where the aver- 
age daily protein consumption is 
about equal to one thin slice of ham. 
The death of a child is common 
among their families. “Out of 100 
Indian and 100 American chil- 
dren,’ an Indian expert said re- 
cently, “more American children 
lived to be 65 than Indian children 
lived to be five.” 

UNICEF’s $28,000,000 1959 ex- 
penditures are tiny in this age of 
billion-dollar bombs. The money is 
voluntarily subscribed by 87 govern- 
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ments—from $12,000,000 the U. S. 
has pledged for 1960 to Antigua’s 
$137. Russia gives only $500,000. 
Income from the Christmas card 
program and the Halloween Trick 
or Treat penny collection (which 
provided $1,700,000 from the U. S. 
and Canada last year, collected on 
house-to-house visits by children) 
adds to the total. Countries which 
request UNICEF aid are required 
to match each dollar of assistance 
with an average $2.50 in labor, 
housing, materials and the like, at 
the same time, preparing to take 
over the projects started by UNI- 
CEF initiative. 

The need for UNICEF help 
grows faster than the means, ac- 
cording to Director Maurice Pate, 
of the U. S. So far, the agency is 
reaching 55,000 ,000 children in 


107 countries with direct assistance 
—not even one-tenth of the needy. 
But malaria and yaws and blinding 
trachoma have been wiped out in 
many areas. Milk plants and DDT 
factories have been built, and 23,- 
000 health centers established in 
many lands. UNICEF technicians 
work with enthusiasm that is fed 
by the sight of children blooming 
under their care and the same spirit 
is shared by the artists who have 
contributed their works. 

All who send and receive these 
greetings at Christmas share this 
spirit too, for the cards are unique, 
combining the beauty of great art 
and the satisfaction of giving to a 
great cause, that, like Jitka’s danc- 
ers, will go round and _ round, 
spreading joy into the farthest cor- 
ners of the earth. \ad 
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BY CARL T. ROWAN 


When it comes to dust, cattle, oil—and fancy bragging— 


Texas can’t top Canada’s prairie provinces 


Pp THE poor Canadians. They’ve 
got to put up with not one State 
of Texas, but three! Out in Canada’s 
prairie West, where the oil wells 
gush and the wheat sprouts, the resi- 
dents of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and Alberta all claim that their 
province is the “Texas of the North.” 

Several months ago, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son arrived late to address a 
gathering in Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Backstage, he went into a huddle 
with Saskatchewan’s Premier T. C. 
Douglas. “Give me a quick briefing,” 
Benson asked. “What kind of people 
are these?” 

“Well,” Douglas said, “we grow 
a lot of wheat. We raise a lot of 
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cattle. We’ve got some oil wells. You 
can figure that we’re just like Texas, 
except that we’re friendlier toward 
the United States.” 

“T’ll have to tell Ike that one,” 
said Benson with a chuckle. “He’s a 
Texan.” 

“While you’re at it,” Douglas 
added, “tell him about the Texan 
who was here last week and got all 
upset over a long-distance call. 
When the call was completed, the 
Texan asked the operator how 
much it cost. She told him to de- 
posit $5.75. 

“*Young lady,’ he exploded, ‘in 
Texas I could call hell for $5.75.’ 

“I’m sure you could, sir, an- 
swered the operator politely, ‘but in 
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Sensationally Startling 
FACTS ABOUT 


VITAMINS 


Your Copy of 
America’s Most 


RE J Informative Book 


After 20 minutes’ reading of this Guide 
Book, you will understand vitamins as you 
never have before. How good is Vitamin 
C for colds? Is there a difference between 
natural organic products and synthetic 
vitamins? What can vitamins really do for 
the average person? You will learn the 
answers to these and hundreds of other 
perplexing vitamin questions. You will 
not be fooled again by confusing, mys- 
terious labels. You will be able to pick 
up any vitamin product and know if you 
are getting your money's worth. You will 
learn how to cut costs up to 50% on 
freshly-packed, guaranteed-potency vita- 
min products. For example, 100 capsules 
of Vitamin A (25,600 units) need not cost 
you $1.75, but only 59c. 100 tablets Vitamin 
C (250 mg.) not $2.00, but only 80¢. 100 
capsules of Vitamin E (100 Int'l Units), 
that retail for $4.65, need cost you only 
$2.15. This all-inclusive Vitamin Guide 
Book is sent, without any obligation, as a 
FREE Service by Vitamin-Quota, one of 
America’s largest distributors of vitamins 
to doctors, nurses and over 2,500,000 
families, coast-to-coast. So stop buying 
blindly. Learn the truth and be informed! 
Send for FREE Catalog and Vitamin 
Guide Book today, VITAMIN-QUOTA, 
Dept. A-182, 880 Broadway, New York 3, 
N. Y. or Dept. A-182, 1125 S. Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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Texas that would be a local call.’ ” 
Each of Canada’s prairie prov- 
inces bears a strong resemblance to 
Texas, which was the biggest and 
still is the braggingest of all our 
United States. The dust storms that 
sweep the treeless land, the fat cattle 
that graze the ranches, the black 
gold gushing from oil derricks that 
spring up like toadstools—and most 
of all, a multitude of tall, tall tales- 
all are just as typical of the Canadi- 
an West as they are of Texas. 
“Why, Texans don’t know a dust 
storm when they see one, podner,” 
a Manitoban snorted. “Around here, 
you hold a gopher over your head 


and drop him. If he digs a hole be- 
| fore he hits the ground, you’ve got a 
| fair to middlin’ duster blowing in.” 


Old-timers have more 
fun recalling the days of hardship 
on the Canadian prairies than Tex- 
ans have discussing their Cadillacs 
and swimming pools. Leonard Nes- 


seem to 


| bitt of Calgary, who was for years 


superintendent of publicity for the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, says no Texan 
can top the “hard times” stories of 
the Canadian prairies. He says the 
woeful plight of Alberta agriculture 
was best illustrated by this letter 
from one farmer, read in London on 
April 28, 1932, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Hudson’s Bay Co.: 


“I got your letter about what I 
owe. Now be patient. I haven't 
forgotten you. Please wait. When 
I have the money I will pay you. 
If this was Judgment Day and 
you were no more prepared to 
meet your Maker than I am to 
meet your account, you sure would 
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have to go to hell. Trusting you 
will do this.” | 


A number of Texans have moved 
to the Canadian prairies, but some | 
still have enough Texas pride to| 
view rather dimly these compari- | 
sons of Canada with the Lone Star | 
State. One Texan 


booming Calgary with this remark: 
“Yall got a nice city here, but it | 
ain’t no Dallas. Reminds me more | 
of old-time Seattle. Used to be there 
wasn’t a thing in Seattle but Indians, 
sailors and s.o.b.’s. The 
vanished, the sailors sailed away 
and left a modern American city.” | 
But Western Canadians 
just compare themselves to Texans. 
They wax lyrical over the marvels 


and majesty of their own prairies. | 


supposedly | § 
squelched a bragging citizen of oil- | | 


don’t | 


Now... for today’s younger 
men and women over 45 


SARAKA 


The modern bulk 
stimulant...to 
help maintain 
regularity in the 
prime-of-life 


Indians | § 


The noted Canadian writer, Bruce | - 
Hutchison, once said of Saskatche- | = 


wan: “My eye was... filled... my 


mind staggered by the outside look | 


of Saskatchewan . . . this was like no 
other land in Canada... . You can 
see farther here than anywhere else 
in the nation, breathe deeper and, | 
I begin to think, feel better.” 

Flying from Regina to Calgary | 
on a clear, winter day, you see what | 
Hutchison meant. The earth looks | 
as flat as if God had raked a plumb | 
level over it. In the cold, bright sun- | 
shine, an endless expanse of snow 
gleams as far as the eye can see, a | 
glittering blanket marked here and 
there by a farmstead, a cluster of 
trees that form a windbreak and, | 
occasionally, by a highway. 

Eastern Canadians say that you | 
can tell an Albertan that his daugh- | 
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From coast to coast word is spread- 
ing about the miracle of SARAKA 
... the all-vegetable bulk stimulant 
that’s helping thousands of active 
men and women to get more enjoy- 
ment from the bonus years by 
promoting regularity in a gentle 
effective way. 

Unlike harsh ‘trigger’ laxatives 
SARAKA’s gentle doubdle-action helps 
maintain natural-like regularity. 
Only SARAKA contains Bassorin te 
add the bulk often lacking in the diet, 
plus Cortex Frangula for mild stimu- 
lant laxative action... and vitamin 
Bi. No wonder that many doctors 
who recommend SARAKA are 
themselves users! 

Get SARAKA and take as direct- 
ed. Middle-age constipation will be 
relieved and you'll be helped to the 
easy regularity of youth again. 
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ter can’t sing, or that his wife is a 
miserable cook, but all will be for- 
given if you praise the glories of his 
land. Albertans don’t deny it. One 
old farmer recalls the day his son 
was showing an East Canadian visi- 
tor around. The lad swept his hand 
toward the horizon and asked his 
guest if he ever had breathed more 
invigorating air, or strolled under a 
bluer sky. The visitor just cocked 
his head dubiously. 

Fina. nature spread pastel fire 
across the horizon with a magnifi- 
cent prairie sunset, and the young 
Albertan said to his visitor, “There, 
did you ever in your life see a sun- 
set like that?” 

The visitor gazed in awe for a 
moment and finally said, “Wow! 
That is a beautiful sunset for such 
a small town.” 


In the past, many observers have 
criticized the Canadian lack of hu- 
mor. Spend just a few days in the 
Canadian West, however, and you 
wonder how anyone could reach this 
conclusion. 

Saskatchewan’s Premier Douglas 
is one of the wittiest men alive 
although in 1935, when he was 
elected to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, friends told him: “Never go 
in for flippancy. The Canadian peo- 
ple like their public men to be seri- 
ous; they think humor means you’re 
a lightweight.” Nevertheless, Doug- 
las insists that the dull business of 
politics needs more laughter, and 
he has waged a sidesplitting cam- 
paign to spread some about Sas- 
katchewan. 

One of the Premier’s favorite 
stories concerns a flare-up in the 
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House of Commons at Ottawa, 
Canada’s national capital. A Con- 
servative MP from a British Colum- 
bia province kept demanding that 
former Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King do something about the Sons 
of Freedom, a splinter group that 
had broken off from the Doukhobor 
religious sect. When the Sons (and 
daughters) of Freedom wanted to 
protest anything, they would parade 
in the nude. With Texas-sized mos- 
quitoes in summer and zero tem- 
peratures in winter, Saskatchewan 
was hardly ideal for such protests, 
however, so most of the Sons of 
Freedom had moved to milder 
British Columbia. 

When William Esling, the MP 
from British Columbia, got no re- 
sponse to his demands that the 
Government stop these nude pro- 
tests, he arose in Commons to say: 
“Mr. Speaker, I have on my desk a 
letter from one of my constituents 
and I put his problem to the Prime 
Minister. What would he do if he 
stepped out on his porch one morn- 
ing and found three naked women 
standing on his lawn?” 

Without the slightest change of 
expression, King replied: “I would 
send for Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Woodsworth.” 

Opposition leader R. B. Bennett 
was, like King, a bachelor and 
Woodsworth was a Methodist min- 
ister, so it is not difficult to imagine 
how his quick retort gave hilarious 
pause to parliamentary procedures. 

Unlike Texas, the Canadian 
prairies had no Jesse James, Billy 
the Kid or Wild Bill Hickok. But 


their frontier had its own dangers, 
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including instances of rattlesnakes 
that made the Texas variety look 
like fishing worms. One Alberta law- 
maker insists that he was driving his 
horse and wagon across the prairie 
when a rattler struck and hit the 
wagon tongue. “I had to cut off the 
tongue to save the wagon,” he swore. 

Texans who now live in Western 
Canada sometimes gloat because 
the prairie provinces admittedly do 
not have any showplace hotels like 
the Shamrock in Houston. In fact, 
the hotels are so poorly heated in 
some towns that Texans have urged 
dentists to issue a special warning. 
This supposedly came about after 
one guest, dashing to make an early 
train one wintry morning, rushed 
through the lobby with the water 
pitcher in his hand. 

As the desk clerk cried, “Thief,” 
the guest shouted back, “I'll mail it 
back. My teeth are frozen inside!” 

But Canada’s transplanted Texans 
point out that the similarities be- 
tween Texas and the Canadian 
West run a lot deeper than boasting 
and fibbing. One Calgary oil man, a 
former Texan, said of his home 
state: “The truth is that Texas is a 
lousy state to live in. But what it has 
got is an aggressive spirit and peo- 
ple who believe that you can do 
anything you want to do. That’s 
what built Texas.” 

This same spirit, he explains, is 
rapidly building the Canadian West. 
Talk to a Saskatchewan farmer and 
you sense that life for him is a spe- 
cial, perennial and delightful chal- 
lenge to lick nature. The land is 
semi-arid—so dry in places that it 
is impossible to dig down to water. 

(Continued on page 190) 








THE NICEST WAY TO SAY MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS TO A STAMP COLLECTOR—MAKE A 
GIFT OF ONE OR MORE OF THESE POPULAR 


ALBUMS AND CATALOGUES 


All Available from your Scott dealer 





FOR THE COLLECTOR OF AMERICAN STAMPS 


These albums serve every need of the col- 
lectors of U. S. stamps. The National Album 
covers the widest variety; the American 
Album is the most complete album published 
in the low-price range. The U. S. Commemora- 
tive Album or the Plate Block Album meet the 
special requirements of collectors of U.S. 
Commemorative stamps. 





SCOTT'S U. S. SPECIALIZED CATALOGUE 


Used to identify and price every variety of 
United States stamp. A remarkable volume 
that covers the field in the minutest detail. 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR OF STAMPS FROM 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Scott’s International Album 


These four highest quality albums provide 
spaces for stamps of the world—including 
U. S. issues—for the years 1840-1960. Part 
| covers the years 1840-1940; Part II, 1940- 
49; Part Ill, mid-1949 through 1955; Part IV, 
1956-60. Each part may be ordered sepa- 
rately. 
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An encyclopedic collection of facts about 
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their stamps. Volume | covers the Americas 
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combined edition. 
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ible parts and offers collectors a chance to 
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The growing season is short—from 
95 to 100 days in most grain areas— 
critically close to the minimum re- 
quired for crops to reach maturity. 
Farmers often must sow wheat on a 
plot of ground only every other year, 
leaving it fallow for a year so that 
moisture can build up. 

But nature’s irony is that in the 


driest areas, where the battle of 
crop survival is fiercest, the wheat 
produced is the hardest, contains the 
highest amount of protein, and is 
most in demand. 

Yes, pity the poor Canadians who 
have to contend with Texas in tripli- 
eate. But it looks as if Canada is go- 
ing to survive, after all. ‘ei 


MODERN APARTMENT BUILDING: One in which both the 
landlord and the tenant are trying to raise the rent. 


—The Christian 
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leading educators. 





HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE—a 24-page pamphlet 


How to get their children into college. That is one of the great 
problems bedeviling millions of families today. To find 

the solution to this—and the myriad other problems arising 
from it—CORONET’s editors consulted with the nation’s 

Their authoritative answers have been 
published in a pioneering, 24-page supplement-—literally 

a pamphlet-within-a-magazine—an invaluable, permanent 
source for your ready reference. 








PROGRESS IN FIGHTING “WOMEN’S WORST ENEMY’’ 


Millions of women suffer physical and emotional pain every 
month from an often misunderstood condition called ‘“‘pre- 
menstrual tension.” But now new medical discoveries promise 
amazing relief. Here’s an informative progress report. 


TIPS ON THE BEWILDERING TIPPING PROBLEM 


Ever tip a bellhop and watch him smile, as if you were 
the world’s most generous— sucker? Or have a waiter growl, 


“Keep it. You must need it more than me.” 


A comprehensive 


article on how to simplify the complex business of tipping. 
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* strong as an elephant (to push through crowds) 
* tall as a giraffe (to see over them) 
* many- -armed as an octopus (for carrying all the gifts) 
* and rich as a millionaire (to afford them) 
Look strange? Naturally. There's no such animal! 
Most Christmas shoppers we know are just like you: 
* hate crowds 
* come with only two arms 
* and have a Christmas budget to watch. 
Can they be happy Christmas-shoppers too? 
Coronet shows how with: 
happy Christmas prices.. easy chair ordering. ad 
and the help of the US Mail—Turn the page to learn how. ®—>> 





CORONET PRICES MADE HAPPY 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


A One-Year Gift Is Only $2.50 (Save 18%) 
2 One-Year Gifts Are Only $5.00 (save 18%) 
Each Additional Gift Is Only $2.00 (save 33506) 


And, for real convenience, you pay nothing till January 1961 


YOUR EASY CHAIR 1S YOUR SHOPPING CENTER 


There are no crowds around your easy chair—and that’s 
where you order Coronet gifts from. Just fill out the order 
card facing this page, drop it in any mail box. (it’s postage- 
paid) —and relax. That's all. 


THE U.S. MAIL PITCHES IN 100 


So we can guarantee your gifts will get where they're going 
on time. You don't have to carry your gifts, either—the 
mailman does it for you. AND—every gift is heralded by 
a handsome Christmas card sent in your name. 


ORDERING 1S SIMPLE 


Merely fill out the order card facing this page and drop it 
in any mailbox—the postage is already paid. Or, write 


to: Coronet Gift Dept. Boulder, Colorado. 























America’s 
forgotten 
minstrel 


BY EDWIN V. BURKHOLDER 


igre NEGRO YOUTH walking 
through the darkness of Phila- 
delphia on an October night in 
1875 was penniless, hungry and 
heartsick. Passing a saloon in the 
colored section, he entered and went 
to a rear room. There he sat down 
at a battered old piano. His fingers 
struck the chords of a mournful Ne- 
gro dirge he had heard his grand- 
mother sing—the chant of despair 
moaned by the slaves as they lay in 
chains below the decks of ships 
bringing them to America. 

All night he sat at the keyboard, 
and by morning, he had composed 
the immortal Negro ballad, Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny. 

The youth’s name was James A. 
Bland. For over 70 years his melody 
has been an American favorite; in 
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He wrote some 
of our 
best-known 

folk songs. But 
to his 

dying day 

James Bland 
remained 
unknown though 
not “unsung” 


1940 Virginia adopted it as its state 
song. Yet few know the tragic story 
of the man who wrote it. More than 
a decade ago, Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the now-defunct 
music magazine, The Etude, con- 
ducted a random survey and found 
that nine out of ten persons thought 
that Stephen Foster had written 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
Hardly anyone had ever heard of 
James A. Bland. 

Bland was born on October 22, 
1854, in Flushing, Long Island, a 
suburb of New York City. For a 
Negro in that year, he came into the 
world under unusually comfortable 
conditions. His father, Allen M. 
Bland, was a free slave who had 
come north from South Carolina, 
and later became the first Negro 
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president of Wilberforce University. 

At 16, James Bland entered How- 
ard University, the Negro college in 
Washington, D. C. He was not an 
outstanding student, but as a banjo 
player, songster and a Beau Brum- 
mell, he was superb. Tall and good- 
looking, he was the campus Don 
Juan. Up to this period there is a 
clear record of the life of James A. 
Bland. What happened after he 
graduated from Howard in 1873 
that made him turn his back on his 
country is vague and must be left to 
conjecture. 

Young Bland’s ambition appar- 
ently was to be a black-faced “end 
man” in a minstrel show. Today this 
probably doesn’t seem an exalted 
ambition. But it was different in 
1875. Minstrel shows were in their 
heyday and the black-faced end 
men were the stars of the show. 

But James A. Bland was a Negro. 
Four years of civil war had freed the 
slaves, but hadn’t eliminated racial 
discrimination. The minstrel shows 
were a white man’s monopoly, and 
doors were slammed on Negroes 
who tried to land jobs with them. 

“Bland had been sheltered from 
the feeling against the Negro,” 
Charles Boles, a classmate at How- 
ard, later wrote. “The rebuffs and 
insults came as a jarring shock. He 
never got over the bitterness of these 
insults. What happened afterward 
can be traced to them.” 

For a year and a half young Bland 
tried unsuccessfully to get a chance 
as a black-faced end man. That 
night in Philadelphia, as he sat 
down at that battered old piano, he 
knew he had failed. 
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Bland may have driven a few 
miles into Virginia while he lived in 
Washington, but there is no record 
he ever made any extended trip into 
the state or knew much about the 
life there. As he poured his anguish 
into his song, Virginia was only a 
symbol to him, a haven where he 
could live among his own people, 
far from the bitterness of an un- 
kind white world. 

The title of his song was not 
original. The Edwin P. Christy min- 
strels had a song entitled Carry M« 
Back to Old Virginny. Bland took 
none of the lyrics, but hit upon the 
same title. In any event the Christy 
version of this ballad has long been 
forgotten. 

Bland’s friends were enthusiastic 
over the song. The owners of the 
white minstrel shows weren’t. They 
refused to use it. At the time, the 
Callender Georgia Minstrels, a col- 
ored minstrel troupe, was playing at 
Niblo’s Garden in New York to 
small and unenthusiastic audiences. 
In desperation Bland offered Cal- 
lender his song in return for a job 
as end man. 

On the night of May 14, 1878, 
the public first heard Bland’s Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny. The audi- 
ence stamped its feet and yelled for 
seven encores—but Edwin P. Christy 
was not pleased. 

In those days it was common cus- 
tom for the chief performer or owner 
of a minstrel troupe to lay claim to 
the songs they performed. Christy 
with Foster’s permission had claimed 
authorship of Old Folks At Home 
which he helped make popular in 
America with his minstrel troupe. 





Under the loose copyright laws of 
that era there wasn’t much Christy 
could do about Bland’s Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny. But he had 
influence with the newspapers. The 
music critics pulled no stops in pan- 
ning the song. But the plaintive sad- 
ness of the melody, expressing hu- 
man longing and the mystic thread 
of hope after death, had a universal 
appeal. Cowboys herding Texas cat- 
tle north on the Chisholm Trail even 
sang it to quiet the longhorns. 

A lawyer friend had had the fore- 
sight to have the song copyrighted 
in Bland’s name. But this didn’t do 
Bland much good. It can be assumed 
he sold it outright for a small sum 
since, years later, when he was living 
in poverty and the song was still sell- 
ing in large numbers, he received no 
royalties. 

Bland wrote hundreds of other 
songs in his lifetime. Between 1878 
and 1881 he wrote In the Evening 
By the Moonlight, Oh, Dem Golden 
Slippers!, I’m Goin’ Home, and 
other barbershop quartet ballads. 

When he was at his peak, Bland 
carried a gold-headed cane and 
called himself ““The best Ethiopian 
song writer in the world.” But the 
doors of white minstrels were still 
closed to him. In 1881, however, the 
Callender Minstrels toured Eng- 
land, with Bland as one of the end 
men. Unlike American audiences, 
the English showed a marked prefer- 
ence for the all-Negro minstrel 
show, and Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny was a terrific hit. For six 
months, the Negro group played to 
packed houses. 

But when they went back to 
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America, Bland didn’t return with 
them. Presumably bitter at the treat- 
ment he had received in his own 
country, he announced he would 
live the rest of his life in England. 
His salary quickly jumped to $10,- 
000 a year, a fantastic sum in those 
days, and he wrote many songs to 
add to his income. 

When he learned there were no 
race barriers in the most exclusive 
residential sections of London, he 
rented an expensive apartment, 
bought an elegant carriage and was 
ranked among the best-dressed men. 
The Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII, was one of his ad- 
mirers and Bland gave a command 
performance at Buckingham Palace. 

But the longing for his own peo- 
ple which he had poured into im- 
mortal ballads stayed with him. 
After 20 years of wealth and fame 
in England, Bland turned his back 
on it to return to the U.S. in 1901. 

Since most of his money had been 
spent on fine clothes and elegant 
living, he was broke when he 
reached Washington. Bland tried to 
write songs, but the craze for min- 
strel tunes had passed. Millions 
were still singing his plaintive Negro 
ballads, yet nobody knew the man 
who wrote them. 

This was true of many more fa- 
mous song writers of that day. 
Stephen Foster, some historians 
agree, did not really become a 
“household name” until multi- 
millionaire J. K. Lilly established a 
collection of original “Fosteriana” 
and displayed it to the public. 

James A. Bland died May 5, 1911 
at 1012 Wood Street, Philadelphia; 
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his few friends could raise only $5 
for burial expenses, and a kind- 
hearted undertaker was willing to 
handle the funeral for this sum. 
Bland was buried in the Negro ceme- 
tery at Merion, outside Philadelphia. 
No newspaper gave even a sentence 
to the passing of the writer of some 
of our most beloved Negro ballads. 

‘The years passed and the cemetery 
was abandoned; weeds covered the 
grave of James A. Bland. 

During the *30s, The Etude re- 
ceived continual inquiries asking if 
James Bland was a nom de plume 
for Stephen Foster. These inquiries 
intrigued editor Cooke, who tried to 
penetrate the mystery surrounding 
Bland. He ran into a wall of silence. 
The oldest members of music pub- 
lishing houses said they believed 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
had been written by a Negro, but 
they weren’t sure. 

Cooke spent years trying to locate 
Bland’s grave—only to find that it 


was in the neglected Merion ceme- 
tery, practically in the back yard of 
his own suburban home. He also 
learned the whereabouts of Mrs. 
Irene Bland Jurix, Bland’s only sur- 
viving sister, and she was able to tell 
the story of her brother’s life. The 
Lions Club of Virginia raised funds 
for a monument at the grave of the 
forgotten composer, and it was dedi- 
cated on July 15, 1946. Abruptly, 
the brief flurry of interest in Bland 
died out. 

It is claimed that attempts were 
made to interest Henry Ford in per- 
petuating the memory of James 
Bland, but Ford reportedly wasn’t 
entirely convinced Stephen Foster 
hadn’t written Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny after all. 

So although James A. Bland re- 
mains relatively unknown and un- 
heralded for his contribution to our 
folk song literature, the millions who 
love his songs are a testament to the 
fact that he is not unsung. iw 
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Immmerwrry rixwups 


tt" HOMEOWNER was delighted with the way the painter had 
decorated his house. 

“You did a fine job,” he said, “and I’m going to give you a little 
something extra. Here’s $10. Take the missus to a show.” 

That night the bell rang and the painter stood at the door, all 
dressed up. 

“What is it,” the man asked, “did you forget something?” 

“No,” replied the painter. “I just came to take the missus to a 


show.” MRS. ALBERT PIERCE 


ETURNING HOME FROM a convention recently, a suburbanite 
parked his car and went indoors to kiss his wife. Then he went 
back for his luggage. As he was about to re-enter the house, he heard 
an urgent “‘Ps-s-s-t!” He looked around to find a stranger delivering 
handbills. “Hey, buddy,” said the stranger, “better wipe that lipstick 
off your cheek before you go in.” GEORGE PEPPER 


tt” NUNS, TRAVELING to Milwaukee by train, were delighted 
when the dining-car menu offered “Old-Fashioned New Eng- 
land Boiled Dinner.” 

Ordering for the sisters, one of them wrote on the menu cards, “T'wo 
Old Fashioneds.” 

And that’s exactly what the waiter brought in two glasses. 

Associated Press 
WR HEN PRESIDENT MCKINLEY was campaigning for re-election 
in 1900, he visited Indianapolis where a mammoth torchlight 

parade had been arranged to welcome him. 

My uncle, then a lad of ten, was picked as one of the torch-bearers. 
After the parade, the boy rushed home and told his father breath- 
lessly, “Dad, the President spoke to me!” 

“He did?” the proud parent exclaimed. “What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Young man, don’t get so damned close with that 


torch!” MARK METCALF 


t™ FIRST-GRADER came home from school asking questions about 
a man named Richard Stands. 
“Richard Stands?” asked her mother. “I never heard of him.” 
‘‘Well he must be somebody important,” the youngster said, “be- 
cause when we salute the flag, we say, ‘I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to the republic for Richard 


’ 
Stands.’ . CHRISTINE HANSON 
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Coronet Family Shopper 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop at leisure and in 
comfort, among the many products, seryices, educational and sales opportuni- 
ties, offered in this special section. Your complete satisfaction is the goal 


of both Coronet and the advertisers represented here each month. 


Christmas cuft Issue 








MAKE $$$ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 
Invisible mending pays uP se 


to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible pee A 
in your community an eee 
make big money at home! mona 
oe es —~ 4 = BEFORE 
mot oles in su coa’ | 
—all garments, all fabrics : ' 
paue like magic. Big : 
from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, © 
Dept. 3912, 6238 N. Broad- ~ 
way, Chicago 40, Illinois. ©* 





DIAMONDS 
DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU 


SAVE % to Y2 on GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Long established diamond importer and manufac- 
turer of diamond rings and fine diamond jewelry now 
selling direct to the ooneuner . price far below 
retail .. . 10 day inspection ~$ xr no obligation 
have them appraised, if you ‘desire! Ideal for 
investment! Write today for Free illustrated Brochure 
showing item illustrated above and other styles of 
equal value. & Edw. J. Gross Co., 7. (Dept. 
C-12), 64 West th Street, New York 36, : 
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HANGOVER PIN-UP BEAUTIES—$! 


Are you tired of | 
gal calendars? you 
weary of dolls with classic 
da come-hith- 
er allure? You can relax 
now. Here are a dozen 
downhill dames who shun 
tape measures and form- 
fitting dresses. They give 
your female a cudd 

periority oungien) 

our over U 


ties. es wonde 
ferent gifts for your * dis- 
criminating friends, too. 
This is the Unbewitching 
1961 calendar that features 
Be week-ends and a 
lutely no Mondays in the 
whole year. Sent for just $1 
Bin-Op Order Hangover 
‘in a Beauties today from 


Studios, De- 
poe CO-12, 3735 NW |) 
St., Miami 47, Florida. 


| 


SAVE 66% TO 75% 

How? Simply buy Kor-Val vitamins which have 
lowest prices. Dozens of values in Kor-Val’s new ex- 
citing catalog. Be sure you're getting the best your 
money can buy. The government sets the standards 
for your protection. We set the price for your bene- 
fit. Kor-Val the t in quality guaran- 
teed under strict government regulation. So send 
teday for Kor-Val’s free 32 page catalog. Values 
galcre through E. J. Korvette, one of the nation’s 
largest chain of d ent stores. E. J. Korveite, 
12 E. 46th St., Dept. 895, N. Y. 17, N. ¥ 
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ENJOY WORRY FREE SMOKING! 
Use the new sensational M4 Gard that traps over 
and filter 


removed! Tar Gane os tation h . 
— and ns seues. No oo eee. 


o Crystals in 
1.95 
‘ Ree Rion o Sah 


uaran’ 
1a Dept No C.O.D.'s 
Dept. C-3, San 





Head or leg Elevator raises your mattress 5 to 10” 
for comfort and convalescence. Like a hospital bed, 
it speeds the return flow of blood to your heart. 4 
selected posi adj 

fort than extra 


ing and heart strain, soothes many headaches. Ideal 
for reading or TV. Leg Elevation aids cramps, vari- 
— veins. Folds down flat. Twin Bed Size $8.75; 

om 95 pos' id. Guaranteed. Better Sleep Inc., 
Devt , New Providence, New Jersey. 





METAL PORTRAITURE 


Cuff Links-Tie Bar-Charm. Exclusive process 
reproduces your favorite photo on Hifetime metal: 
ee te not to scratch, wear or a Snoty 

send an 


be chy Cif desired, separate 

used on cuff .). Satisfaction guaranteed. Solid 
sterling or 10k fold filed Cuff a. ess: gold or 
silver Tie Bar . $20. Ppd. inc Diner’s 
Club accounts “honored. * Ber-Tals, Dept. 8 1253 
S. Halsted, Chicago 7, Ill 
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(Continued on next page) 


GIVES YOU $300.00 EVERY YEAR 


automatically. Get a set of 
3 Perpetual Date & Amount 

ks and you'll never be 
**broke’’! you to save 


each member of your fam- 
ily and friends. Automatic 
mechanism with key. Use 
year after year. Start sav- 
g right away. Pays for 

a " 33 ~ 

y $1.99 ; 3 f 
$5.75; 6 for $11; 12 for $20. 


Add 25¢ bank for ~ 
oe ~ ve pnd 
ni only—promp' v- 
ery. Mail to Leecraft, Dept. 

2-CR, 300 —_ Ave., 
Brooklyn 13, N. 





Dispeaahes, epentty scented Tootsweets for fastid- 
fou: ble shoe liners pro- 





tone the fer life of your ‘sh and protect them 
iam objectionable le perspiration o odors. Mildly anti- 
septic, the final n for perfect head to foot groom- 
ing. Send $1.00 plus 10¢ mailing for generous sup- 
ply. State Shoe Size. Also Tootscents for Men. Order 
today from Tootsweets, P.O. Box 274, Kenilworth, 
New Jersey. 





—~ MEDICAL TABLET DISCOVERY 
«SIMPLE PILL TAKEN BY MOUTH 
FOR HORRID CRUSTS, SCALES OF 


PSORIASIS 


TROPISAN 


No messy oils—Simple, easy, SAFE TABLET! 


Say goodbye to smelly, greasy oils, salves. Tropisan 
newly discovered medica! tablet, gives relief for itchy 
scales, other unsightly external symptoms of psori- 
asis. Safe. No mess, no fuss. no bandages. Reports 
acclaim Tropisan relieved unsightly external symp- 
toms to some degree with continuous use. To date 
neither medical science nor Tropisan can offer a cure 
for psoriasis so always keep an extra box of Tropi- 
san on hand whenever old or new patches appear or 
recur. Send $1.00 for trial offer. Tropisan Drug Co.. 
Dept. M-42, 11 E. 47 St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥ 
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For Coronet Readers . 


the newest Christmas mail order items 





LIQUID 24 KARAT GOLD 


Like King Midas, you can 
now transform unsightly 
metals into shimmering 
golden treasures! They'll 
never tarnish, nor will they 
ever need polishing. Liquid 
Gold plates copper, brass. 
bronze, steel, tin, iron, 
nickel, etc. Easy to use. 
Requires no special equip- 
ment, electricity or skill. 
The supply sent will plate 
100 square inches. Costs 
you only $1.00. 





Here's Jolly old Santa 
himself, dressed in full 
Yuletide colors, all ready 

decorate your front 
door with his personal 
“‘Merry Christmas’’! Huge 
colorful Santa is 5 feet 
high x 21° wide. Made of 
heavy lacquered weather 


home through | the holi- 
days. Only $1.00 





24 PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME 


We'll print your name in 
brilliant golden leaf on 
these fine quality pencils! 
It costs you just about 4¢ 
each for 2 dozen pencils 
personalized with any first 
and last name. No. 2 lead 
topped with pure rubber 
erasers. Hexagon shaped— 
won't roll off desks, tables. 
etc. For businessmen, stu- 
dents, housewives. State 
name (one imprint per 


9 FEET OF EVERLASTING sa ila 


Deck your halls, stairways, 


garland indoors and 
outdoors. See your home 
sparkle with gay holiday 
spirit! Realistically-mold- 
ed green leaves and vivid 
red berries are of durable 
polyethylene. Weather-Re- 
sistant! Washable! Non- 
Pading! You'll use it every 
Christmas for years.9 feet 
of Holly, only 98¢. 





ONE WIPE KEEPS FOG & MIST AWAY! 


Avoid accidents due to 
poor windshield vision! 
New chemically-treated 
No-Fog Safety Mitt works 
with just 1 application. 
Windows can’t fog or mist 
for weeks. Also great for 
steamed bathroom mirrors. 
Added feature: Glow-in- 
the-dark binding. For 
safety’s sake, slip it on 
your bumper when making 
ome roadside stops, 
$1.00. 





NO-SPRAY BEER CAN OPENER 


Here’s to no more beer in 
your eye! New ‘‘No Spray”’ 
opener protects you and 
the ceiling from sudden 
updrafts, with a small um- 
brella—fastened right to 
it! Regular size, made of 
golden-toned metal with 
umbrella to match. A 
clever conversation piece 
that’s decorative and real- 
ly useful in the home bar. 


Brand new! Lots of fun 


set). Set of 24, only 98¢. for $1.00 








wane FROST AWAY, IN 60 SECONDS! 


Windshield De-Icer_ re- 
moves every trace of ice, 
frost and sleet from wind- 
shield and windows in a less clutter 
minute! Just spray! Have in the clos- 
clear view for safe driving. et when 

i shoes are off 
the floor, 


FOR SAFE DRIVING— 10-SHELF SHOE 
MAGNETIZED GLOVES| BAG SAVES SPACE 


More room, 


for protection up to 3 days. 
Works no matter how low 
thermometer drops. 9 oz. 
spray can, 


WEAR FOLD-OVER SLIPPERS OUTDOORS! 


“Ripple Slippers’ are 
great indoors, outside and 





full view— 
1 pair per 
shelf. Heavy 
For safer driving in cold 
weather! Leather palms 


for travel! Dainty as ballet grip wheel—can’t _ slip. 


slippers, durable as — 
ers. comfortable as 

feet! Made of butter soft 
genuine leather with rub- 
ber ripple soles in black, 
natural or red, also leopard 
corduroy. Med. (6-6'2), 
Med. Large (7-712). Large 
(8-8%). State Ist and 2nd 
color choice. Pair only $2.98. 





Helanca stretch nylon fits 
any hand perfectly. Hid- 
den magnet in cuff clips 
gloves to dash when not 
in use. Smart, sturdy, long- 
lasting. Hers—black, white, 
beige—personalized with 
golden-toned initial. His— 
tan, grey. State color. For 
women, also give initial. 
Pair $2.98. 





shoes are 
always easy 
to reach. 
Hangs from 
closet 
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from SPENCER GIFTS, Z-13 SPENCER BUILDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





PERSONALIZED BELL RINGING SHORTS 


To ring the bell with that 
man you want to surprise 
—Christmas shorts! Santa 
himself graces one side of 
them. Any name you like, 
hand embroidered on the 
other! Santa even has a 
tinkling bell on his cap. 
White sanforized cotton 
with elasticized waistband. 
Washable. The most orig- 
inal giftof the year! Spec- 
ify name and any size. 
$2.00 


HEAVENLY ANGEL LITES 


For a Christmas tree that’s 
“out of this world,”’ 12 


celestial dolis! Each is 3” 


tall and holds a replace- 
_ light bulb. All are 

dressed in frothy nylon 
trimmed with sparkling 
golden stardust. Silhouet- 
ted with gleaming golden 
wire for sturdiness. In 
glowing pink, snow white 
or rainbow assortment. 
Give ist & 2nd choice. Set 
$3.98. 6 extra bulbs 59¢. 





Keeps the whole month's 


appointments, occasions, 
memos always in full view! 
At a glance you know your 
schedule for 30 days. Elim- 
inates embarrassing mis- 
takes and forgetiulness. 
12 calendars 
und i 


er case. 1144”x9". Jet B) 
or Old Ivory. State name 
and color desired. Unusual. 
useful gift. Only $1.00. 


handsomely 


save your time and energy! 
Just wet and stick. Ter- 
rific for all stationery 
books, checks, records and 
packages. Handsomel, 
prin blue on white« 
stock. Please state nam« 
and full address in 3 lines 
when ordering. Order a 
good supply at this low 
price! 1000 labels, only 88¢ 





ELECTRIC ERASER 


Whisks away errors fast! 
Just push the button, and 
this battery operated won- 
der removes typewritten. 
ink or pencil errors! Fast 
and neat. No more holes 
through the paper because 
the ectric Eraser works 
by rotation, not pressure! 
Gleaming metal, 6 in. long. 
Comes with 4 replacement 
tips and 2 brushes. (Bat- 
tery not included.). A real 
find at only $1.49 


REAL SLIDE 


And the tiny slide rule 
really works! Order the 
handsome tie clasp in 
Gold-Tone Plating for only 
$1.10. Have it in Sterling 
Silver for $3.30. tehin, 

stationary Slide Rule Cu 

Links in Gold-Tone Plat- 
ing, $1.10 per Pair. Ster- 
ling Silver $3.30 per Pair. 
Beautifully made. Look far 
more expensive than these 
low prices. Usually sell for 
more. All prices include tax. 


RULE TIE CLASP 





ENCHANTED LAMPS GLOW IN THE DARK! 


Pascinating! Self-illumi- 
nating! Saves you money 
on electricity! And you get 
6 for only $1! Cute lantern 
styling of unbreakable 
Plastic. Gather light by 
day, radiate it at night! 
Also use for indicating cel- 
lars, stairways. as lamp 
and shade pulls. 2” high, 
in pretty assorted colors 


Guests will wonder where 


you found them. Set of 6, 
only $1.00 





RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 


No more expensive, annoy- 
ing battery replacement! 
This battery lasts forever. 
Just recharge by plugging 
in your home electric sock- 
et... as often as neces- 
sary. The magic is in the 
noncorrosive cadmium cell. 
34g inch plastic case in 
bright assorted colors. Re- 
chargeable Flashlight is so 
compact it fits easily in 
pocket or purse. Never buy 
another battery! $2.95. 
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jp —— Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today ——-. 


| SPENCER GIFTS, 2-13 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, NJ. 


| My Name is.. 
| Address 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Exce cept “personalized items 


~~ Name of item 


| SORRY, NO C.O.D 


Add 10¢ per item for, ames, postage 


and insurance 


| (Enelose a check 
or money order 
Ls with your order) 


(Continued on next page) 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


ey ex nded 


"Price 


Sc 

















BATHROOM & w.c. CALENDAR! 


The world’s first and original. Here are 12 unique 
designs for that neglected room. Inspired illustra- 
tions of historic bathroom accessories from royal 
““thrones’’ to early American ities. Authentic, 
amusing decor for The John on a 1961 calendar. Be 
the first in your neighborhood to display this un- 
usual calendar. Delightfully different to own and 
give. Order your Ba & W.C. Calendar today 
postpaid, only $1 from Greenland Studios, Dept. 
co- 0-132, 3735 67 St., Miami 47, Florida. 





DO YOU HAVE MY KEYS? 


A normal accusation from your mate but these hand- 
some Mr. and Mrs. Key Rings will put a stop to it. 
Hand-made of Sterling Silver with overlay names 
and genuine turquoise stone. Your choice of first 
name or initials. The perfect Christmas gift for, Oh, 
so many of your friends. Order several today. One 
key ring $5.95, two key ring set $10. Postpaid and 
Federal tax included. Send for free new fashion cat- 
y~ A ian 4877 E. Speedway, Dept. C-12, Tucson, 
Arizona. 





STOPS DANGEROUS FALLS/ 


DELUXE ICE GRIPPERS STOP PAINFUL FALLS 


Insure yourself of firm foot on winter's slick- 
est surfaces. No need to worry a t ice or snow . . 
now you can’t slip or fall. Rust proof, steel Ice 
Grippers go on and off in a jiffy over shoes, boots, 
or galoshes. Held secure by webbing straps—won’t 
slide off foot. Order #3660 for Mey ond Children, 
$1.50; or +3661 for Men, $2.49. C.O.D.’s please. 
Add 20¢ postage. Bancrott's 3 ai 8. Genmaipet Ave., 
Dept. CM-981, Chicago 8 


SLEEP-WARM “ELECTRIC COMFORT UNIT” 


Enjo Comforting Warmth that induces _re- 
vitalizing Sleep. Sleep-Warm Footwarmer—Zone- 
warmer, lies flat under bottom sheet. Select desired 
warmth with 3-way control. ~e~s safe — 
as a x, ~. 

ecommen 

Sanforieed s = le of highest quality 
fill, Agoseves. 5 Year a Pull or Twin 
Bed = ly $12.95 ppd. or $3.00, COD plus 
chgs. Dept. C-12, Box 606, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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sheeting, with genuine Celacloud ® 





PERFUME COMPACT 


Cannot oe Oy oy to Fill. This Plorentine-inspired 
purse atomizer as convenient as a lighter & as 
easy to operate. ight pressure on the plunger re- 
leases a fine mist of wy Not drop lost 


rds against a and evaporation. 

Se 8, Weare al Chase "Siot 

ine 

Ine 311 West 50th Street N N.Y.C., N.Y. 





DREAMING OF A WHITE CHRISTMAS? 


‘‘Sno-Jet and Sno-Jet Flock” gives unusual decorat- 
ing effects on fresh or artificial pieces. With new one- 
shot Sno-Jet gun and flock in minutes you can bring 
tairyland fantasy of snow-covered northwoods to your 
living room; make it a winter wonderland. Brilliant 
white fire retardant fibre snow sticks like iron. 
Lasts for years. 2 lbs. Sno kit will do a 5° to 7’ tree. 
Complete kit with gun $7.95. Operates with vacuum 
cleaner. Extra Sno-Jet flock $1.95 per Ib. Sullivan's 
Sno-Jet, P.O. Box 4082, Hammond, Ind. 
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10 PIECE, 8mm MOVIE OUTFIT $119.95 


Here’s everything you need to take, title, te. RS and 
store too soon forgotten happy events. includes: 
Triple-turret movie camera = — electric ex- 
posure meter & filters ... 3 .8 lenses for wide 
angle, re and standard a. . & 300-watt 

blower-coo ied movie projector with 34 * t/1. 5 lens . 
Ty 30x40 glass-beaded screen . « «ae 
reels, aannee ones a light bar for indoor shots 
oa s . comple titling kit” ag at ne. 
» 34-34th Street, B’ "klyn 32 


z "aa st . 


THE CIGAR FOR GIVING 


High Lifes. Give a box of these hand-wra 

biends of finest a. long filler ona leat 

wrapper to usband or father. (If 

you're a husband or Ter, give yourself a box.) 

Unique, exotic flavor. Pleasing aroma. Great. 50 for 

* Order from South Pacific Sales, 25 California 
. Rm. 337, San Francisco 11, Cal. 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


more fun out of stamp collecting with Scott's 
Monthiy ouee Journal. Learn the stories behind the 


trations, facts of interest to help you buy and collect 
wisely and get oe most enjoyment out of stamps you 
now own. jal introductory offer. 3 mon’ $i. 
—— Prey a ay Send your dollar today to Soot 
—Dept. CK, Box 402 Radio City, New York 19, 
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FREE © INFORMATON @ FREE 


Enjoy a LOW cost win- 
ter vacation in Miami 
Beach. Stay at first class 
ocean 
hotels: 
swimming 

food, entertainment, spe- 
cial facilities for chil- 


front luxurious 


YOUR HOSTS: 
ATLANTIC 


DEN ROC 
ROBERT RICHTER 
ALGIERS 


NO CHARGE FOR 
MIAMI BEACH INFORMATION EAU 
P.0. BOX 579, NORTH MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
Name 
Address 
City 
VACATION 





eget eS a 


RACE RESULTS Computed Electronically! 
Fantastic New pocket -Bhuray. flashes vrobable 


= 
65% to 7 accur: - Simple. 
A Toy or r Gimmick! “Take 

— for the 

serious racing fan, the —~  -F, - 

the ‘“‘never-been-to-the-races”’ Ideal t for 

adults. eee Offer only $14.95 p Send 

check or M.O. to: Electronic Computer Co., P.O 

Box 5793, Detroit on Mich 


MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 
$1000 for i-carat., 
$ or i-carat, yet ® 


com, le, 

carat Capra Gem is 
$27—tax. inc.! Brilliantly 
pethed: ee +7 


ACT NOW, a 
Send For > 
FREE 


company, Dept. CT- 
Sor sas: Philadelphia 41. MaaMalaune 
Pennsylvania. 


(Continued on next page) 





ENGRAVED CUFF LINKS 


Beautifully etched lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie 
Bar, Money Clip or Key Chain, each a faithful 
miniature of any business card, signature, trade- 
mark or insignia. Perfect personal or business gifts. 
Gift Boxed. Will drop ship if desired. Simply send 
ards or signatures you wish reproduced; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Cuff Links sterling silver et. 
$8.95; 24K gold plate, $9.95. Tie Bar, Money Clip or 
Key Chain—Sterling, $5.50; Gold, .00 (ppd. % 
tax). Diners’ Club accounts honored. Ber-Ta 

Q-5, 1253 S. Halsted, Chicago 7, Il. 





. ke 


FLIGHT 
‘DECK’ 


LURE WILD BIRDS TO YOUR WINDOW 


Identify birds, their songs, calls, markings, court- 
ship, feeding of young! Plight Deck is a quality 
product that will last for years. Ideal for shut-ins, 
youngsters, all bird lovers. Clips on or off any win- 
dow sill instantly—no tools. Large 171s", all 
weather lifetime duralon, green, white trim, 4 seed 
wells, water pool, hardwood perches, feeding stick. 
Gift packed with card. ONLY $5.95. Add 60¢ each, 
shipping. Money — guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. 
C-12, Penacook, N. 


WHAT AN IMPRESSION! 
Just press down the handle of the Red Seal Personal 


Embosser and up comes your initial . . . on all of your 
letters and notes. The touch and feel of luxury at 
medest cost. Fits pocket or purse. Finished in spar- 
kling chrome... perfect for you (or that special 
friend) for use all year round. Single initials only 
A thru Z (as illustrated) only $4.95 PP, Send check, 
cash or M. O. to Red Seal, Dept. 2, P. O. Box 97. 
Old Porge, Pa. Free brochure available on other Red 
Seal Styles and types. Order early for Christmas. 
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GIANT WESTERN CHECKERS 


A giant-size version of the old favorite checker 
game! A daring range war is staged on a huge 24” x 
24” plastic checkerboard with realistic Cowboy and 
Indian figurines! Intricately detailed, colorful figures 
are approx. 3” high, of unbreakable plastic. Cleverly 
designed wild west accessories (hats, rifles, pistols, 
spears, warbonnets, tomahawks, etc.) make unique 

“western”’ kings. Over 50 pieces. Swell gift for every 
youngster! Guaranteed! .00 p Mother Hubbard, 
Dept. WC-54, 95 South Street, Boston 


100% WOOL U.S. NAVY TOQUE DICKEY 


oe designed for use 
avy men for pro- 
freezing 


high 
seas. Now available for you 
and your family. Laugh at 
cold, damp wea’ z 

brand new, 100% all wool 
U.S. Navy Toque Dickey 
fits everyone. Men, Women 
and Children can work, 
play and Ski outdoors in 
comfort—for the Toque 
Dickey kee face, ears, 
neck and chest warm and 
comfortable. Soft durable 
and flexible. Converts any 
jacket to a parka. Guar- 
anteed new-—never used. 
Get one for every member 
of the family ... or as a 
really useful gift. Only 
$1.00 ppd. Special—é for 
$5.00 ppd. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your money 
back. A. L. Robbins, Dept. 
A-2,36 Bowery,N.Y.13,N.Y. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR DAD! 
He'll love the amazing new Torque Adapter—an in- 
vention that converts his electric drill into a 
torque wrench. Fits '4”, 39”, and 4%” drills. Drives 
screws and nuts to desired pressure; automatically 
slips when pressure limit is reached. Makes for 
neater work on cabinets, furniture, etc., adjusts 
torque by tightening or loosening nuts. Complete 
with slotted and Phillips screwdriver attachments 
for only $8.95. Make check or money order payable 
to House of Tools, P.O. Box 6745, Bexley, Ohio. 
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FOLDING BACK REST 


Ingeniously improved Folding Back Rest gives you the 
joy of sitting-up support when you read, eat, doze or 
watch T.V. Provides 3 positions, especially selected 
for maximum comfort. Anchored by non-skid base. 
Elastic strap holds your own pillow where you want 
it. Folds ‘‘tuck-away’’ flat. Conveniently light. Smart 
wood grain finish. Gifts —~_* ——_ We ship 
mediately for only $3.98 ppd. y back guarantee, 
Better Sleep, Inc., Dept. 388, 3 providenes. N. 


GIANT-SIZE ANIMAL TOYS 


Thrill every child with 
hese giant inflatable ani- 
mals from the world over! 
' different animal toys in 
a set—gorilla, lion, jaguar, 
rhinoceros, armadillo, hip- 
tamus. Hours 
light as your little 
hunter commands 
beasts.’’ Toss them 


. swinging 

and swaying in every di- 
rection without tilting 
over. They stand from 15 
to almost 3’ tall, one-piece 
quality latex, bright colors, 
balloon-like, with 
cardboard feet 
toss-up action! Guaranteed 
to delight or money back! 
Swell value! 7 for $1.00 
plus 25¢ post. & handling 

set. Liberty House, 
Dept. GA-45, 95 South St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 





GIVE A UNIQUE HAM THIS YEAR 


Above is our “hickory-rich’’ Handi-Carve Hams— 
meat so exquisite your clients and friends will rave 
about it for months. We remove all the bone except 
a short shank portion. Results—the one traditionally 
shaped fully-cooked ham, carved without the worry 
of a bone. The “hickory-rich” flavor secret comes 
from continuously drawing fresh hickory smoke into 
the meat during smoking. Sizes 10 to 16 Ibs. $1.50 
per lb. plus gift wrapping. Send check or M.O. State 
ize and number of hams desired. House of Heil, Box 
1767, Dept. A, Plaza Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


1960 


Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 





500 Name-Address Labels 
Low As 25¢ Per Set! 


500 gummed Economy labels printed in black with 
ony name and address or any wording you want, 
just 25¢ per set. 4 sets (some name and address or 
all different) $1.00! 11%,’ long. With two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service For 
superior quality, order Gold-Stripe labels. De Luxe 
gummed paper with rich gold trim, 2’’ long. Set of 
500, 50¢! With two-tone plastic gift box, 60¢. 48- 
hour service. Use these labels on envelopes, checks, 
letters, books, phonograph records, etc. Order as 
mony sets as you wont. Money-back guarantee. 
Postpaid. 


WALTER DRAKE & SONS 


2912 Drake Building 
Colorado Springs 11, Colerede 








HOMESITE 
IN FLORIDA 


ne 














(Continued on next page) 


Guaranteed high dry 1% acre homesite in this private 
resort development set in the Central Ridge among 
the highest, driest elevations in Florida! ideal location 
on U.S. 41; only 24 miles from Rainbow Springs, only 
6 miles to Dunnellon, ‘‘Home of World's Best Bass 
Fishing”; schools, churches, shopping, etc. Only 20 
miles from Gulf. Features twin mile-wide deep-water 
fishing lakes right at the property, free membership 
in private country club; lovely homes, HARD-PAVED 
roads under construction. All for amazing low $595 
price per % acre site in one of Florida’s largest 
homesite developments. For low cost living, retire- 
ment, investment, write for free color brochure plus 
24-page booklet of facts, maps, photos; no obligation. 
Send now to beat coming price rise. AD 59072(2) 


RAINBOW LAKES ESTATES, Dept. MB-1 
819 Silver Springs Bivd., Ocala, Florida 
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IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 
Just step 4 PR, a 


pe timost 


Dept.212A, Brockton, Mass. 


NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


Now!—a_ realistic hair- 
piece, by Louis Feder. 


House of Louis Feder, 545 
Fifth Ave., N Y¥ 17 





LIVE OR VACATION IN MEXICO 
luxuriously for —— 8 per 
month. Female 


for boys and girls of all 
ages. Complete with change 


tax. The Added Touch, 
Dest. CR-12, Wynnewood, 
a. 





ro ry ox 189 ao ark, Pes Fan 
sylvania. 


FOR ANY HOME WITH CHILDREN 
ss keeps kids we . 
Ppy, saves cleaning up. ~~ 
Durable plastic cover fits 
table ... will 


Products, Dept. 
712, riishiand Park, TH. 





Precision shaver equal to 
brands selling for twice 
this price. Contains high 
cpece self cut- 


Recharges — 
eat in wail plug or sock- 
et. Ideal for a = 
that hard to p 
woman on your Mist. G Gift 
boxed with leather case. 
Pully guaranteed. Only 

13.95 ppd. George 
ne at. > es 


GENUINE SOLINGEN SCISSOR SET... $2 


Sent postpaid and duty 
free direct from Europe to 
you! Made in Solingen. 
Germany, famous for knives 
and scissors, this 5-piece 
set 7” household 
scissors, 6” sewing scissors. 

@” pocket scissors, 34>” nail 
scissors, 344” embroidery 
scissors. Save money at 
only $2 for the set. Order 

















IDEAL GIFT—THE HOBBY OF COINS—$ 


10 genuine coins & pieces 
of currency from all over 
the world! Fine start to 
this wonderful hobby of 


hobbies included. (De Luxe 
offer: 25 different coins 
from 25 different countries 
—$2.) Centre Coin Com- 
pany, 5 Centre Street, 
Hempstead 60, New York. 


AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
Look and fee] normal again 





“CLIP-ON” reer ae 


ted. $1 ppd. 

Two *- 1. "i from Den- 
a ae 7 Stein- 
, Queens 3 ..— we 





THE ENCHANTING GIFT THAT GLOWS 


bi 175 hrs. of warm 
candle-lite for Christmas, 
birthday, anniversary. Soft 
light for patio, to light 





Dept. C-611, Box 
E-} 38. 5, Evansville. Indians. 


60 supply 
ee 3 (at iene 
teed to meet U. S. 











FOR THE GOLFER WHO HAS EVERYTHING 


Engra 
St., Dundee 10, 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS snabed way 
“The talk of the coun F 

Sa 

a ee, Se ks 
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$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME FRONTIER Capa 


and address sparkling la- Big enough = 2 a 
th from 4 to Made of © 
y Plastic box for 4 genuine fa Polyethy- j 

$1 postpaid! Worth lene, Waterproof. 250,000 

much more! 5 orders or Customers. Approx. 23 cu. 

more at 76¢ per order! ft. int. Kingsize replica 

Money Back Guarantee. ? with sloping roof, im 

300 Name & ees la- printed windows, 

bels ie. Sam fine f 
printed quality but No . 
Plastic Box, Free Fund pl Han 
Raising Pian! Tower dling for each. No COD’s. 
Press, Inc., Box 591-KT, Frontier Cabin, 33 2nd Ave., 

Lynn, Massachusetts. Dept. F-3565, N.Y.C. 3 





STAPLE-LESS PAPER FASTENER GIANT CHRISTMAS DOOR GREETER 


Remarkable stapler fastens 
by a clever method 


self. Never buy staples. 
Never run out. Never vain 
finger nails removing 
staples. Will clip up to 10 
regular sheets every time 
—never fails. Money saving 
handy hel 


An attractive personalized 
addition to your home. In 
bright Christmas colors on 
quality weather resistant 
long lasting material. Use 
it Ch_istmas after Christ- 





SHIRTS FOR TALL MEN ONLY! 
Now! Perfect fit for tall 


TERRIFIC STOCKING GIFT! 


or big men, in specially 
designed shirts! 

lengths 35 to 38 Ss 
cut 4 inches longer than 
ordinary shirts! Dress and 
sport shirts in wide vari- 
ety of styles, fabrics, col- 
ors. Also dress, sport, work 
and athletic shoes in sizes 
10AAA to 16EEE! Not soid 
in stores, by mail only! 
Get free catalog. King- 
Size, 5120 Forest Street, 


Keep tabs on supermarket 
spending with ‘‘Clicker’’! 
Add pennies, dimes, dol- 
lars by pushing its buttons 
and know exactly what 
you've spent! Saves em- 
barrassment, keeps you 
within budget, ‘‘checks’’ 
the checker. Totals up to 
$20.00. Only $2.00 ppd. Add 
15¢ for Air-Mail! The 
Lighthouse Inc.. Dept. C-3, 
Plymouth, Mass 


Brockton 64, Mass. 





ESTEE DELICIOUS DIETETIC CANDIES COZY & WARM IN STADIUM OR BLIND 


No — or = = ¢ so mae 
in calories. Special intro- 
ductory variety direct from even in zero weather with 
world’s largest mfgr. 3 Di- New Outdoor Footwarmer 
etetic assorted boxes (Milk Heater. Operates all day 
Chocolates, Fruitdrops, , . lighter fluid 
aaa ~ covered Cook- Sa: 
ies), = us pkg. dietetic 
ee —. All 4, only 
e best Dietetic 
ao — ‘over tasted or 


Keep feet warm at footbal! 
games, (hunting or fishing ) 


as). Cc 
plete @ $10. 95 ppd. ‘Sports- 
money back. Free Cata- a Footwarmer, Inc., 
logue. Estee, Dept. C-3, 42 P. O. Box 623, Waco. 
Jumel Pl., NYC 32. Texas. (Salesmen wanted) 





REDWOOD PLAYHOUSES AN UNUSUAL NEW DIET BOOK 


World’s largest manufac- 
turer of children’s play- 
ouses sold only factory 
direct. 6 diversified models 
to choose from, priced from 
$49.95. Many have used 
our Lo for storage, 
is, etc. Write for 
iy ree fiiustrated catalog. 
ae early for Christmas. 
We ship Seeeere, 5 ae 
Patio Furniture, pas. Cc, 
11343 Camarillo St., orth 
Hollywood, Calif. 





is now available for people 
interested in maintaining 
a healthier, happier life 
through or weight 
control. the brand 
new 1960 edition of Diet 
Treasury, top tips for 
every dieting problem! 
Send 35¢ to P.O. Box 402, 
Radio City Station, 

York 19, New York. 

brings you this year’s Diet 
Treasury along with vol- 
ume II and III) Act Now! 
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YOUR DEAL, PARTNER! 
You can’t lose with these 
Giant Playing Cards! Over 
Half a Foot High. More 
than a novelty, there is 
practical appeal which 


original 

fun, supreme quality. Only 
$4.00 a deck, 3 decks for 
$10.00 ppd. Order today! 
Galentine Novelty Co., 
Dept. D, 519 E. Jefferson 
Bivd., South Bend 17, Ind. 





WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


subjects, publishers. 

We find books successfully 

even when you recall only 
= Free search— 

service—and no 

obligation to buy. Write 

Books-On-File, Dept. C, 
Union City, New Jersey. 


NOW! 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


LOCATED! 





PRECIOUS JADE HEART-—$10 


Genuine precious jade, age 
old token of affection 
good luck. Ideal gift. 
Heart circled in gleaming 
14 K gold, wear it as pend- 

ant, on charm bracelet. 
Perfect cut polished jade, 

prox. 1”, weighs 10 car- 


FREE CATALOG—LADIES’ WIDE SHOES 


s bie cuit Slim and trim for winter 
et ee is our new selection of 


customized shoes 


in all 


heel heights, all sizes 4 to 


11 and widths — 


C-D-E 


Shown, our new “‘Gloria,”’ 
styled in Black Suede or 


$10 postpd & tax incl. 
iacew heart, 20 carats, 
$12.50. Highly fashionable. 
Guar. International Gem 
Corp., 17A Maiden Lane, 
New York 38. 


Black Calif with 3” heels. 
Only $7.95 ppd. Order or 
get free catalog showing 
America's largest selection 
of ladies’ wide shoes. Syd 
Kushner, t. C12, 733 
South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 





BEAUTIFUL HOSTESS TRAYS 


Here is a treasure you and 
your friends will love. 
Hostess Trays in shiny 
,luminum that can also be 
used as Wall Plaques. 
‘Kitchen Prayer’ on one 
and a ‘‘Priendship’’ poem 
on the other printed in 
gold lettering over black 
design. Useful and lovely 
to look at. Will make any 
home brighter. A gift to be 
‘herished always. $1.59 
each, $2.98 pair. Santa’s 
Gift Shop, 3785 Santa 
Claus Lane, C-1, Carpin- 
teria, California. 


NOSTRADAMUS SAW THE FUTURE 


He predicted Atomic War, 
Time of Peace on Earth and 
amazing events to year 3797 
A.D. Only existing vol. to 
el qu every - ey 
prop 


lete Proph- 
ecies of Nostradamus”’ will 
affect you! Vol. $4.95 ppd. 
Nostradamus, Inc., Dept. 
C-12, 380 Canal St., NYC. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 





WE WANT YOU TO REPRESENT US 


Did you know you can be 
a local representative for 
CORONET, ESQUIRE 
VOGUE and all other pub- 
lications without any in- 
vestment or experience of 
any kind? You can earn as 
much money as you need, 
with just a few hours 
effort. Send us one order 
or ten. We will show you 
how to build a successful 
full or part-time business 
without ever leaving your 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now open with luxurious 
Motel-Resorts Coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, write 
School, 
. Ss. Ser- 
Tano, Los Ang eles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 





home. 15,000 men and wo- 
men have proven this is 
the most profitable way to 
earn extra cash in spare 
time. Let us tell you more 
about this remarkable op- 
portunity. Send today for 
your free 1960 Sales Kit 
i penny pen circulars 
confidential price 
We will send you 
immediate publishers’ au- 
thorization. 
Drop a postcard to J. M. Foster, Coronet Sueertaen 
Agency, Dept. 16, 488 Madison Av., New York 22, N.Y. 





MARSHALL’S NEW PHOTO ne Pencils 
Make an exciting holiday Foal 
discovery—anyone can eas- 
ily color treasured photos 


snapshots, Polaroi Land 
prints, Xmas and holiday 
cards with beautiful re- 
sults. Complete Coloring 
Kit with 18 pencils and 
step-by-step instructions. 
$4.98. Marshall's 171 N. 9th 
St., B’klyn 11, N. Y. At 
photo, art hobby, drug & 
stationery stores. And just 
between us, they make a 
wonderful gift at any time 
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ADDING MACHINE 


$1.98 ea. or 2 for $3.69. 
— Subtr.— Mult.— Di- 
ie. Does operations. 
Handles Scolumnsof num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
rice adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee. Agents 
wanted. $1.98 add 4% tax 
» =~ ea Thumb, Dept. 
Box 5066, Phil- 
ets 1 11, Pa. 


GIRDLE GAL CALENDAR! 


i—uncensored, 
ibited. Men, pas it tor 
aw 7 4 etnies 


~ hadios, Dest coin 12, o138 
67 St., Miami 47, Pla. 





FOR PROUD MOTHERS & GRANDMOTHERS 


Family Tree Brooch proud- 

ly proclaims the beloved 
children or grandchildren. 
Each disc engraved ae 


pes Zenith G 
.O. ldg., Brighton, Mass. 


NON-DRIP SAUCER 


New Non-Drip Saucer 
eliminates messy dripping 
ned bottom of cup. Does 
with saucer ‘‘pud- 

des.” oy Spilled liquid @rains 
ie of saucer, leaving 

ean drip-free 


Saucer, “Box 12101, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 





INCREASE TYPING SPEED 


The perfect gift with the 
new typewriter. Famous 
high speed typing course 
by Philip S. Pepe. Boost 
your typing speed 

& easily following s' 

step directions of 


secrets of j soeed. 
aang 
B'way, N. Y. 38, N. 


HEART—DIABETIC—ALLERGY TAGS 


A “must” for everyone 
with a medical message. 
Helps to safeguard against 
receiving wr medica- 


le th 

Medical ved Raz ~ 
message engrav: 

on one side: .00. For 

a num- 


ty 
ber side, 
$1.00. Antin’s. 1 114 Baronne 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 





SAUCE BOAT WARMER & LADLE 


Imported sauce boat & La- 
die made of high polished 
aluminum... a blend of 
beauty & utility. Ever- 
lastingly By By —. piece 
reflects 

fection, the [..—-E. r the 
old en, the master crafts- 


capac- 
keeping 


Castle Hill Ave., NY 72, NY. 


UNIQUE ROCK PLANTER OR POTHOLDER 


Hand Made in Nova Scotia 

from very colourful natura! 

rock. Absolutely watertight 
th rubber 


natural or artificial flow- 
ers, plants, bulbs, cacti. 
An and beautiful 


Company, s 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 





COZY & WARM IN STADIUM OR BLIND 


Keep feet warm at football 
games, (hunting or fishing) 
even in zero weather with 
New Outdoor Footwarmer 
Heater. Operates all day 
on 344 ozs, lighter fluid. 
Safe. Compact. 15 ounces. 
Ideal gift. Order today. 
(You'll want several for 
Xmas). No C., - 
plete @ $10.95 ppd. Sports- 

man les ey Inc. 4 


Sum (Salesmen wanted} 





COMMEMORATIVE es 


dlp ay By 


tating the Centennial of 
Dakota Territory. Uncir- 
culated, mint condition 
coins available at $2.00 for 
set of three. Bulk coins— 
50-cents each, postpaid. 
Order yours today. Write 
Centennial Commission, 
Box 734-C, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. Rte be 


od 
Veet 


eal 
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FOR THE WOMEN 


LOANS BY MAIL 





32-page booklet ET. No risk to you 
guarantee. S Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


~” MEDIC is, Tropisan 





MEDICAL Tablet Discovery for Psorias 
the simple pill taken by mouth for horrid crusts, 
scales of psoriasis. Say ye to smelly, greasy oils 
and salves. Tropisan, newly discovered medical tab- 
let gives blessed relief for itchy scales ,other unsight- 
ly external symptoms of psoriasis. Absolutely safe, 
fast, easy to take. No mess, no bandages to mar work 
or play. Reports acclaim Tropisan relieved unsightly 
external symptoms to some degree with continuous 
use. To date neither medical science nor Tropisan 
can offer a cure for psoriasis so always keep an extra 
box of Tropisan on hand whenever old or new patches 
appear or recur. Send $1.00 today for trial offer. 
Tropisan Drug Co., Dept. M-44, 11 East 47th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FITTING the narrow hee! in fashion shoes: Widths 
from AAAAAA (6A’s); Sizes 12 at no extra 
. Pree Catalog R-l1 a dozens of Fall- 
Winter styles low as $8.95. Perfect fit or money bk. 
Mooney & Gilbert, R12, 17 W. 57 St., N. ¥. C. 19. 


SEW Aprons at h ‘or stores. es. No io charge for 
material to fill yx 
are the backbone of our business. 
cessful year. Write: “Adco Mfg. Co., 
Louisiana. 








CAKE ey Amazing new method. Learn 
fascinating art at home. Easy instructions, Sy by 
step oe — des te 

coo all occasions. Details free. 
Sesssalinn Institute, Box 648C, Wantagh. New York. 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog and Free list of 
Baby names! Hundr of adv: 
aie. $2. 95 








styles for every 
$29.95. Also sportswear; mix matc 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. Crawford's, Dept. 
62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas — 6, 
$15.00 be yy possib: 
postcards at home for edvertisers! i tee 
writer; Pull, sparetime; days, evenings. bitte 
guaranteed. Purther tree. Econom 
ers, Box 2580-W, Greensboro, North —S— 
HOLLYWOOD Clothes! Free Geese 
— with the movie star look! be oe J lingerie, 
girdles, shoes with ‘‘extra touch’’ of glamour! 
Priced to please! Pred ‘s of Soltyco . Dept. 
5692, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Add 25¢ for mailing.) 
MAKE $25 to $35 
Our instructions revea 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, 


SHARP kitchen knife iat _ sharp. Imported 
from Germany. Ae or slice anything and never 
needs meg, Culy Si $1.25 Yr? with a money 
back gui . Send O. J. Goetz, 
4171 Kiter R Road, Detroit I! 15, Mich. 
EARN $50.00 or more fast, easy. Sew precut aprons 
- — time, full time. ‘Save money on other pre- 
oy Toys, Skirts ree. 
uts, Loganville (26), Wis. 


ates addressing envelopes. 
qe Glenway, Dept. C, 


$25-$50 Weekly, possible, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $1 to $5 each. 
Particluars free. National, 81-CR, Knickerbocker 
Station, New York City 





(Continued on next page) 


here's: a plan to suit your income. Write: Budget 
Pinance Co., Dept. ‘A-i10, 11 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


BORROW $100 to By Mail. Quick, Easy, Pri- 

ay in 24 small month y pay- 

ments. For the amount you want write 27 to Dial 

Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. N-24, Omaha 
2, Nebraska. 

NEED Worlds of Help? Borrow up to $600 for any 
purpose entirely by mail. Repay in 24 monthly pay- 
ments. Write for free loan plication: World FPi- 
= Co., 620 Symes Bidg., t. 110-1, Denver 2, 

‘olo 











FOR THE MEN 





BE TALLER. You can be impressively taller, raise 
your business and social potential. Staturaid shoes 
help you win new heights in life. Choose elevation 
you desire. 35 styles nd for photo catalog, G2 
Joseph Burger, f’r, 761 E. 142 St. , New York 


CIGARS. Big ——- on Sepenens + comaaah. pres- 
tige 100% clear Havana. inch P: Chicas. 
Mild, smooth-smoking = tf, Over i 
sold as seconds because some slight off-color wrap- 
sa poy oy retail at 3/50¢. Absolute gua: tee. 
r 100, or $5.00 for 50. Free, complete 
aide. oy nusual oe Values’ sent with order. 
Havana Florida Co., C-94 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 
LOOK Your Best! New Collar Tamer does wonders 
for shirt collars. Lifting imparts Lo ey 
a Ss) os out collar to perfection y 
attached to collar. $1 Double set $1.85. Cal 
ary Tamer Co., Dept. ’D, x 902, Montgomery, Ala. 
WIDE Shoes for Men! E to EEEEE Only-Sizes 5 to 











FOR THE CHILDREN 


IF your child is a poor reader—See how 
to Easy Reading can help him to read 
for in @ few 


Easy to use. University tests and par 

show gain up to full year’s 

grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send postcard 

for free illustrated f and low price. Bremner- 
Davis Phonics, Dept. C-16, Wilmette, Illinois. 


DAR SG Ghore-Coanaes. 











Cata) talog 25¢. Quincon, 





FOR PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.” 
should have this new book 
It is free; no ation. Simply address 
Association, Dept. 13512, Pleasent Hill, Ohio. 
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Every parent 
ild 








FOR CONTEST FANS 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. 

1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2. Pennsylvania. 


FPREE—write for Contest ntest, Bulletin! ‘Contains , win- 
ning helps for current contes Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll ar you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. . oe School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7 


FOR THE FAMILY 


GENEALOGICAL supplies record your family 
story. Charts 814 x 11”. Pamity Record chart space 
tor 12 children. 6 generation Lineage Charts, wey be 
extended easily. 50¢ doz. 15¢ postage. Samples uns. 
Hazel Eilers, 2522 Thayer Street, Evanston, Prilinois 


MODERN PERSONALIZED “Slim Line’ Photo 
Christmas Cards with the extra large picture area 
for your favorite photo. Send negatives for specialty 
introductory offer, 20 cards with envelopes $1. Value 
Labs, P.O. Box 38, Cc, C.I. Sta.. Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 


FOODS & DELICACIES 


HICKORY smoked sausage, 2 sticks, boxed, $3.50; 
Wisconsin mente syrup, 2 pints, boxed, $3.50; Flower 
pot earth, .00; Pine cones, box, $2.00; Cattail 
stalks, box, $2.00: Milk-weed pods, box, $2.00; Squaw 
corn, many-colored kernels on cobs, box, $2. 00; Petri- 
fied wood, one piece, boxed, $2.00. Order now. 
Schwartz Summer Market, Hannibal, Wisc. 


RIO Grande Valley Genuine Red Blush Tree- Ripe 
Grapefruit, handpicked, polished and guaranteed 
sweet. Delicious Dozen Pack, PP in US, $4.95. Many 
other packs; Write for color folder! d 
Bartlett, Grower-Shipper, Brownsville, Texas. 


FOR HOBBYISTS 


BUTTERFLY Association. Members furnished but- 
terflies and instructions for making beautiful, sal- 
able lamp shades, pictures, trays and gifts. Addition- 
al supplies at discount. Membership application 25¢. 
Butterfly Association, Box 363F, Buena Park, Calif. 


FOR HORSEMEN 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 14512, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





























FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





IF you have a severe or slight hearing loss, wheth- 
er you wear a hearing aid or not, write for new book- 
let ‘“‘7 Steps to Better Hearing.’’ It’s free! Write 
Maico, Room 116N, 21 N. 3 St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOU & Your Eyes an absorbing book dealing with 
eye health and eyesight correction. The value of eye 
exercises . Eye Facts and Fables . Nutrition .. 
Glasses or Contact Lenses? $3.50 prepaid. Trinity Pub- 
lishing, Box 2257, Grand Central Sta.. New York 17. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES 








17 Jewels. waterproof Swiss watch—Shockproof, 
Anti-magnetic, steel] back, unbreakable mainspring. 
Men’s $9.99—Ladies $11.99. Famous repetition alarm 
clock Radium Dial $4.99. Twin Bell alarm clock $2.99. 
One year unconditional Guarantee. Please send your 
check. We pay postage & insurance. Add 10°; Federal 
Tax. Roth Brothers, watchmakers for 3 Generations, 
106 East 23rd St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 40 yrs. same location. 
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FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, Tes new 
reveals inside facts about plan which enab new 
writers to win ————. publicity, sales. Wri 
Dept. X12, Se ess, 386 Park Ave.S.,N.Y. 6 


PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Carlton Press Books, t. 
CO-12, & Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 11. 





AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
Pag studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. No rth, 489 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Cc. 


WANTED: Books, stories, articles for sale to top- 
paying magazines & publishers. All subjects needed! 
New writers welcome. especially wanted! Mail 
scripts today for tie rite sales action to Carlson Da 
— Agent, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free os ae No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ATTENTION All Writers! Authorship means 
prestige! Your short stories, articles, books and plays 
will receive our prompt sales handling! One of the 
largest trained staffs available for your needs. Write 
today for free literature! No obligation! Daniel S. 
Mead, Literary Agent, 915 Broadway, N. Y. C. 10. 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or ouaee. — with- 
out experience. We set music to make 
phonograph records. All subjec eleome. Send 
Atusie for prompt Free examination a details. Crown 

usic Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1 





POEMS wanted for musical setting and ee 
by America’s largest song studio. Send Free 
examination Five Star Music Masters, 6 Heacon 
Building, Boston 


FOR INVENTORS 








PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest pat- 
airmailed within 48 h 


ents, $6.00. Reports ours. More 
than 200 registered patent attorneys have used my 
service. + invention —_ forms. or Ann 
Mnstings, . O. Box 176-A » Washington 4, D. C. 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Paten or un- 
patented. All types SS Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention a Form’”’ co repre mene —. 
Casco, Det. > Mills Building, ash 


PATENT Searches, including eoptes of related 
petents, 00. Original ‘‘World-Wide”’ Airmail serv- 
foe to boa attorneys & mirs. Free record form 
& ‘Information Every Inventor Needs.’’ "4 rw 
Hayward, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. . Cc. 
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PHOTO FANS 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





KODACOLOR & Black & White . . . Trial offers 

. . « Enclose ad. Kodacolor—8 exposures—$1.95, 12 

posures—$2.45. Black & White—8 or 12 exposures 

ise. Save on new film, big oa to you. Wis- 
consin Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


PH - PHOTO Christmas Cards in Two Colors . ‘Beau- 
tiful photo Christmas cards from your biack and 
white negatives. Greetings printed in color. Get +4 
a with matching envelopes for only $1.50 ppd. 50 

cards $2.75. Send your negatives and money to Wis- 
consin Film Service, Dept. C-120, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
Kod Kodacolor —— 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
ag 4 film eloped, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
. ee ‘ints ad with trial order or = 

ior a. list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood. 





COLOR SLIDES 





000 COLOR-SLIDES (17,000 subjects) covering 
the inited Sta Brussels Fair, & 175 foreign 
countries. Send 15¢ for 88 page Us Ame 3¢ for 
each foreign list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., 
Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 








HOME MOVIE FANS 





WORLD'S largest selection of 8mm silent and 
sound films at discount prices. Features & shorts— 
Castle, Official, AAP, NTA, etc., including “‘Old Time 
Movies.”’ “‘Collectors Items.’’ Pree Bargain Bulletin. 
Peerless Camera, 415 Lexington Ave.,NYC, Dept. C18. 


SEE the World in Color. 8mm-l6mm Kodachrome 
movies. Alaska, Hawaii, America, Europe, Africa, 
Seas, U. S. National Parks. Also War and 
Rocket Test films. 185 subjects. Low om. Write 
World in Color, Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


LOANS By Mail—Borrow $50 to $600, for any pur- 
-. entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. 

years to repay. Employed men, women eligible to 
apply. American Loan Plan, City National Bldg., 
Dept. c- 11200, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C. 
18 East 76 St., New York 21, N 





FUND RAISING 





CLUBS and Church Groups, earn $100 to $500 cash 
plus 24 handsome sturdy card tables. No deposit. No 
risk. In 17 years have satisfied over 3,000 plan users. 
Write for details: F. W. Mathers, Advert sing Card 
Tables, Dept. CT, Mt. Ephraim, N. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain: Israel—Iceland—vVati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—-Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus Laregc 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10¢ 1< 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO 
Toronto, Canada. 


FREE 400 genuine postage stamps! “Worth $10. 00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp 
a fascinating. valuable mixture frem foreign con- 
vents, banks, etc. Who knows what you will find. Also 
Free helpful Collectors Handbook. Adults only. Ap- 
provals | enclosed. Prasek Co., R-10, White Plains, N.Y. 


115 UNUSUAL Stamps {rom all § ‘continents incl. 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value over 
$2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service of U. 

& Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus Stamp Co ° 
Inc., 268 4t h Ave., New York 10, N. -Y. . Dept. 14 


SPECIAL Stamp | Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives. etc. Send—10¢. for Lot No 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York 


FREE! 107 British | colony stamps. All different 
from Britain's farflung colonial empire. Catalog 
value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. Send 
10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara Stamp Compan) 
si Catharines 764. Ontario 


SCOTT'S Monthly Journal —Keeps your Scott cata- 
logs up to date. Lists new issues, price changes, et« 
Contains illustrated articles, facts of interest to the 
enthusiastic collector. 11 issues yearly, $4; $4.50 
Canada; $5 foreign. Payment with order, please. 
Scott ~Dept. c— Portland Pi. —Boulder, '. Colorado 


FPREE—Your choice any volume | Scott’s loose leaf 
International Albums, including the latest Volume 
961 Scott’s complete Catalogues, even Master 
Global Album when you buy our sensational] Foreign 
approvals. Topval, Box 486E, Redlands, California 


FREE Mint Collection from remote British Lands, 
Tristan Da Cunha, Western Samoa, Tokelau Islands, 
Papua, New Guinea, Niue. All these fascinating 
stamps absolutely free to those requesting our 
Famous Approvals. Viking, Great Neck 200, N. Y 


FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


12 Diff. Indian Cents $1.50; 10 Diff. ‘‘V’’ Nickels 
$1.50; 10 Diff. Barber Dimes $1.95; 8 Diff. Barber 
Quarters of 5 Diff. Barber Halves $3.95. 32 page 
deluxe U. S. illustrated coin list 25¢. Collectors Shop, 
260 Washington St.. Boston 8, Mass. 


WE offer Scarce a Cents bed sha 15 
17d, Po 19d, ioe. 20d, Dp, 26d tp. ied 


28s, S, 
37s, 38d, 39s, 











3 ia. 
49s, 50s, 51s, 55s, at 10¢ ‘each. 
Reynolds Coin 1h 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich 


OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives ou: 


selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds of 
supply items for coin collectors. Send 10¢ to Bryson 
Coin Co., 612R White St., Toledo 5, Ohio 


~ 1960 “proof set $5. 95, or set encased in Lucite cube 
paper-weight $10.75. Unc. $20 gold $49, 2 dif. types 
$95. $1 to $50 Gold Wanted—for $3 we pay $65 up 
for $4 pay $150 up, for $50 pay $500 up. No quantity 
too large. Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th. Omaha 11, Nebr 








A 23nd income from oil can 1 your toil! State oil 
leases $7.50 per acre recorded in your name. Terms. 
2,130 new producing wells in 1959! 18,751 wells pump- 
ing ! Free booklet and oil map. No oblig. National 
Petroleum, 527-C, PanAm Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 


1960 
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SPARETIME OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Biz 
money paid for service that makes cuts. tears dis 
appear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free 
Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Tlinois 


12,000 PEOPLE now earn extra cash in their spare 
time as community representatives for Corone' 
Esquire. and all leading publishers. You, tox 
can offer your friends reduced rates and keep 
immediate commissions. Write to J Foste: 
Dept. 12, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. N.Y 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ht Bend 
eaten 1464 Clark, 





poe RFT! no obligation. Simply address Car 

oats Exchange, Dept. 10212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
. Material that 


Ri name 
CL-22-L, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


WEAVE for fun or t. Make Beautiful rugs or 
fine weaving at :Go., Davenport 1 & Sup- 
plies. Write: Newcomb Loom Co. wenport 15, Iowa. 

START Big-Pay Business At Home 
No needed to pt - little table- 
machine for ees ae baby shoes. Makes $5. 
on every pair. 
to an 1512 3a 





Free. Send 
. Room CM-23-L, Chic. 26, Ill. 


California, Dent. 


MEN And Women Wanted 
in spare time —— little tables 
earn aE to $9. 


lars. Pree 
Send Ponies 7. noes, eas 501 Jarvis, 
CR-22-I Chicago 26, 


SENSATIONAL New. ere pe ey Beautifully 
a ee plastic a og to enlargements, 
. women -” 
40% ee We deliver 
Details f tree. — 3345 North Ave., Chicago 4’ 


GET these smart N. 
eS er Offer 1000 labels in fine case oe for only $1 
them. Sales Kit—25¢. 


r= make 40¢! yy — 
Deuble Your ine Bee 
results! KDS 


don’t have immediate 
Labels, Ay 51-8, Detroit 15, Mich. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NATIONAL Motel Chain Me pan available! 
Guaranteed Mon’ Income! ider co-owner- 
ship on cash return yearly bm Substantial equity 
gain. Minimum $45,000 and active management re- 
quired. Chain arranges financing, construction, 
furnishing, advertising, and complete management 
A t must demonstrate financial sta- 

bility. Write a tame ge . C-12, Le wena 
‘400° Motels wel 8,“ ., 6210 W re 
Ange oats, Information 


stores, factories order 1 to 6; 

housewives order fast. Make $14.75 and more each. 

Ten sales daily possible. Free details. Se Div., 
Merlite, 114 E. 32 St., Dept. A-62Y, N. 

VENDING Machine—No fe soln, Operate A . Route 
of coin machines and hine €orp., Dept. aH 
ame free! Parkway Machine 715 

Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md, 
LEARN Sign Painting with profitable fas- fas- 
Course in five eh 3 and 


cinating system. 
Low cost. Write Stral Yn 410 S. Western 
bre . ay Sten itudio, es 
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Sparetim 
free: ‘‘How — 





with built-in security. 
‘second business’ 


Our national org: 
En, o. New York, 
Avenue, New Y “16, New York, 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 





‘ortune even i 
Incred Pree sales kit. _Merlite 
(Bulb Div.), mn East ¢ sand Street . Department C-62Y, 


New York 16, New Y: 





YOUR own business—without investment! 


> or time. cash comm. 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-120, Chicago 32. 


IMPORT-EXPORT rs ooptenits. profitable, world- 
wide, — order business from home, without capital, 
or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no risk 

tion. Free details. 


examina unnecessary. 
Mellinger, Dept. C-1B, Los Angeles 24, 


eh na ae make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning incomes from their own franchise 
— openings. NFR’s service can guide 
it details. National Franchise Reports, 

E-828, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 


FREE Picture Folder; ‘‘How to Make $3, one Fenris, 


e, Backyard, Raising E Earthworms!”’ Included 
ee worms Con 


verted our 
Barren Soil rven-606,” ea Flower 
Garden!”’ Write “Oakhaven Ced 
SUCCESS 
Copeatent 
bonus. Write Orthovent 
Road Salem Virginia. 











Famous a 
money daily plus 
Company, 47012 Brand 





Advertising Matches. 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady oo 
business. No necessary. Superior Ma’ 
Dept. N-1260, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 
ie WILL you wear new suits and topcoats ts without one 


Gibson, 
7, In. 


FREE Book “990 Successful, Little Kno Known Busi- 
nesses.’ True . Pascina’ Most men and 
women operate a home. A spare ti start leads to 
& prosperous Plym rs % ae Co., 
Dept. 1aP, 1 1610A—43rd ‘Bt., rprookiyn 4. N % 


$25- $50 Weekly, “possible, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $1 to $5 each. 
Particulars free. National, 81-CR, Knickerbocker 
Station, New York City. 
~ WANT to Make Big Money At Home? $ $10. 00 profit 
A an hour possible — Invisible Reweaving. Make 
holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
eed from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 
Pree. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 
real ——- = 


ELECTRONICS tra on 
eld. Easy finance 


Coyne. ba opportunity 1 
Free Book ‘‘Guide to Careers” in Lg en & Radio- 
TV Electronics on request. Coyne Electrical School, 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Dep't 90-14C, Chicago 7, ml: 
TRIGONOMETRY. If you understand arithmetic 
you can ae six short easy lessons. For stu- 
dents, machinists, draftsmen, enginee' 
about —*, who builds things. ~~ $2.00 prepaid, 
Key-Trig, 1243-A, Bell, Cali 
a anata B.S. ac 
mos. Accel. prog. Aste Chem., Civil, Elec. Mech 
Metal., Math m., Physics, Mod. rate. Earn board 
Enter Jan., Maer., June, July, Sept. — Ao 
Technical College. 9510 E. Wash., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. — quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
= of Nursing, Room 30E120, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 

















HOME INSTRUCTION 





HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the aces yon 


anton 15, 








3 
Learn at home in Ft 
Phono —— 


a eae spare 
ays. No mu No musical cal Knowledge req. 
Capital cal Tuning. Seb School, 
instructions. 
Dept. 2, 3160 bree 16 re catalog, Gan 


NEW easy way to learn aarteanl. . Join nation- 
p— 1 study o- and exchange help with fellow stu- 


. ‘asc’ club story, “How To Make 
Friends With Shorthand’’ free. Write—The Brief- 
writers, 2353 Coral Way, Miami 45, Fla. 

“CIVIL SERVICE. Learn about a Ss field of work 
and how y 7 on eee ee y home study for 

a high ark. vate organization. _ 
book let. No YY) am Pranklin Institute, Dept. W 
65, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


FINISH on School at home—no no classes. Yes, you 
can finish high school at home! Standard texts fur- 
nished, credit for previous schooling: diploma award- 
ed. If you've completed 8th grade and are over 17, 
write for free catalog. Don’t delay. Wayne School, 

rtment 1237 WC, 419 South rborn, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


Leg me 49 Learn to repair American and 
Swiss w: ~ time at home. 1 tools 








ree sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago Schoo i 
of of Watchmaking, 2324-M Milwaukee, ec, Chicago 47, til. 


enn ECERONTECS. New home e study course. Achieve 
status in this dynam 
Radio-Television included. Training 


nished. Full information no a or obi 
National Institute, Dept. OKR, Washington 16, 3 Cc 


DECEMBER, 1960 


ACCOUNTING:—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Aoooantents makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 
es low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 

Pree book gives facts. Write LaSaile Extension Uni- 
versity, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 1236 H 
417 S. Dearborn Vstreet, Chicago 5, Ill. 


~ NOW . Test Your Writing Ability ... Free. How 
do you know you can't earn extra money At Home 
writing stories, articles on homemaking, business 
hobbies, club and church, etc. Enjoyable Free “Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the es- 
sential qualities for successful writing. Those who 
a qualify for famous Training Course At 

ome under professional writer-editors. These ex- 
perts have helped NI. 





A students enjoy ommuee spare- 
time earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100, etc. Write To- 
liga No salesman Newspaper Insti- 

gig — Suite 5490-W, One Park Ave., N. Y. 
BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 

= and your family. Study at home. Pr 

or state examinaticn. ¢: Be hoof "of Re Write for 

Book T . Weaver of Real Estate, 2016 

J Grand, Kansas City, Siisour! 


HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time with 63- 

year-old-school. No rd h school 

texts supplied. Single ~~ hy it desired. Credit for 

Dintowe already completed. Progress at own speed. 
awarded. Information booklet free 

ee teday! American School, Dept X917, Drexel at 

58th, Chicago 37. 








LEARN Practical Nursing. Big demand for nurses, 
home cases, infant care. Learn in spare time. High 
School not req. Free book includes rules, opportun- 
ities for non-licensed nursing: Free lesson samples. 
een School, Desk B-1, 2525 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 


E Language Tour At Home. Relaxed, easy way 
quickly learn to speak 
German.” It Italian, Japanese 


by, Linguaboa 





No salesman 
h complete details. Lingua- 
am Institute, T-C-129 Radio City, New York 20, 


«au Course for Adults—With | my y new self- 
pant yy! method ~_ can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write Ca ar 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 p. bookl Bolander, 
Dept. E-2912, OE SB St. , Chicago 3, Dlinois 

PIANO Tuning learned uiekly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge ae, Have 
steady, year around business of your own ind 

dent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
hing, Dept. 12, Champaign. Ml. (Founded 1935.) 


“INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. 
No classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1419 
Chicago 14. Til 


Career Institute, 


~ $5000, WRITING, EVERY YEAR? “Yes, if you 
develop your “J NYS trains you at home in stories 
articles, books. places your salable scripts. Ad- 
ae ~. School. of Writing, Dept. 721, 2 E. 45 St., 
New York 17, New York 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting s id. No symbols, 
no m . uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast | ay nye for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil a. 120 words 
per minute—50%, faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 500,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing ——. -_, te Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. Canada. and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet ~ By ~~% full details 
—and free sample lesson that Me ee you how 
= and quickly you can learn 5 riting short- 

School of ‘deen writ) Dept. 2912, 55 West 
tand ‘Street, New York 36, N. 
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Extenuating 
circumstances 


by Will Bernard 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA, a man tied his 
wife’s hands behind her back, pried 
open her mouth with a screw driver, 
and tried to pull her teeth with 
pliers. He explained in court he was 
trying to cut down on dental bills. 


IN CALIFORNIA, a girl arrested for 
speeding said she had to drive fast 
to prevent amorous sailors from 
jumping into her car. 


IN FRANCE, a man accused of slay- 
ing his mother-in-law was asked if 
he had any excuses. He replied: 
“Nothing, except that she lived 
with us for 21 years and I never did 
it before.” 


IN WASHINGTON, the defendant in 
a paternity suit pleaded that, al- 
though he was the father of one of 
the plaintiff’s twins, he was not the 
father of the other. 


IN ENGLAND, a psychiatrist, charged 
with speeding, explained to the 


court: “The sunshine, the clear 
road and the additional stimulus of 
the car behind me (not recogniza- 
ble as a police car) undoubtedly 
gave added impetus to my psyche.” 


IN INDIANA, a boy who pulled down 
the lever at a fire-alarm box said he 
expected a bird to pop out and fore- 
cast the weather. 


IN OKLAHOMA, a seaman caught 
with a sawed-off shotgun said he 
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needed it to guard his $7 bank roll. 


IN VANCOUVER, a robbery suspect 
explained that he had stumbled 
against the café window, broken the 
glass, climbed inside so he could 
leave his name and address, and 
was caught while he was rummag- 
ing in the till for a pencil. 


IN CALIFORNIA, entertainers accused 
of staging a nude show pleaded in- 
nocent on the ground that a woman 
is not naked if she had her shoes on. 


IN FLORIDA, when police questioned 
a man wearing four shirts, four 
pairs of trousers, one sweater, two 
jackets, one overcoat and three hats, 
he said: “I travel quite a bit, and I 
don’t like suitcases.” 


IN WASHINGTON, a girl accused of 
not filing her tax return said she 
gave the brush-off to Government 
investigators because she thought 
they were just women-chasers with 
a new technique for getting dates. 


IN OHIO, a clergyman charged with 
driving 70 miles an hour explained: 
“You have to travel fast these days 
to save souls.” 


CORONET 





Here come happy holidays 


Festively-wrapped Hiram Walker’s Cordials... 
sure to be welcomed by everyone on your list 


Give one, give all of these four popular favorites — flavorful Creme 
de Menthe, Creme de Cacao, Blackberry Flavored Brandy, and 
Anisette — and give them to one and all. Happily, you'll find they’re 
beautifully packaged in foil at no extra cost. Your friends are sure 
to be flattered. And you'll feel like the smartest shopper yet. 


CREME DE MENTHE, CREME DE CACAO, ANISETTE, 60 PROOF; BLACKBERRY 


FLAVORED BRANDY, 70 PROOF. HIRAM WALKER AND SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 
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